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HE ultra-low chassis of the New Safety Stutz, achieved 
without lessening road-clearance, is the triumph of a 
different and advanced engineering. 


This chassis allows the custom-body designer to attain a 
heretofore denied smartness and symmetry in hiscreations. 


And, with this new beauty, the New Safety Stutz engineer- 
ing provides a new and altogether surpassing degree of 
safety, performance, road-tenacity, and luxurious carriage. 


The complete line of standard, de luxe and custom-built 
bodies offers the choice of 60 body styles and appointments, 
with unlimited choice in many of the models. 


Seutz Motor Car Co. of America,Inc. - - Indianapolis 














Included in recently displayed cus- 
tom examples are Weymann Flex- 
ible Bodies, one of which is shown 
here. This type of body, widely 


adopted in Europe, was introduced 
to America on the New Safety 
Stutz Chassis. & Er UW 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 
(JUALITY 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 


PARIS LONDON, W1 
25 RUE DE LAPAIX 25 MADDOX STREET 
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So miles and more an hour with effortless facility; 92 horsepower under control 
so perfect as to secure instant response to every slightest driving requirement; 
an ease of riding that makes motoring comfort take on a new meaning — these 
are the obvious reasons why the Imperial ‘80’? is preferred by connoisseurs 
and characterized “as fine as money can build’’. Nine body styles priced 
from $2495 to 83595, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The important thing is that clothing from 
Altman Square indubitably belongs ..... 
Particularly in Summer apparel is Altman pre-eminent. 
The wide indulgence to personal whimsy permitted at 


this time of year is fostered in the extraordinary variety 
of our stocks. 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 


















































SPORTS DESIGNS 


HOME STRETCH 
COUNTRY CLUB 
JOCKEY 
QUARTER STRETCH 
GOLF BALLS 
FAIRWAY 
THE HUNT 
NIBLICK 
DIVOTS 
HURDLE 
TRACK 
PADDOCK 
DERBY 
STEEPLECHASE 
BUNKER 











| CHENEY BROTHERS 
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181 Madison Avenue |] 


|] 34th Street - New York 























It’s time for bright, warm weather, and a glance 
at this matter of men’s sportswear. For instance, 
the sports cravat. One’s leaning toward brightness 
and originality is given quite a degree of free 
play. It is correct to wear gayly colored ties with 
bold, striking design. But even here, there are 
limits. While the sports tie is cheerfully colorful, 
it is never flashy—and it blends harmoniously 
with the rest of the attire. 

Because correct styling is the dominant note 
behind every color combination and every design, 
Cheney Cravats for sportswear strike the precisely 
right note of smart nonchalance. 

Your haberdasher is a good person to consult 
about sportswear. Ask him to show you the tie | 


that will go best with a blue suit, a gray suit or 


a brown suit. 
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CAPS and KNICKERS to MATCH 


7... new shade called roan, silver blue, plum bloom, beet root, cedarwood and 


hazel,— all these and many more are to be found in the tweeds, cheviots and flannels 
advanced by Merton for warm weather wear. They come in all the new designs, the 
ripples, chains and tiny broken diamonds that give a shot effect to exclusive summer 
patterns. Many of the caps feature the exclusive Merton ventilating screen in the visor 
which allows fresh air to circulate freely under the cap. With taped seams and cream- 
colored full-bodied leather sweatband, these are cool and comfortable. Others are full 
satin-lined. Knickers to match come in regular, plus-two and plus-four lengths, all with 
the popular collegiate straight-hanging lines. Caps, $2 to $5; Knickers $5 to $12. 


Kent, illustrated, of summer tweed, $3; knickers to match, $10. Send for booklet. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO., 210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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WIMSUITS 




















HE aristocrat of water-wear, notable for its bathing suit! Rib-knit, of course, and available in 
perfect good taste, its well-bred charm of sizes and styles for the entire family. Sold and 
color harmony and its light, luxurious comfort. recommended by most of the best stores. Should 
“travelo» SwimSuits are smartly athleticin cutand you not find them conveniently near, write us. 


exceptionally fine in quality, workmanship and PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC., 1909-1915 Park Ave.,N.Y. 
finish, yet they cost scarcely more than the usual Also Makers of the Famous “travelo” Knit Jackets 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF WATER-WEAR 
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BLEU DE CHINE 
Poudre and Eau de Torlette 


Only recently created for the aristocracy of 
France .... and still more recently of 
fered to the American Gentlewoman.... 
Isabey’s new odeur Bleu de Chine has cap= 
tivated the haut monde of two continents. 
Now... at the insistence of these devotées 
of Bleu de Chine... Isabey presents Poudre 
and Eau de Torlette in this odeur. 
Each is of that surpassing exquisiteness ... 


so characteristic of every Isabey creation. 


Isabey Poudre and Eau de Toslette may 
be obtained at the smartest 
stores everywhere. 


Isabey Poudre comes in the 
following nuances: 


Naturelle, Rache/ and Blanche, 








BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Importers 
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The Watch of Men Who Command Great Ships 
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Since 1878 
highest awards 
wherever shown 


Nine Grand Prizes 
Twenty-six Medals 





S the daily radio time signals are flashed from Arling- 
ton, officers in the Service compare their Longines 

Watches with Observatory Time. For Longines is a favor- 
ite among the men who command the ships of the seas. 
At the U.S. Naval Observatory, in official six months 
accuracy tests, Longines has established an outstanding 
record foraccuracy. Since 1916 more Longines have been 
passed and accepted for Torpedo Boat service than all 
other competing watches combined. 
This signal honor is no new experience for the makers of 
Longines. All over the World, wherever Great Govern- 
ments hold official accuracy tests, Longines has swept the 
field. Its achievement is unequalled. No other watch has 
even approximated its mark. And because Longines are 
as beautiful as they are accurate, they arechosenby men yo. 159 —white Gold 
and women who desire the ultimate of watchmakers’, PW. 82, 
: craftsmanship. It follows naturally that the leading jewel- “fio. 
soins! when ers sell and recommend Longines. 


14 ke. Gold, $100 Prices from $35 to $3,500. 
Write for booklet and names of jewelers nearest ‘you. 


A ° W I T 5% N A U E R C O . No. a a Filled, 


Established 1866 14 kt. Gold, $100 
NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO GENEVA 


An Official Record at Government Observatories of the Longines Watch in Accuracy Contests 
























International Observatory, Kew Tedding- 
ton, England; First, Neuchatel Observatory, 
Switzerland; First, Geneva Observatory, 
Switzerland. This combined record is 
unique in the history of Chronometric 
Science and, at this time, it cannot be 
claimed by any other watch in the World. 


During the last 10 years, the Longines 
Watches, which have regularly competed 
in the Official Contests of the four best- 
known Chronometric Observatories in the 
World, have been classified as follows:-~ 
First at the International Observatory of 
the U. S. Navy, Washington; First at the 
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MARLBORO 


CIGARETTES 


Discerning feminine taste is now 
confirming the judgment of masculine 
connoisseurs in expressing unanimous ii 


preference for this aristocrat of cigarettes. 


bE That’s why Marlboros are now famous 
Fe wherever fashion gathers. as well as 
te a 

iF favorites on Fifth Avenue. 

k = Always Fresh—Wrapped in Heavy Foil. 

be Created by 

be PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Ine. 


44 West 18th St., Dept. M, New York, N.Y. 





Marlboro Bridge Score mailed free upon request. 






for 





Also Obtainatile 
In Canada 
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When is a spare not a spare? 
When you've forgotten the key 
and there’s no gavage in sight. 
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SESAMEE Zhe Modern Lock that Needs No Key Makes Situations Like This Impossible 


ND this padlock operates like all other 
A Sesamee locks . Just flick the wheels 
to your own secret combination - Instantly 
the lock springs open as if by magic - 
And the wonderful part of it is, you select 
and set the combination yourself . merely 
by pressing a small button and turning the 
wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 
than keys . your street address . birthday - 
telephone number . invent your own - 
Your combination opens everything you 
have . equipped with Sesamee . It works 
just as easily in the dark. @ @ © ¢ 


THE SESAMEE 


COMPANY 








+ * PADLOCK © + 
YOU WILL FEEL SAFER WHEN YOU 
HAVE DISCARDED THE KEYS TO YOUR 
GOLF BAG, GARAGE, LOCKER. SPARI 


TIRE, CELLARETTE, ETC. SESAME! 
PADLOCKS ARE MADE IN THREE CON- 
VENIENT SIZES, GUARANTEED RUST- 
PROOF. «cece PRICES $3.75 TO 34.50 


nonin 





Already these forward-looking manufac- 
turers see the end of keys and keyholes - 
They have adopted Sesamee . John 
Boyle and Warren on hand luggage, 
Wheary and Winship on trunks, and 
Rand Kardex Bureau have made it 
standard on Kardex visible office files - 
Sesamee padlocks can be purchased at 
the better luggage, men’s furnishings, 
sporting goods, and department stores. 
Sesamee is being developed to replace key 
locks for many uses, doors, furniture and 
various types of automobile locks, etc. 


+ ¢ HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Bringing Movies to the Classes 


Four Episodes in a Missionary Achievement 








Unique in the Annals of Art 




















“Let yourself go, Mater,” is Freddie’s 
fondly filial variant of ‘‘Give the little girl 


a hand.” Freddie has risked a fiver on 
his fervent belief that the celluloid antics 
of COLLEEN MOORE will— all else 
having. failed — rip large gaps in the 
Mater’s celebrated emotional reserve. 
Alas! — Fate, in the form of a rubber 
reducing corset, has foiled this very prac- 
tical plan. Since the parental counte- 
mance registers absolutely nothing but 
excruciating pain, Elise is already plan- 
ning where and how to spend the fiver. 





Although the Back to Bach movement 
boasts no more ardent patroness, Polly’s 
devotion to the lyric muse sags notice- 


ably at the cinema. The most stalwart 
of ‘‘shush’”’-ers find themselves power- 
less to stem Polly’s conversational! tide 
during the very high-class overture. For 
Polly takes her shadow drama straight. 
Give her a good COLLEEN MOORE 
film, for instance, and she’s quite con- 
tent to let the News of the World go by. 


‘Jirat National Pictures 


Take the Guesswork Out of “Going to the Movies” 
































COLLEEN MOORE 


Interpreting the Uprising Generation... . Syme 
bolizing Incandescent Youth .... Her bright- 
eyed laughter, brilliant talent, have made her a 
sensationally popular personality of the Films! 
You don’t know the Movies if you don’t know 
Colleen. And you may know her at her best in 


“ORCHIDS and ERMINE” 

Presented by JOHN McCORMICK 7 with JACK 

MULHALL—Story and Scenario by Carey Wilson 

An ALFRED SANTELL production. 
BE 

Coming Soon in “‘NAUGHTY BUT NICE” 





Bites s 
National 
Pictures 





Osric Bedloe has always been a movie 
fan but he is just beginning to admit it. 
One year ago he might have been ob- 
served slinking furtively past the ticket- 
taking person, perspiringly intent on evad- 
ing the detection of his familiars. But here 
you see Osric advancing proudly upon the 
portals — head up and — figuratively of 
course — tail over the dashboard, The 
momentous change is not due to the new 
box-office blonde with the pineapple bob, 
but to the fact that dozens of Osric’s set 
are already on the inside, lured by the per- 
suasive screen presence of COLLEEN 
MOORE, 


Van Topper pere has a keen nose for moral 
pitfalls. He finds a sermon of significance 
in the unfortunately placed accent of 
“cinema.”’ Thus the more susceptible Van 
Toppers are permitted to attend the pic- 
tures only at rare intervals, and under the 
gimlet-eyed chaperonage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Some inspired sleuthing has revealed the 
fact that these infrequent occasions are the 
showings of MISS COLLEEN MOORE’S 
films—for, rumor hath it, this little actress 
is the only one who has solved the problem 
of Moving Van. 
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Whether you have a 
beard “‘like wire” 
or as soft as silk, your 
GOOD shave will 
become a PERFECT 
shave if you read 
“*Three Reasons.”’ On 
request we will gladly 
send you a copy, free. 
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Some men hurry 
others take their 


time —the nature of 
the skin and beard of every 


man differs from his neighbor’s. 


The New Improved Gillette makes 
shaving comfortable and enjoyable 
to ALL. It has [j| a shaving edge 
with ample space beneath to re- 








ceive shaved hair and lather with- 





out clogging; [2] an adjustability 
of shaving edge so precise as to 
suit any skin and beard; [3] @ mi- 
crometric exactness of dimensions 
that makes it the hand-tailored 
razor for your face .. . Get a New 
Improved Gillette today and your 
shaving troubles are over. 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Mrs. C. G... writes us: 


“My Smokadors save my 
rugs, my furniture and 


my matd’s disposition. ” 


Here is a paragraph from a letter from 
another satisfied user: 

“They are inexpensive. What are a few 
pennies a day when I think of the muss and 
the trouble to clean up spilly and messy 
ashes and stubs after company has gone 
home!”—Mrs. E.G. P... 









Smokador is indispensable 
in the well-appointed office. 








A convenience in the 

home; good looking 

and easy to put where 
you want it, 





Smokador is a member 
of many clubs. Seen in 
the best hotels, too. 














TRADE MARK 





Patented roly-poly''Rock-a- 
by”’ base swings Smokador 
back into position. 


It does not tip overand spill. 


They hold forgotten 
smokesand snuff them 
out. 

Ashes and stubs fall 
through the_bottom- 
less tray and hollow 
stem down to roomy, 
air-tight bowl where 
they can’t smolder or 
smell. 





Pat’d. Oct. 27. 1925 
Dec. 1, 1925 
, Made of “4 
lurable metal an , 
ornamental Special Folder 
Salley Stel to show Colors 
28 inches hig —FREE 
Note the 1 rie s— If you wish to see 
two oneach Smokador actual colors, send 


for folder No. 20. 
It answers the 
questions you may 
want to ask. 


You can buy 


























Ever tip over an ash- 
stand? Whatamessto 
clean up! Never such 
accidents where there 
are Smokadors 











Keeps porch 
clean; ashes 
can’tblow or 
be scattered 
about 
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—an Interior Decorator 
SAYS! 


“They are very decorative 
with the wide range of good 
colors, and are easy to fitinto 
any decorativescheme. Their 
usefulness is obvious. I think 
you voted pres rx avery fine 
ashstand, skillfully designed 
to meet the demand a the 
most exacting decorators. 








I particularly recommend 








them for porch use.” 
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Messy Ashes Out of Sight 


AGNES FosTER WRIGHT, 
Interior Decorations, 
"1 447 Park Avenue, New York 


Absolutely Odorless...Easy to Clean 
Does NOT Tip Over and Spill 


You can’t even see the mess and muss 
of ashes, stubs and half-burned matches 
when Smokadors are used. 

Smokadors are servants of cleanliness 
and convenience...as useful in your 
home as your vacuum sweeper. Socially 
correct, too. You see them in well ap- 

ointed homes, smart hotels, fashion- 
able clubs, on limited trains and ocean 
liners. Always a nice note of style and 
color. Ten attractive shades to choose 
from (see coupon below). 

Ashes, stubs and matches drop right 
down through the graceful hollow stem 
into the roomy air-tight bowl. Cigar- 
ettes go out instantly without ‘“‘scrunch- 
ing.’ No smoldering and not even a 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


trace of smell. ‘““When they go in— 
they go out,” as one user says. 

To empty Smokador, simply un- 
screw the stem and empty out con- 
tents of bowl. To clean, usea dry cloth. 


There is only one Smokador 


Don’t be misled into taking any but the 
genuine—look for the name, Smokador, 
on the match box holder and on the 
bottom of the bowl. This mark is a 
guarantee of genuineness, perfect work- 
manship and material. 


Sold by better department stores, fur- 
niture, sporting goods, office equipment 
stores, and many other stores where 
smart things are offered. 


There is only one 
| TRADE MARK r 


© 1927, S$.M.CO,INC. 





V.F., 7-27 


SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 130 West 42nd Street, NEw York City 
If your dealer can’tsupply you, send $10.50 for each Smokador by check or money 
order ($11.00 west of Mississippi; $15.00 Canada.) We will ship your Smokador 
promptly and deliver through the dealer you name. Check the color you desire. 











Smokador 
by mail! TOI rattan 
I icccia cine iicanhinitiiietiastbcianinaicticnininintncii 
re a Sy 
© Mahogany O Light Brown O Light Blue 
© 1927, Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc. O Dark Bronze 0 Chinese Red O Dark Blue 





State 
O Willow Green O White 
O Olive Green O Roman Gold 
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built for long 


miles of hard wear and for fine appearance. 
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PHOENIX HOSIERY] 


Extras! No man ever had too many of 


these handsome silk socks, 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


VS 











NVARIABLY when a Buick is among 

Nt the cars in a family it is in the 

greatest demand by mother, father, 

) son and daughter. This preference 
| for Buick for personal driving is 
another definite token of the univer- 
sal satisfaction of Buick ownership. 

















cCIDSUMMER— when all outdoors is calling— 
youth and the bright ball—a grinning caddy who 
knows one cannot concentrate when there’s a Little 
J rdan Sport Salon waiting near the ninth tee, 


The Sport Salon | 
—/ veritable cameo of clean cut lines and r 


compelling charm by 


JORDAN 
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Superb Summer Suits 


RISP, cool, featherweight fabric 
7 wih an open, sieve-like weave that - 
lends itself to the finest kind of 
tailoring—and gets it! Exclusively é 
Hickey- Freeman. PES 


Hickey Freeman Go 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office. 200 Fifth Avewsa” 














































ZB 
EMBARRASSING ~MoMENTS The 


When the hard-boiled traffic cop bawls iS 


SS 
you out ... Le nonchalant... lighta | 
seat Her welome 
week-end gift, 
M | | A iB Stores approved as Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct from Reymers’— 


ensuring freshness and careful hand- 
ling. Dealer inquiries invited. 





~ That Good 
For those who feel entitled to life’s better things Pittsburgh Candy 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED, PITTSBURGH. PA. SINCE 1846 
»r. “> . 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS | GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Lasell Seminary 


HILt-creEst location in beautiful New 
England setting—ten milesfrom Boston. 


Two-year courses for high school 






















graduates. Strong Home Economics aT 
eg ‘ omen me tg nny in | y A NATIONALLY patronized 
music, with concert work. College Pre- | — 7 school forgirls. 2-year Jun- 
yeryenee wont <5 a, | ior College and 4-year Pre- 
pression eounees. All - tia? | aoe foo 
athletics, winter en aw, > a Bene "Besnesice 
ge a eno gg ol € | Secretarial | Work, i. E. 
ng, swimming. De- ‘ ment, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., 
lightful home life. 3 Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 
Separate school for 
——- girls. 
atalogs. | | a : 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Prin. ERE it is—right on hi ie 
} : or Gir. 
oy Westens Seat these pages. If your life has become a deadly 


\) Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 








Auburndale, Mass. ; : ‘ j . 
: | grind—if you seem to be marking time in your 


OW AND HEYWOOD) present situation, then the summer schools on 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 














| erry college —————¥ — = these pages offer you a way out. CS _~=sé Art, Expression. Address the 
t rses. s arate cottages 
1 ‘Sixty-first year. Catalogue on Request. Secretary,Box F,Oakcrest,Washington,D.C. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. : a 
In two precious months you can make a definite The Aikin Open Air School 
2 THE ,WEYLISTER start toward some new career. Perhaps it is Png es fy ge A 
resident an lay school for young women. u " - a 4 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. painting, or dancing, or dramatic art. It may be Kindergarten through High School, 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M“A, Miss Loulee H, Scott Sean tan Satie ail Classes, Private Tutoring, Music, 
rs. Marian W. » M.A., . . - x . Study, Slee a 7 
sesinctapceanariannanendeaas ee Een ae open air. Delightful "winter climate. 
Catalogue. 
| itd i Mrs, Mz , Supt. St. Petersburg, Fla, 
GLEN EDEN BEAUTIFUL: | Whatever it is you want to do, you no doubt will Ne AO: ssaumaanadeac 











Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City. : 7 s 

ag high-school girls or graduates. Superb equipment ; find the school you need advertised here. W € Lindenwood College 
acres; select patronage; social culture; athletics. . a ‘ . 7 7 

All studies, 18th year. For catalogue address have schools with courses in interior architecture Ee eis siemens 

Headmistress of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 


and decoration, in costume and stage design, in Every modern facility. Catalog. 
ard ° : A J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1227, St. Charles, Mo. 
| painting and sculpturing, life drawing, poster 








F you want further information about any of the 


SCOVILLE SCH&OL | making, illustrating, in writing, in professional ———sC CC 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 1 i 7 1S] 5 Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
peat Sn Un te Cine and normal dancing, in pantomime, physical cul 


1929 ee a at 43rd, 


ew York, N. Y. 





Academi d Adv da Cc . Int ivi eo : ; : : 
Scat bance teens Meee ture, acrobatics, singing, dramatic art, secretarial 


tes OBA B. ONIOMAN, PRINCIPAL. | work. .. . And we know of many others where BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City | ; 
ee | two months of intensive work may start you on 
| your chosen career. ROX BUR 
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THE FINCH SCHOOL A. Special Type of Boarding Scheel. ~ Coles 


Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tuterial Method. 
















































































campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. For 





Post GrapvuaTe Courses: Music, Arts, Home ; i 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Paris Home Write to us. Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. ress 
Regisirar GI East 77th Street, New York City DeWitt He bb er d School 
| “oN E Clinton for Boys 
- Prepares for College and Technical School 
SEMPI E SCH®L | Conve Nast EpucaTIONAL BuREAU adhe a we ly Menage oy By 
os | ; OHNB.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTTON St., NEWTON, MASS. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Languages, Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 3 ; 
Art, Muste end Dramatic ast. Gutdoee Recreation. DWIGH SSHOSL 
rs. T. Darrington Semple, Principa “13° . . 
941-265 Cunteal Peck Wat, Dn B, Non Tank City | 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City BET. 38-39 5ts 
College and Regents. West Point and Annapolis. 
MARYMOUNT a nage | 54th year. Makes a study of the individual student. 
. N.Y. , i 
Catholic College and School for Girls. Environment ee See 
refined and homelike. Courses—College, Finishing, ley, Wyomin 
Academic,Pre-Academic, Domestic Science—Branches : GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ® The Valley Ranch School ee Cody" ‘ 
5th Ave., N. ¥. & Paris. Request Catalogue F-1. | I GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training 
a ” ag supervised bps 
E anch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 
= Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 
College of St. Elizabeth KING-SMITH —— SCHOOL LAZY u 0 Office, 70 Hast dain St New York 
Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey A Resid 1 Sch " SeneROR an: ages CHILDREN 
z @ MUSIC : DANCING esidential School ForYoung Wom fferi i 
A Catholic College for Women DRAMATIC ART, E _ poorer So for cultural or professional study 
‘i , and personality development, in an atmosphere that is both 
Registered by the University of the State of | | LANGUAGES, artistic and stimulati rs t 4 
New Yok and the Kew Jersey. and Foaneytvents LITERATURE, arranged that island Wester. all ee THE PLAY SCHOOL 
os cera oe B ry “3 Sot oe ng to FINE AND according to amount of work taken. Unusual social advantages é Open All the Year 
abies: Oe af Gh Dee = of Washington; week of opera in New York; preparation for To give JOY TO THE KIDDIES 
ress, ice of the Dean APPLIED ARTS foreign travel. 256 Chatterton P’ kway, White Plains, N.Y. 
PENN H L | Mr. & Mrs. Aucust Kinc-Smitu. Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. Phone White Plains 417-3 
For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior | EX 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre | SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys aPTIONAL CHILDREN 
| 
| 




















catalog add: Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headm: . 7 
Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. pace HATE AU Prepare for College in Europe VARICK SCHOOL 
Preparation a College amid nypsecd ad- ~_ me Sativideat, ae Happy Adjustment 
4 vantages. on-sectarian; -fashi an evelopment. Limit to eight children; 
<select lite DE BURE S thoroughness; ashes preeenins nn resident girls. “Country in summers“ 
- # ods; American and Foreign Masters. Beau- 162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 
° s J tiful grounds, thirty acres, thirty miles from Paris. W -] 
WwW in t er in A f rica Re pipe sy tng New dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches and indoor T H E O O D S S C H O OL, 
Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. Sse ne-e t private studies. New gymnasium. All sports. Own Farm. rAd Exceptional Children Three Senarate Schools 
Apply a ane —~ Etienne, 57 Av. Victor FrancCe€ Thomas C. Burton, Head Master, 47 Claremont Avenue, New York « with Bol June 15 i hee or 
ugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France or to Mrs. Th. Eliot, * ® ; 80, Langh 
44 W. 10th St., New York City. Reterenees exshanged. An American School for Boys in the Old Wor Id cleo Mrs. Mollie Woods yey pt i 
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FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


| DRAMATICS 





—_— 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH Parsons, PRES. WM. M. Opom, V.-PRES. 
NEW YORK—PARIS italy—England 
Only international professional training in In- 
terior Architecture and Decoration, Stage & 
Costume Design, Advertising Il- 
lustration, Teachers Training, etc. 
General, Foreign and Saturday 
Catalogues 
TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2ND 
2239 Broadway. New York or 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 





ARIS SCHOOL 











KIMON NICOLAIDES and 


THOMAS FURLONG 
nee. IN wit’ g Leer nation 
OSTER LIFE DR 
Prospe Earl my any time. 
3 Washington Square North, New York City, N.Y. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, INC. 
Illustrated catalog on request 
Miss Katharine B. Child Director 

Room 112, 227 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

















FINE ARTS 








Summer Term—June 6 to Sept. 3 
The ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., New York 


. Instructors 

George B. Bridgman Raymond P. R. Neilson 

Allen Lewis Kimon Nicolaides Homer Boss 
Send for Catalog V. 











— 
ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Fall term opens August fifteenth. Special 
courses in fine and applied arts. 


Write for catalogue. 
Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 


PRR TTT TTT TTT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fifth Season of Six Weeks 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
In Stagecraft, Play Dissecting and 
aced Expressional Technique 
“BEGINS JULY 11th 
Next regular Term starts October 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
ou JUUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


log describing all Courses from 
guntntae Oe CKRNE GiE HALL, New York 


Keo" Theatre 


Every Type of 
ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 





Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 
Sir “hohn Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
Marti Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
artin- taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
Harvey Topolitan ete. Write Secy. 


Met B. 
J. J. Shubert sae for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 


LELAND Training , for teach- 

POWERS iti cat 

Demand for graduates, 

School ot the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 





School of the Theatre 
John Craig, Director 





EDITH oe NOYES SCHOOL 
Oral English Character Education 
Analysis and ce of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French. 

Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th yea’ 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., Symphony "Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 








We receive letters constantly from_ students 
whom we have helped to find the right school. 
May we help you 

Condé Nast Educational Bureau 








1929 Graybar Bidg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 








APPLIED ARTS 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B— —— Course—-How to Plan Your Own 
Touse 
Enrollment limited—Write_for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 





DANCING 


4% BEAUCAIRE 


Onrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING 
AND 











CASTANET PLAYING 











DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional 

artist-designers. Cultural and technical training. 

Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 





HOME STUDY 


OSE O VEL 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Shurt- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
he Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 
One year special in medical gy’ tics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














Dancing Schools, Secretarial Schools, Schools 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Schools of Physi- 
cal Education—these and many others are 
listed in these pages. If you do not find the 
School for the development of your particular 
bent, write to the 

CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 





STAMMERING 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Founded 1901. Catalog and book, “Stammering 

—'ts cause and evre,” sent without charge on 
Tequest. Address B. N. Bogue, 11356 Bogue 
Buug., 1147 N. Mlinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Write for Catalogue ‘“‘F”’ 


855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. circte 2939 











PERRY MANSFIELD CAMP 


Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
July i—Sept. 2 
Professional and Normal 
Courses in Dancing, Dra- 
matics, Stage Production. 
Sculpture. Recreational 
Camp. Horseback Riding, 
» Pack Trips, 
Separate Junior 

Camp. Booklet. 


RALPH MACKERNAN’S SCHOOL 
of Dancing Arts. Becket Center, Mass. 
Summer Camp opens July 5th. Professional and 

Normal Courses. For booklet write 
274 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 
Vernon Castle 


Mrs 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. Rates reduced this month. 

7 E. 43rd St., N. Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 


CANSIN O 
s1Up0 DANCING 


Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
ooklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Black-Bottom, 
Tap (Clogging), Pw and Acrobatic Dancing. 
107 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C. BRYant 6542 


JACK MANNING 


(Stage Director—Dance Producer) 

*“*GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” 

Specializing in Tap Dancing 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
















































323 W. 57th St., NewYork Columbus 1829 
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SH HOPPERS me ilk ai ts “GUIDE 








A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; 


twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. 


Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 


close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 
VISIT OLD HARBOR ANTIQUE SHOP this sum- 
mer. See our rare Colonial antiques. Sandwich giass, 
Prints. Also Old Harbor Pines vacation land, the 
Cape’s beauty spot. Main Street, Chatham, Mass. 


Arts & Crafts 


CREAM YOUR OWN LINENS & LACES with 
genuine French creaming tablets. Perfectly safe and 
gesily handled. Box of 12 tablets with instructions 
Ppd. $1.20exclusive with Mosse Inc. , 730-5th Ave., N. Y, 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
Players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West 8th St., 
Expert instruction in Auction 


New York City. 
Bridge, beginners or advanced players. At your 
home if desired. Telephone Stuyvesant 8214 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Street, New York City 
—_ Lifting done without surgery by the magic face 
lifter. Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & re- 
store youthful contour. Easily adjusted. Done in 
privacy of home. Sadie Macdonald, 630-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Books 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture- 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224. pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine Pag 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from ae. & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 
HOUSE & GARDEN 2 YEARS for $5.09. Special 
subscription —: giving you 24 jssues at 2le 
per copy. This is a saving of $2.09 as compared 
with the regular yearly subscription price and 
a saving of as — to purchasing 
24 issues singly on the news stand. Send 
subscription and check to Condé Nast Publications, 
Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 
$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. 

special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year, a saving of $3.00. Just send 
your order to Dept. A., Vogue, Greenwich, Conn? 


Boudoir Accessories 


EX TEN SHUN Shoerack. Fits any door, postpaid 
$1.10. Write for information regarding other con- 
venient and space saving clothes closet fixtures. 
Economy System Corp., 26 East 40th St., N. ¥. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
31st Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Favors & Entertainment 


THE BANKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 65 West 
37th Street, New York City. Tel. Wisconsin 1744. 
Favors, Souvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Bal- 
loons for every occasion. Mail orders promptly filled, 


Flesh Reduction 


GROSSMANN’S Health Inst., Inc. Weight Reducing 
methods conducted scientifically—supervised by ex- 
perts of many years’ standing. No starvation diets, drugs 
or other strenuous methods. 9 E. 38th St., N.Y. Cal. 3408 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 


and modern furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SET AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1988 


Furs 
ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. a Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From Quality. 


Lair of 
Address Wance R, McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Gowns, Frocks & Wraps 


SMART DRESSES MODERATELY PRICED from 
$19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors. Special 
attention given to mail orders. Catalog on Request. 
Herbert’s, 18 West 49th St., N. Y., Tel. Bryant 1567 
THE PAINT BOX—featuring hand-painted shawls 
at $50. Dresses to order from $35. Scarfs & negligees. 
The Misses Cauldwell and Treadwell, 60 West 55th 

» N. Y. Mail orders given special attention 


Hair Coloring 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 
with permanent wave. Absolutely harmless. Easily 
applied. Allcclors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, 
Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from — and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
BRING OR SEND to A. S. BORG any diamonds, 
pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, antiques 
or pawn tickets. Cash immediately. 146 West 
23rd Street and 298-5th Ave. (cor. 3lst St.), N. Y. 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0954 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 


prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 
Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. ¥. Bryant 7615 
My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s’’ 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
— out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 

a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon a 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th) N. Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


Shoes & Custom Shoes 


STEPHEN’S FRENCH SLIPPER SHOPPE, 225 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Distinctive short 
and medium vamp footwear for all occasions. 
Shoes made to order. Catalog ‘‘C’ on request 


Shopping Commissions 


SHOPPING: OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shop for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Avenue, New York 
EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 
MAE B. BOENAU OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATED 
Purchasing Agents, shops for or with you gratis 
in New York’s best shops. Address 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Telephone Ashland 9600 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to_you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, anger 4 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mlle. Louise, 253 West 72nd St., N. ¥. Endicott 9600 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mile. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
distinctive gifts. Write for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madi- 
son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
GENUINE MEXICAN DRAWNWORK, hogar ood 
hand-made. A __ beautiful three _ piece 

work doily set $1.00 prepaid. Address me 
Drawnwork Imports, P. O. Box 1422, El Paso, Texas 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. — 

Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va 

100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 
tail. Famous ‘Cameo Process” Raised lettering. Write 
for samples, Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N. ¥. 
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SUMMER ACCESSORIES 


Bathing Suits—Neckties and bright Silk Handker- 


chiefs are now receiving great and deserved atten- | 
tion. The Suit illustrated complete at $14.00 may 


be had with either white or blue flannel trunks— 
Foulard Ties, silk lined, $3.50 each 
Regulation Foulard Ties, $2.50 each 
Handkerchiefs, $4.00 each 


) DUDLEY GELDRIDGE.. 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1995 HABERDASHERS 





5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 





VANITY FAIR 

















Appointment Appointment 
to H. M. King to H. R. H. 
George V. the Prince 

of Wales 


Tropical Clothes 


for 


Tropical Weather 


VERY wardrobe needs at 

least one suit of extremely 
light weight material, per- 
fectly tailored, for summer days 
in town. We suggest that you 
consult us: 
—for that impeccable finish by 
which you may wear lighter 
fabrics and cooler linings at no 
sacrifice of smartness and wear- 
ing qualities. 
—for those fabrics especially 
adapted to summer, of which 
we offer an unusual selection 
in fine English weaves. 











If unable to call, a portfolio of exclusive 
styles will be mailed on request 





Civil and Sporting Tailor sed 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Only establishment in America of Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 


Bernard Weatherill) 






































uick relief 





tired of her you could yell 


and Cramped | Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 


seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could summer resorts. 





- HOW MANY PEOPLE 


are you? 


; | igs : suc oy i TILES 

RE you just one person! The one all your friends know? 
[ \ The one you’ve — with all your life until you’re so With Clark-Tiles you can play Auction 
¢ é Bridge or any card game anywhere—on 
the porch, lawn, beach, deck, orinthe 
home. Clark-Tiles cannot blow in the 
breeze. They make Bridge the popular out- 
door pastime. Tremendously popular at 


5 ae’ 
Ul ays 
itl 


Now You Can Play 
Cards Out .R PK 


dey My itys ( sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be Tiles—Instead of Cards 





You need New York! 











a cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit cf 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? . . 


| You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 


yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 
Ask us about special schools in your field today. 


There’s no charge. It’s one of our free services tothe St. Louis, Mo. 
readers of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden < 


ye ai pgugoisrs 5125 CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd. New York City 


polished wood case. 


| velop your talent, whatever it may be. If re > ( 

| elop } our talent whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to Send for Set Today 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. It Be aleader—the first in your circle to play 
not, you'll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch wees uatealoneteenn Grete tt 


back without a word. 
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Full set of beautifully embossed tiles with 
regulation card markings sunk in the face. 
Cannot soil or rub off. Indestructible— 
will last a lifetime. Complete with four 
Clark’s metal Folding Tile Racks, unique 
in design and essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of the game. Also book of New Auc- 
tion Bridge Rules. All in beautiful hand- 


not entirely satisfactory, your money 


W. L. M. Clark, 1322 Washington Ave. 






“No Changein the Rules 
—Just a Change in the Tools” 
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These prices 
are like 
poor relative | 






“What You See 
You Get” 





MEESTA MUNN, HE SAY TO ME 


“Tony, you no can cutta 


| 
| 





Automatic 


PICTURE : 33 
ssi _ | deesa Kro-flzte ball 
for Real Summer Thrills : 
take MOTION PICTURES It’s deesa way. I, Tony Spinella, cutta da grass on da golfa 


club. One day, Meesta Munn, he show me da new golfa ball 
he call a Kro-Flite. 

“Tony’’, he say, ‘‘you no can cutta deesa ball’. 

‘*Meesta Munn’’, Isay, ‘‘Ino want tocutta yo’ golf ball’. 

‘“Tony’’, he say, ‘‘you no can cutta deesa ball even eef 
you do want to. What’sa mor’, you can’ta drive no other 
golfa ball no farther, mebbe not so far’’. 

So Meesta Munn he sock da golfa ball way ovra in da 
longa grass. He loosa da ball. He loosa da temp’. 

I, Tony Spinella, stronga da arm, beega da mus’, drive da 
lawnmow, heet da ball wid da sharpa blade. Da blade she 
br’ak, cause da ball she no can cut. 

I loosa da temp’. I gatta crazy mad. I grabba da ball, I 
roosh to da secon’ tee where Meesta Munn ees. I yell, 
‘‘dare’sa you ball’’. I t’row eet on da groun’. I crazy mad. I 
grabba da club from Meesta Munn. I heet da ball wid beega 
da mus’. One, two, t’ree hunner yards she go. She roll on 
da green. She roll in da cup. I gatta da casa ginger ale free. 
I tella you, deesa Kro-Flite she’s a greata golfa ball. 


with this camera 
HEN you go boating, fish- 


ing, riding, swimming, golf- 
ing you’re missing the biggest 
thrill of all if you fail to take your 
own Filmo motion pictures. 

It’s so easy! Simply look through 
Filmo’s spy-glass view finder and 
J press the button.T wo simpleopera- 
a tions. That’s all. And you are tak- 

ing movies as sharp and clear as 
= those shown in best theatres every- 

where. No focusing, cranking, tri- 

pod or other inconvenience. 
2 In Filmo you find exclusive fea- 
tures developed by Bell & Howell’s 
20 years experience in making 
cameras and equipment used by 
leading motion picture producers 
all over the world. The Filmo book- 
let, sent on request, describes these 
features in simple language. 

Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.)— 
in the yellow box—used in Filmo 
camera is obtained at practically all 
stores handling cameras and sup- 
plies. First cost covers developing 
and return postage to your door. 











We’realmost apologetic about 
our low prices. 

Like all snobs, we’re so 
afraid people will judge us by 
the price tag. 

Fancy selling really fine shoes 
at seven to eleven dollars! 


SPALDING wishes to state that Tony is right. For the first time 
in golf ball history, here is a ball which combines maximum 
durability with extreme distance. The Kro-Flite Ball cannot be 
cut—not even by the terrific guillotine, which has laid wide open 
every other ball ever tested in it. Nor can the Kro-Flite be out- 
driven by any other make of ball—foreign or domestic. The driv- 
ing machine has proved that. Try the Kro-Flite, dimple or mesh. 
At your professional's, or sports dealer’s. Write for booklet 
“Points about Golf Balls most golfers do not kuow.’’ Address 
Advertising Dept., A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau St.,N. Y.C. 


Write for descriptive Filmobook- 
let “What You See You Get.” tell- 


ing the whole interesting story. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York « Hollywood + London 
Established 1907 
Cw 


Showing your movies at home 
with Filmo Automatic Projector 

















“ “© KRO-FLITE 


We absolutely guarantee replacement of any Kro- 


Flite Ball which is cut through or becomes unplay- 
able from any cause in 72 holes of play. 










Guaranteed for 72 holes. 


FREE upon request... 
“CONTRACT BRIDGE” 
prepared by 
WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
especially for John Ward Men’s 
Shoes. Callatanyof the stores orad- 
dress John WardMen'’s Shoes, Inc., 
191 Hudson Street, New York City. 


ohn Ward 


en's Shoes 


INCORPORATED REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


: sei —equal value in men’s hose, too! 
a © SN ree eae 
; GCE CERNE ESD 42nd Street 
PA fon ; 3 
feces Ss ¢ oi Aa oD between Madison and 
. morc c COE \ Fifth Avenues 
nce ¢ MOU y CO ee : 
\, \atalalara yy Broadway, just below 38th 
Sealer: e cre Other convenient shops in 
ules i, jie a OW New York, Brooklyn, 
1 RE - FS te oh Philadelphia and Newark 
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ARIZONA MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Douglas Boston (Cont.) Portsmouth Orient, L. I. 


Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. near Mexi- 
can border. Golf, hunting. horseback, tennis, swim- 
ming. Onen all year begins Sept. 1. Mrs. E. E. 
Ainsworth, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hoilywood 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Lus Angeles’ newest hotel. 


Refined comfort i the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 


COLORADO 
Brook Forest 
Brock Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky 
Mountains. Altitude — feet. Riding horses. Ad- 
dress, Edwin F. Welz 


CONNECTICUT 
. Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 


New London 
Light House Inn. Long Is'and Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 
Oswegatchie House and Cottages, Waterford, near 
New London, Select family resort. Salt water bath- 
ing. Tennis, golf, arpa E. W. Manwaring, Prop. 


New Milford 
Western View Farm. Berkshire foothills. Eleva- 
tion 1000 feet. Weekly rate $37.50. Booklet. 83 
miles from New York City. 2% hour train journey. 


Old Lyme 
Boxwood Manor a wholesome, beautiful inn, the 


delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 
table. Bathing. sailing, golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 
Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis 
Claypool Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 


Bethel 
Bethel Inn—Noted for its individuality and per- 
fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 


Gerard 
Spencer Lake Camps. The ideal vacation. In- 
dividual cabins. Meals in general dining room. Our 
own dairy, gardens, hennery. Excellent fishing. Booklet. 


Ogunquit 
Cliff House and Cottages, by the sea. All shore 
sports. Ocean view from every room. Booklets 


upon request. 
Poland Spring 
Poland Spring House, Maine’s Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House, always open. 
Excellent 18-hole golf. 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


Prout’s Neck 
Biack Point inn. New, with every convenience. 
Pe an — cottage colony. Golf, sailing, ocean 
ath 
—v9 “wittews. Seashore hotel; unexcelled_ cuisine; 
overnight and all season. Special rates June and 
September. Ownership management. 


Winter Harbor 
Grindstone Inn. Across Frenchman’s Bay fron 
Bar Harbor. Golf, Tennis, ey ar Moving pic- 
tures and dancing at the hotel. F. K. Leach, Manager 


York Beach 
Ocean House Leading hotel on State Road. 
from Boston. Comfortable and homelike. Orchestra. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, Good Roads. Booklet. 
York Harbor 
Marshall House, also The Emerson and Cottages. 
On Atlantic Highway. 
and river. Golf, bathing, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Chariesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. In 
the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 


minutes to shopping and theatre districts. 


70 miles | 


Superbly located on ocean | 





Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comtort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive Back Bay, near 
theatres, smart shops and churches. Famous for its 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. Prior, Prop. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 

Hotel Somerset—Commonwealth Ave. Superbly 
located; seven minutes from business, theatre and 
shopping centers. Rooms with bath $3 to $10 per day. 

Ritz-Carlton—Situated overlooking Public Gar- 
dens and Boston Common. The cuisine and service 
for which Ritz hotels are noted thruout the world. 


Chatham 
Chatham Bars Inn—On an Ocean Bluff. A Modern 
Inn with 25 Cottages. Golf at ‘‘Eastward Ho’’, New 
England's Famous Seaside Championship Links. 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel. Heed the call to the Berkshires. 
Motor in a scenic wonderland. Golf. Riding. Road 
Map. Booklet. H. J. Duftin, Mer. 
Hotel Aspinwall. High and cool in the Berkshires. 
Beautiful setting. Restricted clientele. Excellent | 
golf course. Tennis. Riding. Dancing. 


Nantucket 
Ocean House. 30 Miles at Sea. Three 18-Hole 
Golf courses. Tennis; Bathing; Boating; Fishing; 
Horseback Riding; Dancing. Frank Worth, Prop. 
Point Breeze Hotel. 30 Miles at Sea. Three 18-Hole | 
Golf Courses. Tennis; Horseback Riding; Bathing; 
Boating; Fishing; Dancing. Frank Worth, Prop. | 


North Scituate Beach 

Cliff Hotel & Cottages. On the ocean front. Safe 

surf bathing. Sandy beach. Plenty of sea food. 
Golf. Post office Minot, Mass. 


Pigeon Cove 


Hotel Edward. Colonial Hotel in scene of ocean 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. 





beauty. Luxury in equipment and service. Fine 
cuisine. Golf. Booklet. 
Stockbridge 
Red Lion Inn. A charming Inn in the Berkshires. 
Ideal for a motor stop or extended visit. Gulf, 
tennis, riding, bathing. 
Swampscott 


New Ocean House. Location endowed with beau- 
tiful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 

Williamstown 

The Greylock Hotel. Offering the ultimate in serv- | 
ice, comfort and courtesy with an atmosphere of old 
time New England hospitality. American plan. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
Hotel Bellerive a beautiful hotel for transient and 
permanent guests. Every convenience for summer com- 
fort. Kms. $3.50 upward. Kitchenette Apts. Booklet. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn, at Dartmouth College—100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern conveniences. 
New fire-proof addition. 18 hole golf course. 


Lake Sunapee 
Soo-Nipl Park Lodge and Cottages—A nice golf 
course in our own park. Always good fishing and 
every water sport. No hay fever. Booklet. 


Maplewood 

Maplewood Club in the White Mountains. 

golf course. Swimming pool, Cottages, 
clientele. Howard V. Dalton, Manager. 


18-hole 
restricted | | 





| and traditions of New York. 


The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 23 
to September 7. Arthur E. Richardson, 


Rye Beach 


The Farragut-Stoneleigh Mancr—Two finely ap- 
pointed hotels on New Hampshire's picturesque sea 
caast. Acombination of seashore and country. Golf, etc. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. For three generations the 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City ° 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Spring Lake Beach 


The Essex and Sussex—A Resort hotel of dis- 
tinctive superiority. Directly on_the ocean. Golf, 
Bathing, Tennis, Riding. C. S. Krom, Manager. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerras. An all-year Ranch Re- 
sort at the mouth of Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing and Hunting. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay 
Thousand Island House. A refined hotel catering 


to a permanent and transient clientele. Delightful 1o- 
cation midst the wondrous beauty of Thousand Islands. 


Bellport, L. I. 


Wyandotte Hotel. Overlooking Great South Bay. 
Thirty years management has kept accommodations and 
cuisine satisfactory to a particular public. Sports. 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on Lake George’s 
most picturesque island. Connected with mainland 
by bridge. Golf and all other sports. Booklet. 


Montauk, L. I. 


Montauk Manor—Characteristic of Carl G. Fisher 
hotels, Offering the ultimate in refined comfort with 
unsurpassed facilities for every sport and recreation. 


New York City 


Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at 8th Street, 
Hotel Lafayette, University Place at 9th St 
York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 

Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


Schuyler Hotel, 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single $3 to $4. Suites two to 
four people $6 to $12. Special rates during Summer. 

The Sherry Netherland, 763 Fifth Avenue, at 
59th Street. A tower of residence-apartments with 
Sherry service. Ready for occupancy October first. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Manager. 
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WASTED . 


You need to travel. 


tains to climb, new waters 
explore—new life to live. 





Your Summer Holiday 


ik WILL BE wasted if you stay at home and go the same 
places, say the same things to the same people, know- 
ing in advance what they will say to you. 


Buy yourself some sports clothes, hop on a boat or a 
train or into your motor and ¢ravel. Find new moun- 


Some of the advertisements on these pages 
will help you decide where to go and 
the others will tell you how to get there. 


! 


to sail on, new minds to 











Orient Point Inn. Incomparable location. Extreme 
end North Shore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delicious 
seafood. Watersports, tennis. Road Map. References, 

Quogue, Long Island 

Post House on the Links. A quaint rambling Inn 
delightfully situated in an exclusive summer colony, 
Near Atlantic Ocean. Exceptional cuisine. 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack Resort. 
Ideal outing. Golf and all recreations. Cottages, 
Booklet. 


Southampton, L. I. 

Casa de Miranda Inn. An attractive home-like 
establishment where comfort and good food are 
featured. Private garage. All out-door sports. 

Watkins Glen 

Jefferson Hotel. An historic hotel with every com- 
fort amid unrivalled scenic beauty. Cuisine, that will 
make the stay memorable. Capital fishing, 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden, 


Caters to families. Children half price in ail 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 
TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Spain. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 


Hotel Paso de! Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 


hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 


VERMONT 
Rutland 
Crestwood Hotel. Five acre park. Modern service, 


Excellent cuisine. Small but ex¢lusive. Golf privi- 
leges. Riding, motoring, tennis. July to October. 


Woodstock 
Woedstock Inn. Open all the year. 18 hole Golf 
Course. Delightful touring. Arthur B. Wilder, 
Manager. 
VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily, social eve- 
nings. Goif, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 


CANADA 
Banff, Alberta 


Banff Springs Hotel. French cuisine. Golf, tennis, 


boating, swimming, sulphur baths available. Plan 
your itinerary for a long stay. 
CUBA 
Havana 

Hotel Lincoln. Adjoining ocean drive. Spanish 

hospitality. 200 rooms with private bath. Individu- 


ally decorated. Spanish, American and French chefs. 


FRANCE 
Paris 


Hotel Commodore. The latest, fine hotel in Paris, 
Bath with every room. The handsomest grill room 
in Paris. Duhamel management. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 


Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 


Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park, 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 


Venice 
Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view of 
lagoons and Grand Canal. 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. 


Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. 
national society rendezvous. 


Situated on the Grand 
Inter- 
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¢...she’ll beat us in by two 
days... we should have booked 


on the Mauretania? 
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(a mid-ocean lament) 


. .. chosen by the socially pressed, by deb- 
utantes to be presented at the Court of St. 
James’s ... sportsmen bound for the Grand 
National . . . and directors with conferences 
in Paris . . Berlin . . Rome. 
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They continue in the atmosphere they know 
and demand .. . the ease and elegancies of 
life . . . a country club afloat . . . the in- | 
terior decorators have just remodeled her 
staterooms to anticipate the most exacting 
demands . . . comfortable, practical, aesthetic. 


ne 
ill 


The restaurant might be on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. . . ask Louis to arrange a dinner 
for you and guests . . . crepes suzettes are a 
specialite of the chef . . . Cunard offers the 
only a la carte service, without extra charge, 
on the Atlantic. 
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The Mauretania is the only steamer which 
can leave England and France on Saturday 
and dock in New York the following Thursday 
... five days to cross the Atlantic... 
Broadway to Pall Mall—Park Avenue to the 
rue de la Paix. 
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THE MAURETANIA SAILS 
July 6th ~ July 27th ~ August 17th 
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To France and England 
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A good car, 
good roads, and— 


a good hotel. 


After miles and miles of driving, 
the weary motorist craves appe- 
tizing food and sound sleep in 
attractive surroundings. Make 
your summer tour a succession of 
perfect days by including any of 
the following stop-overs in your 
itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service 
to the motorist at moderate rates. 


/ check 


The ROOSEVELT 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC 

The BANCROFT 

The ROBERT TREAT 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON ans 
Trenton, N. J. 


New York City 


Seattle, Wash. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT 
The PENN-HARRIS 
The TEN EYCK 
The UTICA 

The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 

The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 

The DURANT 

The PRESIDENT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio 


Flint, Michigan 


Bead Cea Ea ad a a) ta: GG Ge) 6) Gd 


Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 


Niagara Falls 


Windsor 


The CLIFTON 
The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY St. John, N. B. 


a 


fe 
UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 


A filiated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


Affiliated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. I. T. I. 
Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in 
the Orient, with the Japan Hotel Association, 
Tokio, Japan. United Travel and Hoiel 

Bureau: European Headquarters—Paris, 
6 Rue Caumartin: London, 7 St. James’s 
Street, S. W. 1. 





32 Beosdway. .... » 
604Fifth Ave.and 25 B’dway, New York 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . 
177 State Street. . . . . 
RobertDollarBldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Parian Gate, Manila 


*S§2* 


Round the 


Pacific 
Glorious vacation tours to 
the Orient and South Seas 


$852.40. Sail from Seattle direct 
to Yokohama via the American Mail 
Line or from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
ciscovia the Dollar Steamship Linefor 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, thence your 
choiceofroutesand ports on connect- 
ing lines thru the Polynesian Islands 
to Brisbane, Townsville and Sydney. 

Return to San Francisco via Suva, 
Pago Pagoand Honolulu, or via Wel- 
lington, Rarotonga and Tahiti. Or 
return to Vancouver via Auckland, 
Suva and Honolulu. 

$921.65. Sail from Los Angeles 
or San Francisco via Honolulu on 
the Dollar Steamship Line, or sail 
direct from Seattle to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Man- 
ila, Singapore. Thence on connecting 
linesto Sydney via Batavia, Samarang, 


Sourabaya, Port Darwin, Thursday Island, Townsville and 
Brisbane. Or to Sydney via Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya, 


Macassar and Brisbane. 


Return to San Francisco via Suva, Samoa, Honolulu, or via 
Wellington, Rarotonga, Tahiti. Or return from Sydney to Van- 


couver via Auckland, Suva, Honolulu. 


Stopovers at any port for one week, two weeks or longer. 
Your fare includes your meals and accommodations aboard 
ship. You will enjoy the luxury of palatial Dollar and Amer- 


ican Mail President Liners. 


Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks. A world famous 


cuisine. Plan to go this summer. 


Dollar Liners sail from Boston and New York every fortnight for the 
Orient and Round the World via Havana, Panama and California. Every 


week from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


American Mail Liners sail every fortnight from Seattle for the Orient, 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


DollarSteamshipLine 
American Mail Line 


Dime Bank Building, . . . 
1108S. Dearborn Street 
101 Bourse Bldg. 
514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 


New York 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
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. Chicago, Ill. 
- Philadelphia, Pa. 











| Go_tr—fishing—sports galore 
pec the day at the Royal 

Hawaiian. In the evening lux- 
|urious comfort—quiet—and 
'rest. For information, address 
| Matson Navigation Company, 

215 Market St., San Francisco; 








| 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles; | 


1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
| 535 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


| American Plan 400 rooms with private baths 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


| 20 acres of gardens. Game fishing un- 
| excelled. Land and water polo. Horse- 
| back riding. Swimming and surf riding. 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; 
rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


s s “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
| 8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre. 
Europe stop-over. 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 








A dignified quict place of residence for per- 
manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 
Attractive Summer rates are in effect 
from June 1st to Sept. 15th. 
Cares La PRELLE Manager 














ENJOY- this Summer 
AA RANCH 


In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur- 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex- 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 

For illustrated booklet, add: 
ANDREW ANDERSON 
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S. S. Empress of Australia. 
21,850 gross tons. Dream- 
shipofcruises. Freshfrom 
the yards at Glasgow this 
spring. 
Other cruises, 1927-28. 
South America - Africa, 
Jan. 24. Mediterranean, 
Feb. 4. West Indies (two) 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 29. 





In 133 days—the wonder-belt of the world 


AKE out your map. Trace out the 

countries which hold the wonders of 

the world—the historic temples and 
cities, the romantic peoples and civiliza- 
tions. The path beginsin the Mediterranean. 
It goes thru the Holy Land and Egypt. It 
covers India and China, and ends in Japan. 
A veritable belt, a wonder-belt, around 
the world. 

This belt is the real world cruise. Next 
December 2, the Empress of Australia sails, 
to trace it out with you. Fresh out of 
Glasgow’s yards she comes—a dream ship, 
from the power of her mighty engines to 
the luxury of her bathroomed suites, pub- 
lic lounges and swimming pool. 


40 years ago, Canadian Pacific began to 
fling an organization round the world. It 
created the Trans-Canada Limited, to carry 
you across America. Chateau Frontenac, 
Banff and 10 other hotels to house you. 





Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 
Atianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. C1n- 
cinnaTi: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Crevetanp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas City: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los ANcELEs: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapouis: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Puitapecpuia: Locust St. at 15th. Pittspurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Portianp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. St. Louis: 420 Locust St. Seatrre: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: i113 Pacific Ave. Wasnincton: 905 15th St., N. W. 
Montreac: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnipeg: Main and Portage Sts. 


Empresses to span the Pacific. More Em- 
presses to bridge the Atlantic. Agents to 
represent Canadian Pacific in the world’s 
ports. Cruise-staffs to conduct Canadian 
Pacific guests to the ends of the earth. 

And so, in this World Cruise, special 
entrée opens every gate. Smooth arrange- 
ments multiply your time. Splendid hotel, 
motor and rail accommodations ease your 
living. You see more, do more, because the 
world’s greatest travel system is conducting, 
guiding, arranging everything, everywhere. 

26 ports in 19 countries. 133 days of 
summer all the way. The real world cruise. 
Yet, fares are surprisingly low. Surely you 
want the details. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
‘TTRAVEL SYSTEM: 
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The PLAZA, New York 
Fred Sterry John D. Owen 


President Manager 











Again the Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Liner 


*SCYTHIA” 


exclusively chartered for our 
guests, limit 390; especially adapted 
for cruising: spacious decks, two 
elevators, unusually large and well 
ventilated cabins—all with hot and 
cold running water—suites, pri- 
vate baths; finest Cunard service 
and cuisine. 











The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. R; 
Managing Diteie Boston 


The SAVOY-PLAZA 


Henry A. Rost 
General Manager New York 


Opens October, 1927 





Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 
trips at every port, best hotels, automobiles, special trains, 
guides, etc. 











Free stop-over in Europe, including return by §S. S. 
Travel Service “Berengaria’, ‘“Aquitania’, “Mauretania” or any 
throughout Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


Europe | FRANK TOURIST CO. 










Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their aspera and service. 
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i includes The Clift among 

ial 9 Tits few leading hotels. And in this 
we # selected group The Clift offers 
ge- | many distinguished advantages. Quiet 
tel, yet downtown—it is at once accessible to 
our theatre, shopping and business districts. 
the H.S. Warp, Resident Manager 
Lovely El Mirasol, in the heart of Santa Barbara, 
ng, is also owned and operated by Frederick C. Clift 
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MONTAUK cae 
MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


The Miami Beach of the North 
Open June to November—American and European Plan 
A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 
Pix atmosphere of true refinement. 200 rooms with private baths. Fire- 
proof construction. With its hills and valleys, lakes and woods, the 
Ocean and Sound, Montauk offers unsurpassed facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of every out-door sport, or a panacea for those in quest of relaxation. 


“‘The Same Dependable Hospitality” 


e 
WINTER RESORT —THE LINCOLN HOTEL, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. / ly Ms; Id 
BERNHARD LUNDBERG, Manager ATreme. Z 


Illustrated Booklet on request 
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Nhe? FUSSY PACKAGE 


A rich feast in nuts and chocolate 


If you can distinguish between the finest 
chocolates carefully blended and finely milled, 
and the other kinds— 

If you appreciate the flavor of vanilla bean, 
contrasted with its imitations— 

If you prefer nut centers and nut combinations, 
and if you want your favorite assortment in a 
package of rich and quiet beauty, you will thank 
us for directing you to the Fussy Package. 

There are no soft centers in the Fussy Package. 
It is a special assortment for those who like 
chgcolates with hard, or “chewey” centers. It is 
soe example of how Whitman’s Chocolates 
are selected and packed to suit individual tastes. 
Thousands already know the Fussy Chocolates 
as their first favorites. Hundreds of thousands 
more no doubt will welcome them. 

Sold only in those selected stores, one in 
nearly every neighborhood, that combine selling 
fine candy with giving good service. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


















FUSSY CHOCOLATES 


NUT and NUT COMBINATION CENTERS 


4 














The Fussy Package contains chocolate pieces 
enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Pea- 
nuts, Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Walnuts, 
Pecan Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat, 
Nut Bricklets, Nut Brittle, Almond Dates, 
Double Peanuts, Nougat Caramels, and Al- 
mond Caratnels. Packed in boxes from half 
pound to five pounds. 
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R. GILFOYLE, engaged in the 
M homely task of picking up ginger- 

beer bottles, suddenly and sharply 
raised his head. The warm wind of a May 
morning was blowing across the ash-cart 
at the curb, but to the nose of Mr. Gil- 
foyle it did not bring the accustomed scent 
of ashes. A sweeter and lovelier perfume 
| was its burden, a fragrance that walked 
proudly with the sun-drenched apple- 
blossom and wet, spicy earth of that Spring 
morning. Araby dwells not as a rule in 
ash-carts, but Mr. Gilfoyle was a man 
whose profession had inured him to sur- 
prises. Without visible emotion he observed 
the source of this fragrance; a wilted crim- 
son rose that lay, drowned in tired petals, 
on top of the ashes. 

Mr. Gilfoyle was gifted not only in com- 
posure; he was also of the sensitive type 
which recognizes in these things a chal- 
lenge. He placed the rose behind his ear. 

And now among the riot of blos- 
soms and spangled sunlight which had, 
so far, successfully composed this May 
morning, there bloomed the headier flowers 
of Guerlain and Coty as a young woman 
came briskly around the corner of the 
house before which Mr. Gilfoyle plied his 
trade. 


ER lips were arched in discontent, her 

body, from light-spun shoulder to cob- 
web ankle, a pendulum of petulance; nor 
did her mood lighten upon perceiving Mr. 
Gilfoyle, blowing about from can to can 
like one of his own ashes, for by this time 
he had made quite a mess of the sidewalk. 
She paused, and as she did so, Mr. Gilfoyle 
emerged from his world of ashes, clothed 
in soot, and with a rose behind his ear. 

“What,” inquired the girl of the sweet 
surrounding air, “manner of creature is 
this?” 

Mr. Gilfoyle bridled. “God made me,” 
he retorted a little sharply. 

“Fancy that,” she replied mildly, indul- 
gent of this product of so whimsical a Cre- 
ator; and made as if to pass. Mr. Gilfoyle 
took the rose from his ear and smelled it 
thoughtfully. 

“I think that’s one of my roses,” she 
said. “It looks like one of those I threw 
away this morning.” 

Mr. Gilfoyle regarded it. Its simple 
qualities soothed him, a man unversed in 
the subtler charms of womankind. 

“It was one of two dozen,” said the girl, 
inconsequentially. 

“I,” said Mr. Gilfoyle humbly, “am one 
of thousands.” 

A sunbeam was glinting through the 
trees, it danced upon his bowed head and 
touched the rose to dying splendour. 
——— 





‘Lightly it quivered, broke, and threw a 


golden splinter into the pear-shaped dia- 
mond that was this girl’s heart, shattering 
it into a million amiable facets. To her 
Mr. Gilfoyle appeared.suddenly little and 
lonely, drowned in ashes; to her this rose, 
so casually discarded, seemed now an em- 
blem of courage upon his breast. 


“If you liked,” she said, almost shyly, 


Y 





DRAWING BY BENITO 


THE HAUT MONDE 


The Contessa paused at the thresh- 
old. Mr. Gilfoyle bowed. He had 
observed her emeralds and the col- 
our of her fingernails and so made 
her the speech which was usually 
for clients of low blood-pressure 


“I could manage to put some quite lovely 
things in with the ashes occasionally— 
things that might interest or amuse you, 
you know.” She spoke carefully, as one 
connoisseur to another. 

Mr. Gilfoyle’s face lighted up like a 
child’s. “It would be like a grab-bag,” he 
exclaimed with pleasure. And in this 
fashion Mr. Gilfoyle came into gradual 
possession of a number of astonishing 
things. 

There came a month of surprises, at the 
end of which he found himself the richer 
by a feather fan, a pair of silver slippers, 
tarnished, sixteen shattered lipsticks, a 
lacquer screen (nude lady with gazette) and 
a throat spray. Dear Mr. Gilfoyle! He kept 
them all. Upon his homely mantel the silver 
slippers flung a tinselled challenge to the 
bare walls, the lipstick wept sly, scarlet 
tears in the gloom. But with all these 


The Ashman Cried “Excelsior!” 


How Mr. Gilfoyle Found Dame Wisdom in the Grab-Bag, and How He Coped With Her 


treasures, he yet felt something lacking. 
True, they added a flavour, a pungency, to 
his daily life which formerly it had not 
possessed; but where, exactly, did they get 
him? Mr. Gilfoyle felt sadly that they got 
him nowhere. 

And then one morning, he stooped in 
wonder, and, in wonder, then sat down 
on the curb. 

‘For Mr. Gilfoyle had found something 
else in the ash-can. 

Tiptoe with Mr. Gilfoyle through the 
years; to the threshold of Lu Rose Cendrée, 
Inc. Here was no ordinary beauty-parlor. 
A rosy shell of a room it was, where tired 
naiads rested a while and were restored. 
Here the Contessa waited. As vibrant as 
a stretched wire, she peered into that cool 
interior where the light was like the light 
at the bottom of the ocean and pale, min- 
istering fingers curved and swayed like 
seaweeds bending with the tide. As trust- 
ful as a child, she melted to the two wise 
hands outstretched to greet their latest 
client. “Monsieur Gil?” she inquired. 


E bowed. “I am he, Contessa,” he said; 

“your devoted servant, your tireless 
slave, and, from the moment you enter this 
portal, your—creator.” 

She stared at him again; and dimly, an 
echo from the forgotten past shaped the 
words upon her lips. “God made me,” she 
retorted. 

“Oh, surely not,” he replied easily. “Not 
irrevocably, dear lady.” With a hand like a 
leaf in the wind, he indicated the glass 
panel of the door where in letters of gold- 
leaf stood the words, “La Rose Cendrée”’. 
“Ashes of Roses—they are for you, Con- 
tessa... . A little fragrance, a little sad- 
ness, the little ghost of a faint perfume 
. . . to blur, shall we say, the hardness of 
that surface as with a selfless tear... . ” 

He led her past the rows of booths where 
lips that had drooped now curved delight- 
fully in a world that was made for curving 
lips. But the Contessa soon came to a halt. 
She had remembered. 

“You,” she cried, “are the ashman! The 
ashman I gave my slippers to, and my 
feather fan—so long ago!” 

He bowed. 

“But,” she marvelled, “how did you do 
it? Your success, your manner, your 
worldliness—your charming disrespect 

. where did you learn them?” 

He bowed again. His face had softened 
as the pearl. in his scarf-pin upon which 
the last rays of the afternoon sun lay dy- 
ing. “Contessa,” he said, “life did not be- 
gin for me until I found in the ash-can your 
own copy of VANITY FAIR.” 

—M. C. M. 
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PORTRAIT OF J HAROLD MURRAY ¢ 

OF ZI/EGFELO’S "RIO RITA” D OB B S CAP S Fi 
A DOBBS CAP IN AN ENGLISH WOOLEN OF DELIGHT~ 
FULLY LIGHT TEXTURE. TAILORED WITH ALL OF THE 
FINESSE OF EXPERT ARTISTRY. IN A MODEL OF UNEQUALLED 

SMARTNESS. IS A NECESSARY ADJUNCT TO THE WARDROBE 

OF THE WELL DRESSED MAN. 

DOBBS & CO 618.620 ana 324 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New Yorh | | 

EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE VORTEX 
Not merely a diverting picturing of a decade of vehicular trans- 
port development in the British Metropolis, but a genuinely 
spirited decorative panel by one of England’s leading younger 
modernist artists, an original member of the Vorticist Group 
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INCE the publication in 1915 of The Song of the Lark, each new story by 

Willa Cather has won an increasing recognition as a picture and an evaluation 
of the American landscape. Today, after twenty-four years of scrupulous crafts- 
manship she is the heir apparent to Edith Wharton’s lonely eminence among 
America’s women novelists. Her contradictory avocations include landlord-farming 
in Nevada and a one-time editorship on McClure’s Magazine. Daughter of 
pioneers, graduate of a prairie farm and the University of Nebraska, her position 
in American letters is an absolute one by right of sheer artistic stature, beyond 
the categories of literary schools or genres. She writes in a way that seems 








VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


An American Pioneer—-Willa Cather 
The Noted Novelist Has Just Completed Her New Work «Death Comes for the Archbishop” 


utterly transparent and forthright but that conceals in its overtones a vast and 
subtle interplay of ironical intelligence. The depth and variety of her understand- 
ing is implicit in a swift, muscular style, wrought with an economy that discovers 
the inevitable word and the inevitable idea. No one else has so well expressed 
the new philosophy, the urge “to live out our potentialities”, because no other 
novelist has so deeply felt the need of it, yet so vividly seen that such a philoso- 
phy should not mark a break with our past but an enrichment. Miss Cather’s 
intellectual roots go deep into the soil of early America yet her spare, beautiful 
style has the poise and elegance inherent in the great tradition of English prose 
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The Catholic Issue in Politics 


A Consideration of the Recent Smith-Marshall Correspondence Regarding Church and State 


have believed both that a religion was no 

test of a man’s fitness for public office 
and that only a Protestant should be elected 
President of the United States. This paradox 
has often been noticed, but until about the 
year 1923 it was a merely theoretical difficulty 
without practical importance. For until after 
the second election of Governor Smith there 
had never been a serious contender for the 
Presidency who was not a Protestant. 

Since the rise of Smith desperate efforts 
have been made by Democratic politicians to 
find some way of avoiding a direct test of the 
question whether a Catholic is eligible to be 
President. They have pointed out that Smith is 
a wet, that he belongs to Tammany Hall, that 
he is a cockney. But these objections however 
sincere and weighty have been regarded by 
the mass of people as unreal. Protestants and 
Catholics alike have felt in their bones that 
any Democrat who can be elected Governor 
of New York four times would under ordinary 
circumstances have an irresistible attraction 
for the politicians. They may cross their hearts 
and say that they have no objection to Gover- 
nor Smith’s Catholicism, and they may even 
think they mean it, and yet they will not be 
believed. Governor Smith is so clearly avail- 
able by every conventional test, except that 
of his religion, that the conviction has now 
become set, and is now, I think, irremovable 
that his Catholicism alone stands in the way 
of his nomination. 


| YOR more than a century most Americans 


INCE the Catholic voters are a predomi- 

nant part of the Democratic Party outside 
of the South, the question of Smith’s nomi- 
nation has become one of life and death to the 
party. He cannot be rejected without aliena- 
ting an absolutely essential part of the votes 
on which the only possible chance of a Demo- 
cratic victory depends. There are now some 
twenty million Catholics in the United States. 
They are no longer, as they were a generation 
ago, largely confined to a class who do the 
menial work and do not have to be taken into 
account in the government of the country. 
They are a substantial and powerful part of 
the electorate, and few of them are in a mood 
to acquiesce under a concrete test in the 
unwritten law that they are second class 
citizens who cannot aspire, no matter what 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


their other qualifications, to the highest office 
in the land. 

These are the circumstances, roughly, which 
have made Mr. Marshall’s open letter in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and Governor Smith’s re- 
ply, an event of such historic importance. Mr. 
Marshall on his side formulated in the shape 
of a documented argument the inarticulate 
fear which inspires the old American tradi- 
tion against allowing a Catholic to become 
President. In effect he summarized what re- 
mains in the modern world of the medieval 
claim of the Roman church to temporal power. 
The Governor on his side made a declaration 
of belief as an American Catholic which 
amounts to a complete disavowal of the 
medieval theory of the Catholic’s power. In 
this disavowal he claimed to speak for Ameri- 
can Catholics, and prelates qualified to speak 
for the American hierarchy have publicly 
approved his utterances. The net result of the 
correspondence, therefore, has been to make 
articulate, definite, and formal separation, in 
questions of polity, between the mass of 
American Catholics, and the historic claims of 
the Roman Church. There are precedents in 
the history of American Catholicism for the 
position which the Governor has taken. But 
never has the distinction between Catholicism 
in Twentieth Century America and the Catho- 
licism of the Middle Ages been stated with 
such unqualified clearness. 


HE momentous character of Governor 

Smith’s declaration can only be under- 
stood by realizing exactly what was the ques- 
tion Mr. Marshall put to him and exactly 
what was his answer. Mr. Marshall’s argu- 
ment can be compressed into very simple 
form. The Roman Catholic Church teaches in 
the words of Pope Leo XIII that “the Al- 
mighty has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil, the one being set over 
divine, the other over human things”. But 
who, asks Mr. Marshall, shall decide what 
are the divine and what are the human 
things? He then cites Pope Pius IX who wrote 
that “to say in the case of conflicting laws 
enacted by the Two Powers (i. e., civil and 
ecclesiastical), the civil law prevails, is error.” 
Against this he cites the decision of the Su- 
preme Court (Watson vs. Jones) that religious 


liberty in America is qualified because reli- 
gious “practices inconsistent with the peace 
and safety of the State shall not be justified.” 
And from this he argues that since the Roman 
Church claims the right to decide what things 
are.within its jurisdiction, whereas the Ameri- 
can theory makes the civil power the judge 
of its own jurisdiction, no faithful Catholic 
can give unreserved allegiance to the civil 
power in America. 


HE argument comes down then to this 

crucial point: suppose the Church 
claimed that a question affecting education or 
marriage or foreign affairs was to be deter- 
mined by the principles of the Roman Church, 
and suppose the executive, legislature, and 
courts of the United States claimed that the 
question was to be determined by them, which 
authority, the ecclesiastical or the civil, would 
Governor Smith or any other good Catholic 
recognize as final? 

Governor Smith’s reply, which avowedly 
was made after consultation with priests of 
his Church is as follows: 

“,...In the wildest dreams of your 
imagination you cannot conjure up a possible 
conflict between religious principles and polit- 
ical duty in the United States, except on the 
unthinkable hypothesis that some law were to 
be passed which violated the common morality 
of all God-fearing men. If you conjure up 
such a conflict how would a Protestant re- 
solve it? Obviously by the dictates of his 
conscience. That is exactly what a Catholic 
would do. There is no ecclesiastical tribunal 
which would have the slightest claim upon the 
obedience of Catholic communicants in the 
resolution of such a conflict.” Governor Smith’s 
answer, then, to the fundamental question as 
to which jurisdiction he would recognize as 
final is that he would follow the dictates of his 
own conscience in each particular case. This 
is a very far-reaching declaration. It amounts 
to saying that there is an authority higher 
than the utterances of the Church or the law 
of the land, namely “the common morality 
of all God-fearing men,” and that the con- 
science of Alfred E. Smith, and of every other 
individual is the final interpreter of whether 
that common morality has been violated. 

If Governor Smith were not a Catholic in 

(Continued on page 78) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Wanted—A Good Hack 


How the Fair Name of a Noble Craft Is Ruined Because There Lives No Man Without Hope 


. GH!” says the genius. “Why, the man is 
just a hack!” 
Accordingly “ugh!” and “hack” get 


tossed about quite frequently because every- 
one who is not a genius right at this moment 
intends to qualify by tomorrow afternoon if 
he happens to get the time. Unfortunate are 
the results. An honest label and a useful trade 
have come into disrepute. 

Always there is much commotion about the 
genius who consents to be a hack. This is 
called “artistic prostitution” and is generally 
identified with the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
I will agree that it is generally a pity for 
God’s gifted to waste their time upon pot- 
boilers and best sellers though I must admit 
that sometimes genius manages to be quite 
charming when casual and commercial. But 
after all, the sins of genius, although impor- 
tant, can never be numerous. I mean that 
though each genius is given a liberal allow- 
ance of transgressions the sum total of sinning 
will hardly bulk up to a crime wave. Even in 
America the supply of authentic masters is not 
terrific. According to the last official census, 
there were only two geniuses in the whole 
state of Texas and but one in Nevada who 
has since died without progeny. 

The tragedy of the hack, then, is inevitably 
a more common occurrence in the daily life of 
us all. He has his tragedy. The genius turning 
hack is a rare spectacle, but on every hand 
we see the heart-rending phenomenon of the 
hack consenting to turn genius. Naturally he 
never achieves the goal he has set for himself 
and the effort quite ruins him for his ordinary 
and useful occupation. 


HE world can live in sorrow without a 
single genius, but without hacks we can’t 
go on at all. They serve as footstools and step- 
ping stones for the aristocracy of high talent. 
Helotry there must be if genius is to survive. 
Shakespeare wrote plays in letters of living 
fire and carried them around to the theatre 
where they were played by hack actors. Sup- 
pose the Globe (correct me if I’m wrong) 
had been stocked wholly with players each 
certain of his dedication and his inspiration. 
In such a case Hamlet might never have been 
played nor yet Othello. The gentleman of 
genius assigned to the role might well have 
said, “Oh no! This part is not for me. It 
stifles my personality.” And consider his fel- 
low in greatness upon first seeing the many 
sides assigned to the Moor. “Me in burnt 
cork!” he might well have exclaimed. *Pre- 
posterous!” And poor Shakespeare would have 
been sent packing. 

Very probably none of his associates knew 
the Bard for a genius but unfortunately they 
had no confused thoughts about themselves 
either and consented to play Shakespearean 
tragedy even when they thought the stuff was 
cheap bombast and claptrap. 

And around every great painter from the 
beginning of time there was necessarily an 
attendant following of hacks. Somebody had to 
clean the brushes and do the dirty work. Al- 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


ways there must be one to play the concerto 
and another to turn the music. An orchestra, 
even a jazz one, is not too well off when the 
trap drummer is seized with delusions of 
grandeur. 

Perhaps the argument may be advanced that 
genius can humble itself in minor roles and 
do the hard and useful work of the world until 
such time as opportunity comes. It can’t. 
Arrogance is the mark of true genius. And 
a little more arrogance is the mark of the 
pretender. When a man or woman is seized 
with the idea that he’s a genius, he becomes 
useful in nothing but his niche—if that. 

The general assumption is that experimental 
theatres, radical magazines and modern music 
societies come to pot because there is not 
enough talent to go round. That’s a mistake. 
Such organizations perish because of a dearth 
of hacks. The place is always cluttered up with 
geniuses but there is no one to answer the 
telephone. 


VEN tranquil people untroubled by any 

natural instinct to soar from off the ground 
and try for altitude can hardly escape the 
national itch to fly. From full page advertise- 
ments throughout the country the admonition 
thunders that each one of us must be up and 
doing and on his way to far Olympus. You do 
not play or sing or draw cartoons? Very well, 
you may learn by mail and become, if not a 
brother, at least first cousin to Beethoven and 
Rembrandt. Even the art of conversation has 
been made obligatory. Oh the pity of it! In 
days of old there used to be at every party 
one pleasant guest who took no part in the 
conversation. He was a genial, pleasant fellow 
and because he knew himself for a social 
hack it was his custom to sit a little apart 
by the big table and mix the drinks. 

Now each one must mix his own. Every 
guest at every party is a lion. The genial, 
pleasant hack is not that way any longer. His 
whole life has been changed since that night 
his wife upbraided him in the taxi saying, “I 
am so ashamed.” He’s bought the various five- 
foot sets, the scrapbooks and the collection 
of the world’s wit and humour. He speaks 
French and plays the piano according to ex- 
peditious methods. “Allez,” he says and sits 
to Chopin. In the middle he may pause a mo- 
ment to remark, “Why, no, madame, the author 
of those lines was Walt Whitman. He wrote 
them in the late spring of ’sixty-five.” And 
when the piece is done to a turn he'll still 
hold the centre of the stage by saying loudly, 
“It seems there were two Greeks—Plato and 
Aristotle.” 

In halcyon days all journalists were hacks 
and unashamed. Indeed “journalist” was prac- 
tically a synonym for hack. And, being 
hacks, the boys and girls worked hard and 
dug for news and often found out who it was 
who committed the murder several days before 
the police got around to it. If the day’s assign- 
ment was to type out the weather reports it 
was all right. Copy readers were accepted as 
friends and comrades by the writing men. 


There was no feeling that any great damage 
had been done to English literature if several 
paragraphs came off the lead and a little more 
was snipped at the end. Today there is a scene 
whenever the blue pencil rises. The man who 
wrote the story is no longer a reporter—he’s 
Theodore Dreiser serving a brief apprentice- 
ship and already ripe for graduation. This 
copy being mutilated upon the desk has form 
and structure. Not one brick may be removed 
lest a great edifice lean and totter. In the old 
days a story about a trial used to begin with 
a snappy paragraph of the chief blunders 
made by the defendant upon the witness stand. 
Now we get instead a word picture of the 
effect of early twilight as it sends dancing 
shadows across an old and sombre courthouse. 

Nor does the copy reader take it calmly when 
the young artist screams and rages as the 
copy bleeds with each stroke of the curtailing 
pencil. This is no one-sided struggle of genius 
against hack. The man on the desk—he’s no 
hack either. This job is just a stop-gap by 
which he may keep body and soul together 
until such time as he finishes the fifth and 
sixth volumes of his psycho-analytic novel. 

But after all what does it matter as to the 
form in which the copy goes upstairs to the 
composing room. It will be jumbled there be- 
cause the linotyper is serving as a printer at 
night in order to complete his course in 
sculpture at the Art Students’ League. 

“And how is your second act?” says the 
foreman of the press room. 

“Some little trouble with the peripety,” 
replies the assistant. “I can’t quite get the 
motivation of Blanche as yet.” 

“Plays are not written, they’re rewritten,” 
says the foreman sagely and then after some 
little talk with citations from O’Neill and 
Ibsen the presses begin to rumble and the 
hacks in the city room put on their coats and 
go home to serve the muses. 


ND, once upon a time, and here is true 
bitterness, a newspaper column was a 
space assigned to a man to be filled in such 
a way as to cause no libel suits or annoyance. 
The columnist was privileged to say, “Here's 
eloquence,” and quote six or seven hundred 
words from a current novel. Or he could sign 
his name at the top, set down “Old Subscriber 
writes,” and with some shears and paste be 
done for the whole day. 

He can still do it and sometimes does. But 
only under protest. The fact that Field became 
famed as a poet and Don Marquis graduated 
into drama has been very bad for the industry 
of columning. The impression gets abroad 
that the man on such a job is preparing him- 
self for some great work or ought to be. The 
assumption goes that he is in reality philos- 
opher, novelist or public speaker. After a bit 
he begins to believe it himself and there is 
needless suffering both on the part of the 
hack and his two friends and a cousin whom 
he learns to refer to as “my public.” Within 
the week a columnist on a Metropolitan daily 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A Novelist of the People Interprets a Great American City and Its Life and Illusions 


Ohio, O Rome, O Springfield, Illinois. 

Pitter-patter. Feet on pavements. Hun- 
dreds of miles of pavements. Subways. Buses 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Lovers on benches in Central Park. Police- 
men standing on street corners. Where do they 
get all the big New York policemen? Sure 
we're a great race to produce such men. Smart 
girls on Fifth Avenue. Furs. Legs. Little 
shop girls, too. 

Bill said in one day he did more 
think-loving than ever before in this 
life. 
It gets hot in New York City. It gets 
mighty cold there. 

You have to have a lot of dough to 
get by. Bill says, “Why get by?” 

Jake says you can have more fun in 
New York with ten dollars than any- 
where else. He says he bets that Paris 
can’t get you more for your dough. 

Bill says it’s a lie. He says no dough 
—nothing doing. 

Jake says Bill lies himself. 

If you’re broke landing in New York, 
say from Illinois now, it looks so big. 

You get used to it, Jake says. Jake 
has been here ten years. He walks right 
along as though he were on some main 
street. He doesn’t look at anything. 

Bill and T looked and looked. You get 
an eyefull alright. Such a lot to look at. 

Buildings. Men. Women. How could 
they get so much done in so few years? 
It’s only three or four hundred years 
at most, Bill says. What’s that? 

Ah, that’s nothing, Jake says. You go 
away ten years. Then come back. You'll 
see what's what. 

Jake told Bill and me that the life of 
a big skyscraper in New York was—on 
wkat he called the average—about nine 
years. 

Great God! Speed, eh? 

When Jake told us that, Bill and me 
went back to our hotel. We said it was 
enough for one say. 

Of course we saw it all wrong. Most Amer- 
icans—fiom the middle west—save and save 
before they ever get to New York. We didn’t. 
We just dumped right in on the town. 

We were in a little dingy hotel far down 
below where the swells live. There was an 
elevated railroad somewhere near. Bill and 
[had a smoke or two and then we went to bed. 
There were two beds in the room. 

Pitter-patter, feet on pavements. A man 
kept shouting somewhere out in the street. 
The steady roar of teams and trucks on stone 
pavements. The elevated trains going by. You 
know how trucks back-fire sometimes. Like 
asky-scraper coming down. Like a sky-scraper 
going up, eh? 

Bil! was a tall man with red hair. He snored 
when he slept. I had picked him up in Syra- 
cuse, beating my way east to New York. 

It was he knew Jake. Jake had black hair 
and a big mustache. Bill said he was a Pole. 


() oui O Dream of Youth, O Athens, 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


There in that hotel, amid the roaring noises, 
sleep coming to me—dreams—that first time 
coming to New York. 

O, Mecca. O, Dream of Youth. O, Rome. 

City majestic—whirling in dreams. The 
roar of elevated trains, trucks going by, team- 
sters shouting, became in dreams sky-scrapers 
getting themselves torn down, sky-scrapers 
getting themselves reared up. 





DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


NEW YORK 


A view of the American metropolis by Frans Mase- 
reel, a Belgian artist who has never been there. This 
drawing is very much in the same spirit as Sherwood 
Anderson’s article—a vivid, impressionistic, kaleido- 
scopic interpretation of a great.city and its daily life 


Faster and faster. Faster and faster. Speed. 
Speed. The life of buildings in New York be 
came not nine years but nine days, nine hours, 
nine minutes, nine seconds. 

They tell me a whole long dream takes 
place in the fraction of a second. Scientists 
say that. How scientists know some things they 
do know I don’t know. 

Anyway that roaring dream-night is gone 
now. Bill and Jake gone somewhere. I never saw 
them again after those few days in New York. 

Wind-swept prairie towns, all the middle 
west, the south, the far west, the north sending 
its men up to New York. I daresay there are 
some men who were born there. 

The life of a nation always breathes through 
some gteat city. It is the center, the heart 
of things. 

O Chicago—why did you not grasp that 
thing first? 

Chicago too far away yet. From what? 

From Europe of course. 


Chicago’s turn may come yet. A few hun- 
dred years more. What’s the hurry? 

Fling wide your arms, O Chicago. Stretch 
yourself. You’ve got plenty of room. Pre- 
pare yourself for your own day. It will 
come. Fling wide over prairies the ultimate 
American city. Make and re-make a hundred 
times. That may be your job. 

New York holds the cards now. Long years 
of New York’s supremacy yet. 

Until Europe, as a force in American 
life, disappears. Until great European 
cities become outlying places. 

The center of all western things drift- 
ing west and west. 

Money. Beauty. Power. The new im 
perialism. 

The imperialistic mood has come to 
New York now. I felt it that first time 
when I went there with Bill and saw 
Jake. Jake was imperial with Bill and 
me. The second time it had got into 
buildings, into streets, into the way 
people walked in the streets. 

I came alone that second time, wan- 
dering in streets at night, saw more and 
more clearly the vast grim imperial 
beauty of our great American city. 

Sometimes I thought it wonderful 
that men could walk there thinking 
of their own little affairs, being in love, 
eating, sleeping. They seemed like tiny 
crawling, meaningless things going 
along under the great towering walls. I 
used to walk along behind groups of 
men and women, pretending to look in 
shop windows, listening to hear what 
they were talking about. It seemed to 
me then the most lovely testimonial to 
men’s courage that they could live in 
such a city at all. 

And meanwhile the walls going 
higher and higher, buildings flinging 
themselves up into the sky, buildings of 
stone and iron. 

American working men—far up there 
in the sky, flinging the buildings higher 

and higher, up into the sky. 


You see all that, think all that, get yourself 
all filled up with pride, being American, and 
then go away to dream awhile by the shore, 
say, of some southern river. You see blacks on 
boats. You see men ploughing fields. In little 
openings in the forest you see men cutting 
down trees, floating them away on rivers. 

You write perhaps a novel, a poem, a tale. 
What dves it matter? “This novel-garbage” 
old Thomas Carlyle called it. Such books as 
my kind write. 

Then you come back. All the new buildings 
gone. Other buildings gone up, higher and 
higher. Forms of buildings changing as 
dreams change. 

Any possibility there—in New York—in 
Chicago—in America. 

Beautiful cities. To me an American pro- 
vincial, wandering occasionally to New York, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Recreations 


VANITY FAIR 


An Englishman Deplores the Dread Professionalism With Which «‘The Good Time” Is Invested 


“Neither Discus nor Javelin Throwing is 

practised at Oxford and Cambridge.” And 
further—‘*The Hammer Throwing Event has 
been abandoned.” We deny that Britain is 
decadent—vainly indeed while “these Events 
are regular features at all American and 
foreign schools, colleges and universities.” 
The only comfort is that the English are still 
unique in possessing cricket; that they have 
more golf links per square mile of territory 
than any other people in the world; that 
their football and racing crowds are more 
numerous than those of any other European 
nation; and that all the world records for 
walking, from eleven to twenty-five miles, are 
held by British walkers. It is still just possible 
to be an Englishman and proud of the fact. 
And even if English sport is not the unique 
and supreme affair that once it was, England 
has at least the credit for the invention of the 
now international word. 

Sport... Sport... I shut my eyes and see a 
whole city streaming out on a fine Derby Day 
towards Epsom Downs. I see people sitting 
under umbrellas watching the Oxford and 
Cambridge sports; people in mackintoshes 
watching the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race, in top hats watching the Eton and Har- 
row match. I see stout men practising golf 
strokes, again and again. I see grouse shooters 
and pheasant shooters, Italian sparrow shooters 
and thrush trappers, crocodile shooters in 
India getting sunstroke, big game shooters in 
Malaya picking the leeches off their legs. 


| BLUSH to record the humiliating fact— 


ND opening my eyes again, I examine 
the reality outside my windows—pink 
Dolomite crags against the blue sky and, in 
the foreground, snow slopes with people on 
skis practising Telemarks and Christianias, 
hour after hour, on the trodden surface. A 
sledge jingles down the road carrying the 
victims of a bob-sleigh accident—two men 
with all the skin scraped off their faces and 
a broken leg or two. And in other sections 
of the landscape the skaters are working in- 
defatigably at their outside edges; the ski 
jumpers hurtle into space and are carried 
home on stretchers; the amateurs of moun- 
taineering toil up in search of avalanches and 
precipices; the dowagers and the old gentle- 
men who can only look on at the activities of 
their juniors make their way over the slippery 
snow with the gestures of tight rope walkers. 
Admirable is the industry of the Telemarkers 
and the skaters, magnificent the daring of bob- 
sleigh racers and ski jumpers, worthy of 
better causes the courageous endurance of the 
mountaineers. I admire, but I feel not the 
slightest desire to emulate, their achievements. 
Content, if I can enjoy myself, to ski quite 
badly, unambitious of becoming an expert, 
I go out sliding for an hour or two each after- 
noon in search of health and landscapes. The 
idea of working like a galley-slave, training 
like a circus performer, risking life and limb 
like a soldier—all in the name of recreation— 
does not appeal to me. Still less does the idea 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


of standing or sitting about, watching other 
people do these things. The truth is, I am 
afraid, that I lack the sporting spirit. 

And it is not only sport that leaves me cold. 
I find that I care as little for those indoor 
activities, which my contemporaries compen- 
diously describe as “a Good Time”. In the 
evening the hard working sportsmen and 
sportswomen come in from the snow slopes 
and the rinks, bathe, change, eat and then 
devote themselves with an _ extraordinary 
energy to having the Good Time which the 
proprietors of their hotels so thoughtfully 
provide for them. The jazz bands strike up, 
making drearily barbaric music, hour after 
hour. The Good Timers dance. In the blessed 
intervals of silence, they sit about and smoke 
and chatter and drink. The caterwauling be- 
gins again. His Master’s Voice; obediently the 
Good Timers rise to their feet, begin once 
more to dance. And the air becomes thicker 
and smokier and hotter and more fetid, until 
at last, towards one or two in the morning, the 
Good Time comes to an end. And all over the 
world, in thousands upon thousands of hotels 
and cabarets, casinos and restaurants and 
night clubs, an exactly similar Good Time 
is being supplied, ready made and standard- 
ized, by those whose business it is to sell it. 
These Good Timers among the Dolomites are 
indistinguishable from the Good Timers of 
London and Shanghai, of Vienna and Sydney 
and New York. Hour after hour, with the 
weary persistence of slaves obeying an order, 
the dumb patience of trained and performing 
animals, they trot and trot, they wag the legs 
and agitate the hams. Looking at them, I am 
looking at the Good Timers of an entire 
planet. Here, in the Dolomites, I survey pros- 
perous mankind enjoying itself from China 
to Peru. The spectacle, I must confess, seems 
to me rather depressing. 


O sportsman myself, and a confirmed dis- 

liker of Good Times, I often wonder 
whether all the people I see heroically sacri- 
ficing themselves to their amusements are 
really enjoying the process as much as they 
profess or, at any rate, are popularly assumed 
to be doing. I am surely not unique; there 
must be others like me. Certainly, many of the 
presumed enioyers look bored and melancholy 
enough. And when I consider that our extrav- 
agant enthusiasm for sport and a Good Time 
is a thing of very recent growth, I find my 
suspicions increased. I am not old; but even 
I can remember a time when things were very 
different from what they are at present. I can 
remember a time, for example, when the con- 
tinent of Europe was almost absolutely inno- 
cent of most forms of organized sport, when 
there was no such thing as regular after-dinner 
and tea-time dancing in any English hotel, 
when winter sports were, if not in their in- 
fancy, at least in their adolescence, when 
mixed tennis was a gentle patting and the 
standard of achievement in every sport was 
vastly lower than it is today, when amateur 
athletics were still amateurish, when few 


Americans played golf and no Frenchmen 
boxed and the Discus was thrown by none but 
Finns. Such was the state of things when I was 
a boy. 

Today, less than twenty years later, the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon interest in organized 
sport has spread, and is still spreading, like 
an infection, through every country of the 
world. In every athletic activity the standard 
of performance has been raised to an unprec- 
edentedly high pitch and the amateur of to- 
day devotes as much time, thought and hard 
work to perfecting himself at his favourite 
sports as did the professional of an earlier 
generation. At the same time the taste for 
looking on has spread. The modern football 
match draws more spectators than did the 
gladiatorial shows of ancient Rome. For a 
good seat at a prize fight or a contest between 
tennis champions enormous prices are paid. 
The organizing of sport has become an impor- 
tant and lucrative profession. So has the or- 
ganization of Good Times. Every self-respect- 
ing hotel and restaurant now has its jazz 
band, and the jazz band earns its keep. For 
the habit of lounging about in places of public 
entertainment, of dancing regularly in the 
afternoon and evening has spread throughout 
the whole of the more prosperous sections of 
the community. In contemporary life, sport 
and a Good Time have assumed an importance 
which, I think it would be true to say, they 
have never possessed before in the whole of 
recorded history. 


AMES, dancing and social amusements in 

general are, in some sort, biological neces- 
sities. Even animals play together or by them- 
selves, dance and perform rituals at the 
mating season. All human societies have 
their sports, dances and communal recreations. 
It would be astonishing, it would even be de- 
plorable if we were without them. There is 
nothing strange in the fact that we should be 
interested in sport and Good Times. In our 
grandfathers’ day people were probably too 
little interested in these things, had too few 
opportunities to be interested. Town dwellers, 
even the more prosperous of them, got too 
little exercise and healthy amusement. Puri- 
tanism did not allow youth’s time to be good 
enough. There has been a violent and sus- 
tained reaction. For the middle and upper 
classes of contemporary society, sport is no 
longer the means to a recreative and hygienic 
end; it is an end in itself, an absolute good. 
And the Good Time has become habitual, a 
daily necessity, not an occasional refreshment. 
We have come to take our recreations too 
seriously. We have made of amusement a 
regular, important, whole-time business. Our 
ancestors had more wisdom. 


Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 


The thinly placed stones of worth have be- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Ralph Barton Illustrates “The Droll Stories” 


The Noted American Artist Is at Work on a Series of Thirty Six Drawings for a New Balzac Edition 


ALPH BARTON, the most noted, as well as the most widely followed, of 

American caricaturists, is at work on a set of thirty-six ful) page illus- 
trations for a new edition of Honoré de Balzac’s Droll Stories. The drawing 
above is for the third tale of the Stories entitled, The King’s Sweetheart. The 
artist here depicts Francois I and La Belle Ferroniére standing before the gold- 
smith’s shop on the Pont au Change. It is particularly fortunate that this 
artist should have been entrusted by the publishers with the task of illus- 
trating the first fine American edition of the Contes Drolatiques. Not only 
is Mr. Barton a rabid francophile in sentiment but he has recently married a 


famous French composer, Germaine Tailleferre of the group known as Les Six, 
and taken up permanent residence in Paris. It will be remembered, moreover, 
that Mr. Barton recently defended the French nation in these very pages, for 
he is a writer as well as an artist of distinction. To do justice to the Droll 
Stories, the artist made a special pilgrimage to Touraine—the locale in which 
Balzac in his single literary venture into this district laid the plots of the Droll 
Stories—and made numerous sketches on the actual scene. The old houses on the 
bridge in the drawing above were adapted from Old Quarter 14th and 15th Century 
dwelling houses in Tours. The Conciergerie and Sainte-Chapelle are in the distance 
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Poor Alice 


VANITY FAIR 


A Modern Parable of an Ingénue’s Distressing Adventures in Theatrical Wonderland 


LICE always felt that the whole thing was 
Aentces the fault of the White Rabbit. 
She had walked with him all the way 
down the street and he had suddenly vanished 
into a little hole in the ground. Alico, with 
great difficulty, squeezed herself into the 
hole, and followed. Ahead of her was a long 
dark passage down which she could see the 
White Rabbit hurrying for all he was worth. 
He seemed to be very agitated and kept mut- 
tering to himself: “Brady—Shubert—ten- 
percent, Brady—Shubert—ten-percent,” in 
the most monotonous manner. 

“What a curious language,” thought Alice, 
“though I-suppose all the other rabbits under- 
stand it.” 

At that moment the White Rabbit vanished, 
and Alice found herself in front of a little 
door, on which was a sign, “W. RABBIT— 
Theatrical Agent.” Alice squeezed through the 
door and founc herself in a little room, so 
small that she had to bend to keep her head 
from touching the ceiling. In the room sitting 
round the walls, was the strangest assort- 
ment of small birds and animals. They seemed 
to resent Alice very strongly which was not 
surprising as they were actors and actresses 
looking for engagements. 

“Did you ever see anything so enormous?” 
said one old Owl almost out loud, “Whoops, 
dearie, look at her legs and—.” She continued 
in a whisper in the ear of a green parrot who 
sat by her side and kept screeching in the most 
ear-splitting way. There was a Duck, and a 
Lory and an Eaglet. In one corner two Mice 
sat nervous and silent. And there was a Pea- 
cock whose feathers got in everybody’s way 
and particularly annoyed an elderly Stork 
who stood leaning on his cane. 


HROUGH a little window at one side, 

a Dodo stuck his head and surveyed 
the company. He seemed to be there especial- 
ly to keep everyone away from the White 
Rabbit. He kept saying over and over again, 
to no one in particular, “Nothing today— 
nothing today.” Nobody paid the slightest 
attention to him; they all sat on patiently. 

“How stupid of them,” thought Alice, and 
she went up to the Dodo and said politely, 
“Excuse me, but can I see the White Rabbit?” 

“Nothing today,” repeated the Dodo which 
didn’t seem at all the correct answer to Alice, 
so she made her request again. This was 
rather a shock to the Dodo, who vanished 
precipitately, only to come back in a second 
through another door and beckon myster- 
iously to Alice with his right wing. Alice 
followed him through dozens of doors till 
she was quite tired and suddenly found her- 
self in front of the White Rabbit who was 
sitting talking to a rather fat Frog, who wore 
a good many diamond rings. 

“How "bout this one?” said the White 
Rabbit waving his ears at Alice, who didn’t 
think it very polite of him to refer to her as 
“this one.” 

The Frog croaked, and looked up at Alice, 
whose head was still touching the ceiling. 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


“Young,” murmured the White Rabbit, “and 
cheap.” 

“Take off your hat,” croaked the Frog. 

“I haven’t got one on,” replied Alice ner- 
vously. 

“Well, take off your stockings,” said the 
Frog. 

Alice found that her head was no longer 
touching the ceiling, in fact, she was shrinking 
rapidly in size. She took off her stockings. 

“Now stand on your head,” croaked the Frog. 

By the time Alice had finished standing on 
her head, she had become so small that she 
barely reached the White Rabbit’s knee, in 
fact she was only prevented from vanishing 
completely by the timely re-entrance of the 
Dodo who whisked her out and pushed her 
into the street, saying as he did so, “Rehearsal 
—Father William—Madhatter’s Theatre—at 
once.” 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear!” said Alice rather 
angrily when she had recovered her breath. 


(For Alice was a modern girl and could use’ 


strong language on occasion.) 


OWEVER, she did as she was told and 

soon found herself at the Theatre. She 
tried to go through the stage door, but found 
her entrance barred by an enormous blue 
caterpillar who sat quietly on a toadstool, 
smoking a pipe. Alice found out later that he 
had sat on the same toadstool for twenty years 
without moving. The Caterpillar looked at 
Alice in silence for some time, and then, re- 
moving his pipe, said languidly, 

“Who are you?” 

“Nobody,” replied Alice truthfully. 

“Then you can’t come in,” said the Cater- 
pillar and continued to smoke as if that closed 
the matter. 

“But,” persisted Alice timidly, “I have an 
appointment with Father William.” 

“There ain’t no such person,” said the Cater- 
pillar, and laughed loudly in his caterpillar 
fashion. Alice thought this was very rude, in 
addition to being bad grammar, and said so. 
Then the Caterpillar explained: 

“Father William is the name of the play.” 

“I can’t help it—” said Alice, getting really 
annoyed. “I’m in the play, so you must let 
me in. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” snapped the Cater- 
pillar. “There’s only one person in the play— 
and that’s the Cheshire Cat—she’s the star. 
You must be blind or you’d have seen her 
name up there.” 

Alice looked up and saw a huge sign which 
read :— 





THE MADHATTER 
Presents 


| THE CHESHIRE 
in 
“Father William” 


By W. Shakespeare 


CAT | 





“But she can’t be the only person in the 
play,” objected Alice. 

“Oh, can’t she?” said the Caterpillar. “That 
just shows how ignorant you are. The Che- 
shire Cat is a star—therefore, there can’t be 
anybody else in the play.” 

“But whom does she talk to?” asked Alice. 

The Caterpillar shrugged his shoulders. Of 
course he had none to shrug, but he went 
through the motions. 

“Oh, there are a few insects who will be 
crawling about—like yourself, for instance. 
I don’t count them.” 

He then turned his back on Alice and 
started singing at the top of his voice: 


Twinkle, twinkle little star 

No one wonders what you are; 
In fact it’s said, an awfui lot, 
On principle you should be shot. 


While he was thus occupied Alice got into 
the Theatre. It was rather dark inside, and 
all she could see at first was the Cheshire Cat 
standing in the middle of the stage with her 
back arched, and screeching loudly. The Mad- 
hatter himself sat, feeble and dejected, on a 
chair in front of her, nodding his head meekly 
to everything she said. 


HEN Alice noticed a number of small 

birds and animals huddled in a corner 
together. They were very similar to the crea- 
tures she had seen in the White Rabbit’s 
office. 

When the Cheshire Cat paused for a mo- 
ment to take breath the Madhatter took the 
opportunity to say hurriedly, “All right my 
dear-—have it your own way.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” snarled the Cat. 

“Come here, Tortoise,” ordered the Hatter. 

Very slowly a dejected tortoise detached 
itself from the nervous group in the corner 
and advanced haltingly to the centre of the 
stage. 

“Mind you don’t trip,” sneered the star, 
which Alice thought most unkind, especially 
as the Tortoise was obviously slow. 

“I’m sorry old man,” said the Hatter taking 
the Tortoise to one side, “but the star thinks 
you're too slow for the part.” 

The tortoise thought a moment and said, 
“That’s how I was born.” 

“I can’t help it—old man,” said the Hatter 
amiably, “you’re supposed to be a greyhound 
in the play and you’re not a bit like one.” 

“T’ve got an Equity contract,” said the Tor- 
toise slowly but defiantly. 

“That’s all right, old man—you’ll get two 
weeks’ salary.” 

“Will he?” snapped the Cat. “Try and get it 
out of the Frog.” 

So the poor Tortoise ambled off very slowly, 
and the Hatter called out: 

“Now we'll start the rehearsal.” 

At that moment he caught sight of Alice. 
He looked at her for a moment in silence, 
and said, “Come here, child.” Alice hastily 
straightened her hair and went over to him. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Fay Bainter Takes Her Turn 





Se eee eee 











STEICHEN 


The Friendly Lady of «The Enemy”’ Flies Into Vaudeville With Snatches of Her Best Roles 


HE innocent Monsicur Vaude, whose efforts to afford the public an elegant 

Sort of lighter entertainment are called responsible for more or less modern 
vaudeville, would be amazed to know how many famous dramatic and musical 
Stars have lately taken sabbatical turns beneath his banner. Among the most 
recent, reckon Fay Bainter, for whom Samuel Behrmen, author of the Guild’s 
newest comedy, The Second Man, has forged an act of her formerly best parts, 
taken from such well remembered plays as East Is West, The Enemy and The 
Willow Tree. Miss Bainter, bucking the Hol!ywood-bounders, came Eastward 


in 1312 from her birthplace, Los Angeles, and gave New York an immediate 
glance of her melting eye. But her voice was her readiest fortune. It proved 
a voice as merry in musical comedy as heart-wringing in the spoken sorrows of 
such as The Two Orpkans and Channing Pollock’s hectic peace-tract. When 
Victor Herbert’s posthumous The Dream Girl went by the boards, she foreswore 
operetta forever. The legitimate stage saw her last in First Love—as a latterday 
Mimi in an idyllic’ Paris, a creature of April tears and June-bride delights, who 
is also to be commemorated in the gay ingredients of this potpourri of her réles 
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Hollywood Royalty 


VANITY FAIR 


More Observations on the Film Metropolis and Some of Its More Prominent Citizens 


OTION picture stars are the modern 
M equivalent of the kings and queens of 

romance. Not only do they command 
more attention than royalty ever did any- 
where, but also they wield a power which is 
unusual in any world, the power of satisfying 
wishes. Every great cinema company is so 
organized that any ordinary scene required 
by a script, and many extraordinary scenes, 
can be put together in a few hours, at most 
in a few days. It is the boast of Los Angeles, 
Hollywood (whatever inclusive name you pre- 
fer to give this great sprawling city which 
usurps several valleys, several mountains, even 
the seacoast) that it can supply almost any 
variety of flora or fauna, artificial or natural, 
for which there may be a demand. Within a 
few miles of any studio it is practically pos- 
sible to arrange anything. Men with long 
beards, grown for the purpose, hopefully stroll 
the streets anxious to be at work. “Peddling 
the bush” is, I believe, the affectionate local 
argot for this curicus occupation. Ladies breed 
St. Bernards, Dalmatians, and Borzois with 
the quite plausible intention of making them 
earn their living in the movies. I have no 
doubt that efficient mothers raise babies with 
the same end in view. It is possible to pro- 
cure a dwarf or an Angora goat at a few 
minutes’ notice. Furniture of any occidental 
or oriental period is available. 

This condition makes it feasible for a star 
or a director with an imagination to satisfy 
any personal whim. If he desires, perchance, 
to watch a procession of elephants and camels, 
accompanied by nude Nubians with torches, 
pass his bedroom window, he is merely obliged 
to issue an order to that effect. A parade of 
mannequins, a Hopi snake dance, a flight of 
flamingos are all within reason. 


HE acreage of the Lasky ranch makes it 
possible to erect sets there of a size that 
would considerably wrench the dimensions of 
the Paramount lot. When Jim Cruze, “on loca- 
tion,” recently invited Scott Fitzgerald to 
spend an afternoon with him at this ranch, 
the author of The Great Gatsby asked if there 
would be quiet. Assured that there would be, 
he arrived to find himself in a complete 
French village with approximately two thous- 
and peasants living there in native costume. 
“As I drove in,” Scott, still in bewilderment, 
told me, “the band struck up the Black Bot- 
tom and the tricolor was hoisted!” 

Apropos of this band, it is perhaps well to 
observe parenthetically that no scene of what- 
ever purport is photographed without musical 
accompeniment, usually supplied by a har- 
monium and a violin. This music, gay or sad, 
always banal, is intended to inspire the actors 
to a more vibrant display of the appropriate 
emotions. King Vidor, however, informed me 
that he utilizes music to set the rhythm for a 
scene, more or less to time the action and 
to suggest the breadth of gesture. One star, 
not content with the thin harmonies which a 
pair of musicians are capable of producing, 
engages the best jazz band in Hollywood to 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


set the saxophone free on _ her set. 

Jim Cruze found time, especially at night, 
growing heavy on his hands at the distant 
Lasky ranch. Scott amused him one day. The 
next, according to report, he telephoned Tom 
Geraghty to invite him to come out that eve- 
ning for a bibulous conversation. Tom refused, 
but offered an alternative suggestion: “Why 
don’t you call up a casting agency?” The 
suggestion was acted upon. Cruze telephoned 
the agency to send him a good drinker at 
once. “He must have a beard and wear evening 
clothes,” Jim added reflectively. The man 
arrived hell-for-leather and was Jim’s com- 
panion for several evenings. He was paid $10 
a day. 

There is further the diverting story of the 
very prominent gentleman of business from 
New York who was receiving intensive enter- 
tainment in Hellywood. Something, it was felt, 
must be done to make every minute of his 
sojourn there agreeable, and as stars at work 
refuse to go out in the evening, the casting 
agency was relied upon to fill the chairs with 
attractive women at the large dinners. Every 
morning the host of the distinguished guest 
telephoned the agency to order ten, fifteen, or 
twenty beautiful gals in evening dress. These 
young ladies were paid $7.50 a day to dine 
with a man whom every one wanted to meet. 


ANY affairs were arranged to honor the 

approaching marriage of Miss Stella 
Yeager to Mitchell Leisen, art director at the 
De Mille studio. Thus Jeanie Macpherson in- 
vited twelve of us to the Los Angeles opening 
of The Miracle, followed by a supper in the 
Cocoanut Grove of the Ambassador. At this 
supper, the table decorations, the music, the 
favours, the food were all elaborate reminders 
of the special nature of the occasion. I knew 
that Jeanie was much too occupied to plan any 
kind of party—the night before she had been 
detained with Mr. De Mille in the projection 
room until four in the morning deciding upon 
cuts in the vast number of reels of The King 
of Kings, for the script of which she had been 
responsible. How, I inquired, had she found 
time to devise this symbolic supper? 

Jeanie laughed. “Why I didn’t do a thing 
about it,” she replied. “I haven’t time. None 
of us has time. I simply told the property 
man that I wanted an original wedding set. 
As a matter of fact, all the decorations for the 
wedding. which is to take place Saturday at 
Cecil’s ranch, have been designed at the 
studio. Even the bride’s dress is being made 
there. We have,” she added, “one of the best 
couturiéres in the world.” It is characteristic 
of Hollywood that the bride and groom wore 
Russian costumes at this wedding and that 
the decorations and food were also Russian. 

But perhaps it was when I glimpsed the 
movie stars receiving public adulation that I 
was reminded most strongly of the triumphs 
of the Cesars and the Romanoffs. I had once 
observed Jackie Coogan holding up traffic on 
Fifth Avenue for fifteen minutes while he 
stood on the base of the signal tower at the 


intersection of Forty-second Street. I had heard 
descriptions of Charlie Chaplin being mobbed 
in railroad stations. Nevertheless, somehow 
all this—and much more—did not prepare me 
for the marvels of a Sid Grauman opening. 

When Old Ironsides opened at Grauman’s 
Egyptian Theatre, Mrs. Lasky invited me to 
be her guest. Among her other guests at, din- 
ner were Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford and it was with them that I drove from 
the Ambassador to the theatre in Hollywood, 
a considerable distance. I was at first aston- 
ished by the number of cars on the boulevard, 
an amazing procession. Two miles away from 
the theatre the crowd stood ten deep behind 
the kerb, and for the whole of that two miles 
Mary Pickford (in a closed car—recognized 
through the window only by the illumination 
afforded by the street lamps) was cheered, 
not faintly, not half-heartedly, but lustily, even 
hysterically. Whenever the car was halted by 
trafic women pushed their way through the 
mob to peer through the glass at their idol. 

When, at length, we reached the theatre the 
scene became _ prodigious. Searchlights 
streamed in all directions. A battalion of 
policemen vainly attempted to push back the 
seething hordes of gaping humanity, children, 
young boys and girls, old men and women. 
Frequently a suppliant figure would break 
through the ring to prostrate herself at the 
royal feet. 

“Mary, let me kiss your hand!” “Let me kiss 
the hem of your dress!” “Mary, our own 
Mary!” These and kindred exclamations, with 
accompanying action, penetrated the resound- 
ing cheers of the multitude. Just off the side- 
walk, in the lobby, a camera man ground away 
at his apparatus, backed by Klieg lights. 
From a safe asylum, a foot or two behind 
the camera, Frank and Bertha Case and I 
watched them photograph the emperor and 
empress. 


E entered the doors of the theatre three 

quarters of an hour after the time set 
for the show to begin. There-we encountered 
Mrs. Grauman. 

“We've been waiting for you, Mary,” she 
cried. “I said we wouldn’t begin till you came 
even if we had to wait till midnight!” 

As we walked down the aisle of the vast 
auditorium, a sea of faces craning in our 
direction—I happened to be by Miss Pick- 
ford’s side, but I slipped back quickly to 
permit Mr. Fairbanks to take my place—there 
was a new demonstration: the entire audience 
rose and cheered. As we found our seats, the 
lights were extinguished and the band began 
to play the overture. 

Perhaps no one else on this occasion re- 
ceived just the ovation allotted to Mary, but 
others did receive ovations, and they do at 
every opening night at Grauman’s Theatres. 
The crowd always collects to applaud its 
favorites: Colleen Moore, Pauline Starke, 
Bebe Daniels ...A fellow with a mega- 
phone stands next to the carriage opener to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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LES DOLLYS 
As Parisian as Paris, the Dol- 
rd ly Sisters—Rosie and Jenny— 
are the city’s spoiled step- 
ed children. So much alike are 
yw these two sisters that the town 
has not yet decided whether 
ne they are twins or an illusion 


JOSEPHINE BAKER 
As irresistible as the 
Queen of Sheba, Jose- 
phine Baker is the cur- 
rent rage of the Parisian 
stage. indeed, she is ail 
but the dictator of Paris 
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AL BROWN 
This rampant Sambo has 





EARL LESLIE 


At the Moulin Rouge, this vet- 
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eran of five years’ service mal- 
treats Mistinguett, his patron 
and partner in an Apache 
dance. He brings to the role 
of apache something distinct- 
ly unique—a Brooklyn accent 


scored three first-round knock- 
outs in. his first three fights. 
Since his typhoon-like entry in- 
to the ring the debate has been: 
how is it possible,—for ‘‘Al” 
is a featherweight six feet tall 


Drawings by BENITO 





HARRY PILCER 

Since his arrival in Paris in 
Gaby Deslys’ valise, Pilcer has 
become more Gallic than the 
Gauls having made Swanee 
River a French battle-cry. 
Now he has his own revue 


America’s Gifts to the Parisians 


Entertaining Ladies and Gentlemen From the United States Who Beguile the Idle Hours of Paris 
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A Brilliant Star From the North—Greta Garbo 


The Swedish Film Actress Is Vastly Popular After Two Year 


RETA GARBO, a statuesque Nordic blonde of great loveliness and glamour, 
Gives born in Stockholm, Sweden, twenty years ago. She entered pictures 
about three years ago, playing the feminine lead in Selma Lagerlif’s Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga. Her work attracted the attention of critics in Continental countries 
and she was placed under contract by a visiting Hollywood potentate. Innately 
a superb artist, Garbo almost upon arrival began to war with her American 
surroundings. Even after two years of standardized American directing and ap- 
pearances in pot-boilers, the brilliant spark of her talent could not be wholly 
dimmed. Then at last Garbo came upon a director with a talent equal to her 


VANITY FAIR 





HENRY 8B, GOODWIN, STOCKHOLM 


s on the American Screen 


given in the films. It is a sad co 
screen that all imported 
up to their early promis 
turned to work,—the vic 
ferences with her produc 
of Tolstoy’s novel Anna 


mmentary on the commercialized American 
players of genuine ability have not been allowed to live 
e. Of stronger spirit than the others, Miss Garbo has re- 
tor—after a long absence from the studios, owing to dif- 
ers. She is now playing the leading réle in a film version 
Karenina, baldly renamed, for box office purposes, Love 
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The Last Day 
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Wherein a Brave Little Woman Makes the Worst Worse by Gaily Inviting the Deluge 


Mme. Corvette was thinking over 
events. This very morning she had seen 
her husband re-enter the room with a bundle 
of mail in his hand. The paper shook. “Marthe, 
we are ruined, utterly. A run of bad luck, the 
struggle, liabilities, signatures—and_to-mor- 
row—to-morrow, you understand—some for- 
midable debts fall due. We have just enough 
left to get away on. Will you go with me?” 
Of course, she would go with him. She felt 
that twenty years of feminine luxury had made 
her an accomplice in this ruin. . . . But how 
had Corvette ever been brought to the point 
of flight? Not once since taking her from the 
family warehouse (objets d’art and old tapes- 
tries) had he refused her whatever sum she had 
asked of him. And heavens knows. . . . Nor 
had she ever bothered herself as to the source 
or the state of their income. “My husband 
makes what he wants on the Exchange,” she 
modestly confided to her friends. And for 
twenty years this sentence had been all that 
was necessary to make her feel perfectly 
secure. 

Ruined. ... She accepted the adventure 
with a sigh and a smile. Bah! A man like 
Corvette could make another fortune in some 
new country. Finally they would return to 
Paris, and would buy a new home. It would be 
quite amusing to begin all over again furnish- 
ing a place.: 


H << in the back of her coupé, 


LAS! How many years would she have to 
wait for this joyous round of shopping 
which would mark their return? It was all so 
delightful: the pleasant excitement of buying 
recklessly, the eagerness of the clerks, the 
lengthy deliberations before the counters, those 
brief delicious pangs of remorse when yield- 
ing to some mad caprice. .. . 

And of a sudden an ingenious and treacher- 
ous idea popped into this little head. Why not 
spend her last day before their flight in 
doing the shops once more and piling up 
orders without limit, without restraint? .. . 
This would give her a double satisfaction: for 
besides experiencing this precious indulgence 
for one more time, she would be making fools 
of all those grasping salespeople, who would 
find the door closed when they came to- 
morrow with their goods and their bills. She 
would dupe them to a standstill, for the sheer 
pleasure of buying things. 

“Jean, to Gramadoc’s.” And the supple car- 
riage took her to the Corvettes’ upholsterer 
and furniture dealer. Gramadoc came rushing 
up servilely to his rich client. He had an enor- 
mous forehead, bilobate and fleshy. It over- 
whelmed his dry features, which were also 
encroached upon by his steel-grey beard. 

For once Mme. Corvette was enough at 
ease to be amused at this botch of a face. As 
a rule she was nervous and felt a kind of re- 
ligious awe on entering this temple of tapes- 
tries and knicknacks. 

She sat down, and began to invite tempta- 
tion. Gramadoc leaned his insinuating fore- 
head towards her. Beneath his soiled thumb, 


By MICHEL CORDAY 


the materials came to life, rustling, gaining 
relief, and acquiring a richer play of colour. 
“Madame .Corvette should get new hangings 
for the sitting-room. This is a rare opportun- 
ity.” And rare opportunities multiplied be- 
neath Gramadoc’s grey fingers—a_ tankard 
sans pareille, a cabinet which had turned up 
by the greatest good fortune (there being a 
god for furniture dealers), and a delightful 
little table with three twisted legs, just made 





A THEATRICAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
By Cuarites G. SHAW 


In what plays do the following passages 
occur? 

1. “Where is my wandering boy, to-night?” 

2. “Nobody loves a fat man.” 

3. “Damn this blue blood. I don’t want 
any of it in mine.” 

4. “I can drink more of this stuff and 
smoke more of that stuff than any white 
woman in China.” 

5. “What kind of a night is this?” 

6. “In a hundred years we shall be the 
same age.” 

7. “We ain’t got no manners but we can 
fight like hell.” 

8. “Kiss me, my fool.” 

9. “She isn’t immoral; she’s unmoral.” 

10. “There’s your man, Sergeant, look after 
him.” 

11. “Hawkshaw—The detective!” 

12. “He done wrong by our Nell.” 

13. “That’s all there is; there isn’t any 
more.” 

14. “If Queen Bess wins, play Dixie as yo’ 
never played it befo’.” 

15. “That our life together would be a real 
wedlock.” 

16. “How clever you are, my dear! You 
never mean a single word you say.” 

17. “Hell, [ll tell the world this is a lousy 
job.” 

18. “It’s better to lie a little than to be 
unhappy much.” 

19. “Four years later Henderson took it up. 
We haven’t been -hearing much of 
Henderson lately, have we Bassick?” 

20. “The grand old fightin’ gintleman! The 
great old sinner he was!” 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 84) 











as a pedestal for this little silver statuette. 

Mme. Corvette listened, gently nodding her 
head. She took the tapestry, the tankard, the 
cabinet, and the statuette. Her delight grew 
keener with each new object that Gramadoc 
foisted upon her. Indeed, it was the uphol- 
sterer who was the first to weary. 

In her carriage, Mme. Corvette maliciously 
pictured how Gramadoc’s forehead would look 
to-morrow when all these objects which he 
had disposed of with such dexterity were 
brought back to him. 

“Jean, to Archimbault’s.” 

And she passed hours as breathless and 
intense as hours of forbidden love, at the 
hands of the celebrated tailor. When she left, 
with her cheeks on fire, her skin moist, and 


her voice tremulous, she had ordered gowns 
for a whole year, including voyages. Archim- 
bault thought that he had hit upon one of 
those blessed days when the customer is with- 
out resistance to temptation, when her entire 
life is centered about the thrill of buying. 

And Mme. Corvette, descending the stairs, 
thought of all those lovely robes which she had 
caressed with eyes and hands but which she 
would never have a chance to wear. 

“Jean, to Madame Tallier’s.” 

Oh! the joy of picking the little hat-flowers 
from the tops of their high stems, adjusting 
them just so, admiring one’s self gravely and 
steadily—in profile, three-quarter and full 
face—with the mirrors set at varying angles. 

Mme. Corvette ordered a hat for each gown. 
And again she sighed to think that she would 
never wear them, though it made her smile 
to imagine the expression on Madame Tallier’s 
elephantine face when these hats came back 
to her unsold. 

“Jean, to Beauvais’.” 


ITH the powerful jeweler, while she is 

caressing the precious stones laid out be- 
fore her on the felt-covered counter, Mme. Cor- 
vette’s enjoyment becomes sharper, verging 
on ecstasy. She decides on a “dog collar” with 
five rows of pearls, a dazzling string of dia- 
monds, some small rings and brooches. She 
gives her name. The clerk bows. Everything 
will be delivered to-morrow. 

She pauses on the sidewalk. Her head is 
swimming. She well knows that she will never 
wear these things; but no matter, it has been 
a pleasure to buy them. 

There are still a few hours left before her 
return. She abandons herself to her whims. 
She inspects a large house on the Rue de 
lElysée, her dream, and leases it. She orders 
two new cabs. She mingles with the crowds in 
the big department stores, purely for the joy 
of passing into the hands of a hundred suc- 
cessive clerks and buying everything that she 
lays her eyes upon. After Archimbault, Gra- 
madoc, and Beauvais, this gives one a little 
savour of “the people,” which enchants Mme. 
Corvette. 

And everywhere they bow, and everywhere 
they promise that her purchases will be sent 
to her to-morrow. 

In her carriage on the way home, Mme. Cor- 
vette yields to a delicious fatigue. She stretches 
herself out like a cat. Ah! what a splendid 
day, despite the prospect of the train they are 
to take at midnight. In the space of these last 
few hours she has spent more than during a 
whole year of prosperity. And now it was 
these villainous shopkeepers’ turn to be 
cheated a bit... . 

She enters. And of a sudden Corvette rushes 
in and enfolds her in his arms: 

“Chérie, chérie, we are no longer leaving. I 
have scraped together . . not a great deal, 
but at least enough to meet the amounts due, 
and to give us another chance. We will re- 
main, my brave little Marthe . . . we will 
remain.” 








EURYDICE 
Unmindful of the approach 
of the “incomparably 


sweet’”’ singer, Eurydice is 
shown reclining—awaiting 
her all too brief resurrec- 
tion. In this sculpture is 
noticeable a touch of not 
inappropriate modernism 


CHARLESTON I 


Sculpture, it must be re- 
membered, was not at any 
time a distinctly serious, 
grandiose, or heroic mode 
of expression. The revered 
ancients were often in 
lighter mood, hence it is 
not unseemly that an 
American artist should be 





TERRA-COTTA FIGURE 


The free employment of mass, the 
generous use of rhythm, and the 
general conception of sculpture 
as a means of personal expression 
rather than a medium for the pres- 
ervation of tradition, are notable 
features of the figures shown here 


ITHOUT sacrificing his mastery of tra- 

dition which has been his ever since his 
apprentice days at the Villa Mirafiore in Rome, 
Mr. Paul Manship, in these diverting terra- 
cottas, has added a distinct note of novelty 
to his artistic production. The smoothness of 
Mr. Manship’s famous bronzes here gives 
place to a more personal modeling and a 
fuller measure of imagination. There are cer- 
tain indications in these groups and single 
figures that a reputed classicist of American 
sculpture is not unmindful of those forces that 
today are so profoundly altering the com- 
plexion of latter-day art. It is, indeed, not 
beyond the realm of possibility that some day 
Mr. Manship may be officially included among 
the ranks of the avowed modernist artists 


Paul Manship in a New 





Mood 


VANITY FAIR 





CRPHEUS 


The son of Apollo is here 
shown striking his lyre 
with passionate intensity 
as he starts down to the 
gloomy shades of the un- 
derworld in search of his 
beloved. One of the artist’s 
conceptionsinthe new mood 


CHARLESTON II 


The figurative terra-cottas 
of Etruria and Latium 
provide ample justification 
for the gay abandonment 
of these Charleston figures 
by Paul Manship. Recall 
that sculpture of a frivol- 
ous nature was known in 
the Sixth Century B. C. 





A Sculptor, Long a Classicist, Discovers Fresh Themes and Discloses a Less Formal Technique 
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Appraising the Arts 


An Ungentle Inquiry Into Some of the First Necessities of the Practice of Criticism 


O critic can discuss the state of contem- 
porary critics and escape an accusation 
that he has fouled his nest-egg. It is 

considered treachery, scab ethics, bad business 
altogether. I remember how a certain cele- 
brated play reviewer was almost hurled out of 
a theatre lobby by a loyally horrified show- 
man, only for having indulged in an exposure 
of the shortcomings of some fellow critics. 
That was a generous gesture of the show- 
man’s but it was absurd. The cognoscenti 
should keep open court and not closed shop. 

This inquiry will concern only newspaper 
criticism. There are many—not all of them 
hurt and enraged victims of the press, either— 
who claim that there is no such thing as news- 
paper criticism; that the review flung over the 
typewriter bars in that celebrative half-hour 
when the play is done or the last note of the 
recital struck has no human chance to be any- 
thing but a more or less happy report. And 
reports are not criticisms. But for purposes 
of a kindly debate, take it for granted that 
criticisms are possible in the most hurried 
newspapers. Then realize the circulation of 
those newspapers, and the consequent in- 
fluence the opinions of their critics can exert. 

I mean the critics of the several arts, of the 
drama, music, the films, painting. I put the 
last of these last because they are exceptional 
in several particulars. They need not work at 
a mill-race speed. They are seldom trick 
writers. They seem generally—even to those 
who know more than they do about their 
subject—to know a great deal. They are—may 
I repeat ?-—exceptional. 





HE motion pictures offer surely the finest 

yeoman service any critic can give. The 
things, wise or foolish, truly contributive or 
merely distracting, which have been written 
about music, art, literature, the drama, for 
the last twenty centuries, are still unwritten 
about the movies. The chance of writing them 
has appealed to too few. The traffic of covering 
the weekly pictures in the biggest city movie- 
houses has been left to the semaphores of a 
wholly mechanical system of praising and 
swanking, hurrahing and_ha-ha-ing, with 
scarcely a hint that Mother Earth is in the 
birth-throes of a new art and needs expert 
midwifing. 

Of any critic of any art, omniscience is not 
even to be suspected. Of a newspaper critic, 
whose life of daily pieces prohibits him one 
quarter the amount of studying he may wish 
he had done before he ever began, deep knowl- 
edge of his own subject—of ever. that cne 
subject—will perhaps be too much to ask. 
But why impose upon any art (especially up- 
on an art which is still lonely for the tenets 
and advices of knowing and helpful enthusi- 
asts) the sick prattle of persons who have no 
true, abiding interest in it? 

You will often hear book reviewers satir- 
ized as unpublished poets, music critics 
explained as voiceless singers or hangdog 
composers. These biographies are meant for 
obloquy, but there are compliments wrapped 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


up in them, just the same. For your book- 
reviewer has, at any rate, whetted his grouch 
on the grindstone of letters, your music critic 
has loved and not altogether lost his music. 
What such compliment can you conjure up for 
the average motion picture critic? Few of 
them, if any, have even had the satisfaction 
of dismissal from a film studio. Perhaps the 
next generation of them will be made up of 
discarded movie stars and dissipated scenario- 
writers, who will at least ‘retain a grim, pro- 
tective fondness for their subject. 


_ months ago I had the honour of an 
introduction to a bright young man who 
had just been engaged to review the motion 
pictures for one of the country’s largest news- 
papers. I had the bad taste to ask him an 
impulsive and most natural question: 

“Where do you hail from?” 

“Oh, been around,” he replied, mistaking 
the affability of my interest. He glared all the 
more at the next remark with which I strove 
to keep the conversation gentle: 

“Have you seen many movies?” 

“Five in my whole life.” 

“Why, don’t you like them?” 

“God, no, I despise them.” 

Mind you, I often agree with the young man, 
and, for this and that reason known to re- 
viewers of the spoken drama, happen to 
applaud his opinion of the movies. That is a 
prejudice I am entitled to, both privately and 
professionally. But I went away wondering 
what demon of a circumstance had driven this 
perfectly nice young person to make a pro- 
fession of criticising an art he despised. And 
what dearth of more congenial material could 
have induced the managing editor who hired 
him not to inquire whether this future com- 
mentator was the least bit interested in his 
subject. 

You see, I am not insisting for an instant 
that he shall have seen five hundred pictures 
instead of five. I am simply wistful over his 
disgust with the five. You might just as well 
have taken the student who could never go 
back to medical school after the disgust of his 
first autopsy and told him he was then and 
there a full-fledged surgeon. 

It may be that a critic can grow wise only 
at the expense of the art he criticizes. But it 
should not have to bargain for his first en- 
thusiasms, too. Quite possibly my nice young 
man will come in time to see good in the films, 
to hold out hopes for their ennobling, and even 
‘o dictate for their betterment. But he will be 
-vercoming his native repugnance after how 
meny months of smart remarks and contemp- 
tuous ignorance? The public prints are no 
place in which to educate one’s self. 

Enthusiasm for his subject would be, 
you might imagine, a characteristic so 
expected of a critic that it needs no mention. 
On the contrary, one New York newspaper 
finds it suitable to advertise its dramatic critic 
as a singular lover of the theatre—as so in- 
defatigable a devotee that he will attend 
performances even when he does not have to. 


It may be that his case is as rare as that 
advertisement implies, and that the rest of us, 
after so and so many years of first-nights, can 
no longer thrill to the fact of a new play. If 
that is true, then the rest of us deserve ex- 
pulsion from the theatre. We are then only in 
its way. 

It was the privileged fate of the late James 
Huneker to write daily about the drama for 
a year and a half. At the end of that time, he 
quit. He had helped in the introduction to 
America of Ibsen, Strindberg, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann—and then, fearful of turning into 
a routine-er, he quit. He went back to arts he 
loved the more—and a more honest move no 
man has ever made. 

Love of an art does not entail a whooping 
in praise of every second-rate, simply passable 
example of it. On the contrary, the ballyhoo 
type of critic is bound to be as much a nuisance 
as a nonentity. The hack who praises every- 
thing is merely piling Pelion on asininity, and 
would do his topic a gracious benefit by retir- 
ing into the manufacture of advertising 
slogans and Christmas card jingles. 

In the beginning of a career as critic—and 
a career of a sort it can be made-—it is right 
and wholesome that enthusiasms should carry 
one up to a crest of writing. The sheer pleasure 
of daily attendance on an art of which one is 
proud, on which one has pitched his faith, 
merits expression. An old music critic was 
giving his own history—and that of every 
music critic worth his Attic salt: “For the first 
year everything is wonderful. For the next 
five years everything is terrible. For the thirty 
years thereafter everything is—well, what is 
really is!” 


UT that year of first flush... how can it 

be possible to the man who misses the 
exhilaration of coming out to the bout well 
armed with knowledge, with fresh authority 
and genuine care for the game? I hesitate to 
give this complaint an autobiographical twist, 
but I could tell of a well-meaning young as- 
pirant who became a music critic before he 
could read a score, spot a false note or define 
an arpeggio. The first two years of his life as 
an arbiter of the performances of world-famous 
artists he spent all his spare time—and half 
his salary, too—in shamefaced and anonymous 
attendance at music schools, trying to justify 
the impertinence of his position. Meanwhile, 
he wrote all around the subject of music, 
quite as humbly and literarily as he could, 
and never on it. How, in all conscience, could 
he? 

He had, as I remember him, a layman’s love 
of music. That was a foolish insufficiency. He 
needed a musician’s love of it—not a piano- 
teacher’s nor a cellist’s, but a truly musicianly 
eesthete’s. His ignorance had long since ceased 
to be blissful to him. He even, for the sake of 
disciplining his half-cockedness, studied the 
clarinet, suffered a hideous home life and blew 
almost every hair out of his head. At the end 
of nine years, having lived with music night 

(Continued on page 82) 
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PEEP... PEEP... 


Most intriguing are the penny peeps into 
the intimacies of actresses’ lives, loves 
and lingerie. Drop in your penny, turn the 
crank and you are a real sinner. Alas, 
the show is always strictly moral. When 
the show gives very slight indications of 
being naughty, the world goes black 





HUSKY HUMBERT 


An unfailing attraction for Broadway’s 
flapper element is handsome Humbert, a 
combination of Hercules and both the 
Barrymores. ‘‘Step up,” cries the polished 
barker, “while Humbert demonstrates his 
mar-vellous physical education!” Our Sam- 
son then flexes his biceps for the adoring 
Delilahs, showing once more the affinity 
between weak minds and strong muscles 


SKETCHES 
BY 
COVARRUBIAS 





SPLENDOUR 
A sidewalk display that dazzles even 
blasé Broadway is George, the ticket- 
taker, in his uniform of a Ritz Admiral. 
His complexion and toggery are splendidly 
set off by gold front fillings which he 
shows to advantage when he tells his pub- 
lic how to get in and where they get off 
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THE FLEA TRAINER 


The remarkable revival of fleas as entertain- 
ment now has Broadway by the throat. Most 
eminent of trainers is Dr. Sigmund Giitz 
whose family have followed this entrancing 
profession for years. Dr. G, who is counting 
noses, is cursing the lady who brought her dog 





FORTUNE'S FAVOURITE 


Sadie has just wormed the complete dope 
on her future out of Zulema, the mechanical 
seeress, who says that she will meet a dark 
man and go on a long journey. This checks 
exactly with her Saturday Coney Island date. 


“Ain’t 


BANG... BANG! 


Jake is right off the Arizona and, like all 
gobs, makes straight for the shooting gallery, 
as if he hadn’t spent the last six weeks at 
target practice at the expense of the poor tax- 
payers. The shooting galleries would sufter 
much more from the marksmanship of these 
able seamen if they were always able to see 
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“My Dear Mrs. Chubb” 


Describing the Appalling Fate of Two Innocent Globe-Trotters From Montclair, Ms dx 


when Mr. and Mrs. Jasper L. Minnerly 

set out some time ago on a little trip 
around the world, the lucky couple. It seems 
they had just seen their son Arthur safely in 
college, and things were pretty quiet in Mont- 
clair, N. J.; and then Mr. Minnerly played 
that hunch and put everything he had on 
Amalgamated Rubber at fifty-two. And you 
know Amalgamated Rubber. 

When they started for the Orient Mrs. 
Minnerly was wearing a soft felt hat, brown 
sport coat, roomy skirt that came to her knees, 
and a large pair of tortoise-shell glasses. Mr. 
Minnerly, on the other hand, was wearing a 
soft felt hat with a Princeton feather, which 
he had bought last year at the Polo Grounds, 
brown sport coat, roomy plus-fours that came 
to his knees, and a large pair of tortoise-shell 
glasses. For the most part Mr. Minnerly car- 
ried the camera on his hip and Mrs. Minnerly 
had the tickets tucked inside her glove; and 
they both chewed gum pretty steadily except 
when Mr. Minnerly was chewing his cigar- 
butt: which had been in the Minnerly family 
for forty-two years and had been handed down 
to Mr. Minnerly by his father. 

In addition they had a trunk, four suit- 
cases, two handbags, the overcoats, Mr. 
Minnerly’s golf-clubs, one porter, and, signi- 
ficantly enough, the second volume of An 
American Tragedy. Mr. Minnerly had left the 
first volume in the men’s room at the station. 


i HE seeds of the tragedy were really sown 


HE first letter to their neighbours, the 

Chubbs, was written from Japan; and it 
seems to have given little or no hint of the 
calamity which was all too soon to overtake 
them. Apparently the Minnerlys were quite 
taken with Japan, for Mrs. Minnerly refers 
to it in her letter as a “veritable fairyland”, 
“too quaint”, and “just like a doll’s house”. 
They bought a silk lamp-shade, two Satsuma 
vases and an ivory cigarette-holder; and in 
addition Mr. Minnerly got a couple of very 
nice photos of temples and a Japanese funeral. 
“Simply priceless”, Mrs. Minnerly writes in 
describing this feat, “the widow made a ter- 
rible fuss, but anyway we stopped the proces- 
sion while Mr. M. got them actually lowering 
the coffin, weren’t we lucky? So Mr. M. gave 
the widow a yen, that is worth about 5oc in 
our money.” She concludes with her love to 
little Hester, and asks that Mr. Minnerly be 
remembered to Mr. Chubb. 

It is not until China that the first ominous 
note creeps into the Minnerly correspondence. 
It is only a casual reference, and apparently 
Mrs. Chubb thought nothing of it at the time; 
but in view of later events the initial appear- 
ance of that fatal word has assumed gigantic 


significance. “ . and while we were in 
Hongkong,” mentions Mrs. Minnerly, “we 


picked up a real antique, a very old chest-of- 
drawers all carved in wood. The man says it 
is over 5oo years old, and belonged to a Man- 
darin. Well, we are almost in Manila now, kiss 
‘Hester from. Auntie Rita, in haste, Aff’y, 
(Mrs.) R. I. Minnerly.” 


By COREY FORD 


Mr. Minnerly, writing from Java, contri- 
butes the next important link in the tragic 
chain of events: 

“Dear Chubb, This is the Borobudur 
Temple, some ruins! Arrived in Java O. K., 
Mrs. stood the trip O. K., got some good 
photos of this temple. Got a good souvenir, a 
piece of old carving I chipped off the temple 
here. Real antique. How did that deal come 
thru with American Elastic and Rubber 
Truss? Regards, J. L. Minnerly. P. S. Some 
beer here, O boy! ?!” 

Ensuing letters from Singapore and Ceylon 
contain similar disturbing references; and our 
growing fears are confirmed by the single 
snapshot which Mrs. Minnerly enclosed in her 
note from Siam, taken with Mr. Minnerly’s 
camera while they were visiting the Royal 


Temple at Bangkok with a group of Ameri-- 


can tourists they met from Illinois. Here we 
have our first actual glimpse of the Minnerlys 
after a lapse of two months. It is not a re- 
assuring one. Mrs. Minnerly (second from 
the right in the group seated on the altar step) 
is still wearing her tortoise-shell glasses, to be 
sure; but behind those brown rims one can 
detect a certain glassy stare that was not there 
before. And although Mr. Minnerly has laugh- 
ingly exchanged his soft felt hat for a Siamese 
head-dress he borrowed from the priest, there 
is nevertheless a do-or-die spirit in the de- 
termined way he clenches that cigar-butt 
between his teeth that is not quite the Jasper 
L. Minnerly we knew in Montclair. Mrs. Min- 
nerly, it appears, has not much to say for 
Siam: 


“PF NEVER had such treatment in my life, 

the priest positively refused to sell me a 
little antique Buddha I wanted, why, I offered 
him ten times what it was worth, just an old 
Buddha. He said they wanted it to worship or 
something, can you imagine! and he was 
actually rude when Mr. M. leit his cigar on 
the pedestal of some heathen idol. Well, it was 
too funny, you know how Mr. M. is always 
fooling, so when the old priest had his back 
turned he stuck the cigar-butt right in the 
Buddha’s mouth, between his lips, as if he 
was smoking! Just wait till that old priest 
finds it!” 

The first word from India is in Mr. Min- 
nerly’s characteristic racy prose: 

“Dear Chubb, This is the Taj Mahal, very 
famous temple, arrived in India O. K., got 
some good shots of this temple. No souvenirs 
here, too many guards. Don’t let that Creep-O 
Garter outfit put it over on you. Say, does the 
bunch still meet at Charlie’s? how about it! 
Regards, J. L. Minnerly. (Over) P. S., Saw 
the temple here by moonlight. O. K.” 

The true extent to which the fever has 
already taken hold of their blood becomes 
appallingly clear in Mrs. Minnerly’s ensuing 
letter from Bombay: 

“My Dear Mrs. Chubb: 

It was so very nice to hear from you, and 
am so glad little Hester’s tonsilitis is better. 
Are you sure it wasn’t something she ate? 


Well, here we are in Bombay, India is simply 
priceless. We spent all day yesterday in the 
quaint bazaars, wandering thru lanes of 
bright-coloured cloth, 1 picked up a marvelous 
blackwood folding-bed, a genuine antique, 
it belonged to a Rajah; also antique smoking. 
stand with brass match-holder and a quaint 
little ash-tray to match, over 500 years old. Mr, 
M. found some cunning candlesticks, made of 
two brass herons standing on one leg, there is 
nothing like them in India, and a real Indian 
drum, it is broken but very old, and part of 
an embroidered pair of slippers (the right 
one is missing). But the most priceless thing, 
while Mr. M. was busy this morning snapping 
some temples he wanted I picked up the 
darlingest model of the Taj Mahal, you know 
we saw the “Taj” by moonlight and this 
model is exactly like it, only smaller, the man 
said it is over 500 years old and took one 
family three generations to carve it all in 
ivory, and, honey, I got it actually for 220 
rupees (the man wanted 300!!), that is only 
about $80 in our money, my! you have to be 
some bargainers in this country. . . ” 

And Palestine: 

“My Dear Mrs. Chubb: 

“Just a hurried note from the Holy Land, 
well, we have done the New Testament, Pales- 
tine and Bethlehem and all, saw the Sea of 
Galilee, we have a bottle of actual water from 
it, and we have taken ever so many pictures, 
We picked up an antique temple-door here, 
dug from the ruins of Palmyra, the man said, 
also some ancient tiles. I have a string of pre- 
historic beads from Babylon or Baalbek, Mr. M. 
picked up an old rusted hinge for goo piasters, 
the man said it dates before Christ... . ” 


HE snapshots which Mrs. Minnerly en- 

closes in her Egypt letter give us our last 
view of this couple. One glance suffices. 
Outwardly they have not changed, except that 
Mr. Minnerly is now wearing a black-and- 
white checkered cap (backwards) in place 
of the soft felt hat he lost overboard at Aden; 
but in their grim, grey, Crusader faces we 
read the terrible havoc that their little trip 
has wrought. The steady click! of kodaks, the 
shuffle of globe-trotting feet, the monotonous 
champ! champ! champ! of chewing-gum have 
gotten in their dirty work at last. Cairo is 
clearly the beginning of the end: 
“My Dear Mrs. Chubb: 

“You would love Egypt, found old scarabs 
dug from tombs, lots of antique beads, Mr. 
M. got a piece of brick from pyramids, but the 
most wonderful thing! today we have paid a 
deposit on a mummy, a great secret, we are 
smuggling it away in our trunk. The man says 
it is a genuine Tut-Ank-Amen, one of the 
smaller mummies of him. Terribly old. Mr. 
M. took the enclosed snap of me, my dear, 
don’t I look weird on a camel? Behind me is 
the Sphinx, but it is not for sale. . .” 

The climax of our little tragedy is close at 
hand. In Egypt the final thread was snapped, 
the last glimmer of reason faded. Let us 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Mr. ANITA LOOS ADELE ASTAIRE LILLIAN GISH 


C of Clever dealer in shocks and blondes, This light-footed lady has a long record Elusive screen-star, often caught but 
els preferred. Often quoted on the Curb as a heart-stealer, very extraordinary always released. Appears everywhere 
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MARILYN MILLER W. C. FIELDS HELEN WILLS 


Exceptionally dangerous heart-breaker, Notorious con-man and circus slicker. A Alias, “Little Poker-face”. Has been in 
who sings and dances to perfection juggler and comedian without compare every court in U. S. and Europe 
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that MICHAEL ARLEN GEORGE JEAN NATHAN F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
‘Mayfair Mike’’, polished society oper- One of the American Mercury gang. Alias, “The Kid”. A smooth worker 


and- ator. Last seen wearing a green hat Throws vitriol at actors, on sight in the clubs and smart society places 
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the RING LARDNER JOHN EMERSON EDDIE CANTOR 


Mr. Look out for this solemn fellow. He is Alias “Ralph Waldo”, a pal of Exhibit One of the slickest in the show-busi- 
lear. a sharp-shooter who never misses No. 1. Works the movies on his own ness. Recently sentenced to Hollywood 
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: Passport Photos You May Have Missed 


us 





A Gallery of Miscellaneous Rogues, Caught by the Camera at the Point of Departure 
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The Great Invention 


VANITY FAIR 


A Discovery by Which Marriage Is Supplanted by an Entirely New and Far Cleverer Plan 


IRST: You are of the opinion, then, that 
the institution of marriage .. . 

Seconp: Should be abolished. 

First: And what would you put in ‘its 
place? 

Seconp: Liberty! Boundless, beautiful 
freedom! Both men and women should be 
free to do what they like. They should love 
whom they choose—as long as it pleases them. 

First: And how do you plan to put your 
theory into practice? 

Seconp: Very simply. Let us take an ex- 
ample. A man loves a woman. The woman 
loves him. They decide, therefore, that hence- 
forth they will live together. 

First: What do you mean by “they will 
live together”? 

Seconp: When a man and a woman love 
each other their most fervent wish is to spend 
a great deal of time in each other’s company. 
Therefore, they both move into the same 
apartment and love each other. They proudly 
announce that they have chosen each other, 
and let the whole world know that they are 
now together. 

First: How will they let the world know of 
it? Will they tell it to everyone they meet? 





Seconp: No. They simply put an item in 
the paper. 
First: Very well. So I might announce in 


the newspapers that I am living with Miss 
X. Y. even though she does not want to live 
with me. 


ECOND: This may easily be remedied. 
Both will have to announce that they want 
to live with each other. 

First: To whom? To the editor of the paper? 

Seconp: No. 

First: Then how? 

Seconp: They will tell the fact to a person 
who will not forget it and who, in case some 
one asks him: “With whom is Miss X. Y. 
living now?” will be able to say that she 
lives with—let’s say—Mr. Brown. . . 

First: And will this person be able to re- 
member all the men and women who come 
to him day after day? 

Seconp: No. He will take a big book and 
write into it all the names and dates. 

First: Yours is a very clever and practical 
invention, I admit. 

Seconp: Of course, it is. We must keep 
some order; after all, we are civilized. 
Well, then, the young couple live together, 
they love each other and help each other in 
their work. 

First: And what will happen if a man who 
is in love with the young woman in question 
asks her to live with him? 

Seconp: The young woman will simply 
answer: “I don’t want to live with you because 
I am living with Mr. Brown.” 

First: It will be rather tiresome for her to 
say ten or twenty times a day that she is not 
free. And it is bound to happen, especially 
if she is pretty. Couldn’t she possibly wear 
a sign by which she may be immediately 
recognized as “taken”? 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


Seconp: Your suggestion is not bad. It’s 
rather practical. Well, she might have a title. 
She might be addressed differently from those 
women who do not live with men. 

First: This is clever, indeed! A daring 
novelty! 

Seconp: I’d go even further. As long as she 
continues to live with a man, his name should 
always be used when she is addressed. 

First: How? Do you suggest that she 





DERWENTWATER | 


By Joun van Druten 


W* sat and watched the silver of the 
lake, 


Beneath the ash-grey of the evening sky, 
Watching the soft light falter, fade and die, 
The tiny ripples move and creep and shake, 
And the great hills stretch out and far away. 
Hearing soft murmurs, water’s distant fali, 
And voices through the dark, and peace in 


all. 
And twilight grew. Grey changed to softer 
grey. 


Silent we sat, unmoving. And the night 

Dropped slowly round us. Something in 
me stirred ; 

A sense of wonder in the sinking light, 

And we knew well, although we spoke no 


word, 
Each other’s thoughts, and feit the night’s 
caress 


| Touch our full 


happiness. 


hearts with peace and 











should be addressed thus: “Good morning, 
partner-woman-living-with Mr. Brown”? 

Seconp: No. That’s too long. But I have an 
idea! It might be shortened. We might say: 
“Good morning, Mr. Brown’s lady.” Or: 
“Good morning, Madame Brown.” 

First: Magnificent! What a practical and 
simple idea, and yet how open and honest! 
So you suggest that the woman should wear 
the name of the man she lives with. 

Seconp: Yes. 

First: Superb! Well, and what will happen 
if, for instance, the man grows tired of her 
and wants to live with another woman? 

Seconp: He will leave her and go to live 
with the other woman. 

First: But suppose 
against the change? 

Seconp: It might make the change a little 
difficult. Brown will have to prove that he 
has good reasons for leaving the first woman. 
After all, we are civilized. We cannot allow 
a hysterical man—or a hysterical -woman, for 
that matter—to live with a different mate 
every day. We must have order. 

First: Therefore? 

Seconp: If Mr. Brown wants to leave his 
mate, he will have to go to the man who 
has put them down in the big book and 


Madame Brown is 


ask him to strike their names from the book, 

First: But suppose Mr. Brown’s mate also 
goes to that man and asks him not to strike 
their names from the book, because she still 
loves Mr. Brown and wants to live with him? 

Seconp: The solution of the problem is 
easy: an impartial third person will have to 
decide. 

First: And who shall he be? 

Seconb: Both will have to agree on a wise 
and honest person. 

First: And if they cannot agree? 

SeconD: Well... Then... perhaps... 
the State should appoint that certain third 
person whose duty it will be to decide whether 
they should continue to live together or not? 

First: Superb! I am amazed at how quickly 
you can answer my objections. Even the most 
difficult questions you explain without the 
slightest hesitation. But the State will have 
to appoint hundreds every day to decide in 
such questions! It will be very complicated, 


ECOND: I have an idea regarding that, too. 

The State should appoint a few persons 
whose only duty will be to decide such matters, 
All men and women desirous of separation 
will have to go to these persons. This arrange- 
ment will have the added advantage that these 
persons, in the course of years, will acquire 
great experience in these questions and the 
older they grow the wiser they will be when 
making decisions. 

First: Marvelous! You abound in daring, 
new reforms. I wonder what you’d invent in 
order to decide who shall own the little house 
that they have bought together—in case they 
separate. 

Seconp: The State’s appointed referee will 
decide these matters, too. 

First: Congratulations! But here is a 
difficult question. If they have a child and 
they separate—who shall have the child? 

Srconp: The State. 

First: But suppose the mother does not 
want to give her child to the State? Can 
anyone force her to do so? Where’s your 
cherished Freedom then? 

Seconb: Your objection is interesting but it 
is not difficult to solve. One needs only brains 
to do it. The same official who decides the 
other matters shall decide this, too. 

First: It is astounding how quickly you 
are able to reply! 

Seconp: Thanks for the compliment! But 
I’ve not told all this merely to show you my 
brilliant brain at work, but to prove to you 
how out-of-date the present system of 
marriage is, and how easy it would be to in- 
vent a more practical, cleverer, and entirely 
new device. All we need is courage. 

First: And do you think your theory will 
be put in practice? 

Seconp: I hardly think so. Remember, my 
friend: Mankind is eternally afraid of re- 
forms, of new ideas. But one thought consoles 
me: in the slow process of evolution. Man- 
kind will one day reach that solution of the 
problem which 1 have just explained to you. 
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STEICHEN 


Phil, the Accordion Man 


Mr. Baker, Chief Wag of the Summer Revues, Is a Virtuoso on the Instrument of the Steppes 


HAT the lariat is to Will Rogers is the accordion to Phil Baker, principal 

/V humorist amid the faintly native fandanges of the new summer show, A 
Night in Spain. It was a night in the most easterly stretches of New York that 
brought forth Phil, however. He was born three doors away from Eddie Cantor, 
and just up the block from urchins like Irving Berlin and George Jessel. In his 
Short pants period Phil Baker was head office-boy of Laemmle’s Imp Film 
Company, and used to hand a pretty young kid, by name, Mary Pickford her 


staggering weekly salary of $75. Perhaps that was the “‘so-can-I”’ starting point 
of Mr. Baker’s career. He began in teeny-time vaudeville with such partners as 
Ben Bernie, and, pulling himself up by his accordion-straps, landed in the roof 
shows, the big revues, the London music halls. He knows the world of night- 
life from ach to zut. He plays on his wit as wickedly as on his accordion, and 
never fails to include in his repertoire a shuddering and mildly philosophical song 
which bids the fair chorus girls go gather their rosy bank-accounts while they may 
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YANITY FAIR 


Abie’s Country Cousin 


Some Notes for Theatrical Producers on the Much-Sought Secret of Universal Popularity 


That hardy everblooming _ perennial 

which has so gladdened the heart of the 
author and lacerated the sensibilities of the 
critics, has, indeed, enjoyed not many more 
than 2000 performances in New York, though 
Heaven alone knows how many outside. But 
a play called Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick 
has probably seen from five to eight thousand 
performances, and is still going strong. Last 
year, the seventh, I am told, of its conquering 
career, there were between 700 and 1000 pro- 
ductions of this dramatic masterpiece. These 
performances were not in New York, to be 
sure. They escaped Broadway’s bilious scru- 
tiny but they were given almost everywhere 
else in America, even unto the most provincial 
grange hall. A play which goes on yeer after 
year getting itself produced before a thousand 
audiences must answer some demand of the 
American public, it must have some signifi- 
cance as a social document. It may even help 
to answer that most difficult of all ask-me- 
another’s—“What makes Abie’s Irish Rose so 
popular?” 

I first heard of Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick several years ago, at a Drama League 
convention in Chicago. The Superintendent of 
Education from a large midland state told 
of his efforts to get his state high schools to 
produce “better plays”, and referred sadly 
to their decided preference for Aaron Slick 
from Punkin Crick. This remark was greeted 
with a laugh—the kind of laugh which be- 
tokens familiarity; evidently nearly everybody 
present knew the play—everybody but myself. 
Mine was the ignorance of the true New 
Yorker. What was this play, I wondered, 
which had, the previous year, according to 
the speaker, supplied about 50% of the 
amateur programs in the Midlands? Why was 
it so popular? 


ie all, Abie’s Irish Rose has a rival. 


SENT to Walter H. Baker, the Boston 

publisher, and readily secured a copy (for 
the modest sum of thirty-five cents), which 
I read with much derisive delight. The author 
of this “clean rural comedy in three acts” is 
Lieut. Beale Cormack (“author of The Ameri- 
can Flag, etc.”). There are seven speaking 
parts, 3m., 4f., two sets, Mrs. Berry’s kitchen 
on an Oklahoma farm, and a Chicago cabaret, 
(the stage directions say “no scenery is neces- 
sary’), and no royalty charge, except to pro- 
fessionals, who, so far as I know, haven’t yet 
discovered this treasure. Since the play can be 
produced with seven or eight books, at thirty- 
five cents each, and no scenery except a few 
borrowed palms for the cabaret, it has a con- 
siderable economic lure for the rural amateurs. 
000 copies were sold in 1926, which means 
probably a good deal better than 7oo per- 
form-nces. But there are other amateur plays 
which ask no royalty, which have simple sets 
and few characters, but which don’t sell jooo 
copies a year, season after season. What is 
the answer? 

The answer is exactly the same as the 
answer to why Abie’s Irish Rose has run 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


2000 nights. Aaron is an amateur Abie; it 
lacks professional technique, it is naive where 
the other is theatrically crafty. But it appeals 
to the same simple emotionalism, rouses the 
same childlike laughter, and answers the same 
needs of audiences in their age of theatrical 
innocence. If you want to know why Abie’s 
Irish Rose succeeds on Broadway, read Aaron 
Slick from Punkin Crick, the “big wow” on 
Main Street. Maybe it will give you a new 
realization that our Broadway sophistication 
is only shin deep, after all. 

Aaron has most of the age-old elements of 
popular appeal. The hero, Aaron Slick, “not 
as green as he looks”, is a rube who loves his 
neighbour, the Widow Berry, and constantly 
endeavours to propose to her, being as con- 
stantly interrupted by the Widow’s helper, 
little Sis Riggs, a “regular tomboy”. Mr. Wil- 
bur Merridew-——magnificent monicker!—is 
boarding ‘with Mrs. Berry, accompanied by his 
stylish niece, Gladys. (She really is his niece 
—-remember, this is a clean comedy.) The 
niece apparently exists largely to go out into 
the pasture with a red parasol and get chased 
by a “cow”, but Wilbur is the villain. He has 
discovered oil in the old pasture spring, and 
tries to buy the farm from the poor widow 
for a mere $1200, the dastard. But Aaron 
fools him! Aaron makes him come across with 
$20,000. You’d suppose Widow Berry would 
have been grateful to Aaron for that, but she 
isn't. She skips off to Chicago to try the gay 
life, and Aaron has to sell a batch of steers 
in order to follow her. The 3rd act shows him 
in the toils of The Girl in Red, in the Chicago 
cabaret. She gets his purse—the little devil! 
But Aaron is too slick for her in the end. He 
gets it back. The Girl in Red in the original 
production, the directions inform us, “wore 
a wonderful dress made of cheese-cloth cov- 
ered with red mosquito netting and hat and 
bag to match.” The cut-up! But it’s a swell 
role for the village vamp, and probably she’s 
better off playing it than training her batteries 
on the visiting salesman. 


F course there wasn’t any oil on Widow 

Berry’s farm; Aaron had dumped a bar- 
relful into the spring to get the laugh on Mr. 
Wilbur Merridew. Wilbur threatens to sue 
the Widow, and has her well frightened, when 
a detective who has been bobbing up mys- 
teriously all the evening, steps in and ar- 
rests him, “for that little deal out in Iowa 
two years ago.” Then follows a truly im- 
morta! line. Gladys, the niece, exclaims, “Oh, 
Uncle Merridew, what shall I do now?” and 
he replies as follows:— 

“Go back to your husband in Alton.” 

After this climax, there can be nothing 
left but a quick wind-up. Aaron proposes 
at last, is monosyllabically accepted, and 
they’re off for Oklyhomy and the old farm 
on Punkin Crick. 

This brief synopsis, of course, does scant 
justice to the drama. It does not indicate, 
for example, the stirring climax of Act I, 
when a mouse gets into the Widow’s kitchen, 


the Widow swipes at it with a broom and 
hits Aaron instead, knocking him into a pan 
of bread dough. He angrily shoves the dough 
at her, and she hits him over the head with 
it. Curtain—Sis and Gladys standing on 
chairs, Aaron at centre, covered with dough, 
Mrs. Berry L. C. glaring at her ruined 
bread. As Mrs. Feitlebaum would say, “Was 
a scrim.” 

Then there is the opening of Act III, “a 
Chicago cabaret”. This set is to be accom. 
plished with “fancy screens, palms and large 
plants . . . a few Japanese lanterns may be 
hung about the stage . . . shaded candles on 
tables.” The next direction is significant: 
“At rise of curtain several guests, male and 
female, are seen seated at tables, drinking 
lemonade.” It’s a wild life on the Loop! 
“Three or four specialties are introduced at 
this point. If possible open with several 
bright, snappy popular songs by chorus. 
Follow this with a male quartette or a man- 
dolin, ukulele and guitar number. Then a 
fancy dance if desired. Then a popular solo, 
with the guests standing in semicircle behind 
soloist and doing some simple gesturing and 
dance steps.” 


AN’T you see them doing some simple 

gesturing and dance steps—especially the 
simple gesturing? If you can’t you’ve never 
known the drama in rural parts, and in your 
life is a Great Void. The author of the play 
adds, “Do not have any recitations, as these 
detract from the interest of the play plot.” 
That seems rather a pity. It would so add to 
the authentic cabaret atmosphere to have 
Fawn Lippincutt recite “Curfew shall not 
ring tonight.” 

The Girl in Red comes in on the last 
stanza of the song, and soon the “play 
plot” is in full swing. With the entrance of 
Aaron amid these scenes of sophisticated rev- 
elry, the humour becomes almost excruciat- 
ing. Vide:— 

Aaron: I didn’t like the way them waiters 
acted. “Come yere”, I yelled at one of them. 
“Give me two soft biled eggs and don’t get 
fresh!” (Pause, then holds nose with fingers.) 
And he didn’t. Oh, them eggs, them eggs! If 
they was fresh, the hen that laid ’°em must 
have been sick anyhow. I cracked open one 
and that was enough fer me. I called the 
waiter. “What’s the matter?” says he. “Shall 
I open the other egg?” “No,” I says, “if you 
wanter open anything, fer the love of Mike 
open the winder.” 

CLARENCE [the detective, now disguised as 
a waiter|: That was too bad. 

Aaron: Two bad? Yep, both of ’em was 
bad. You see, I jest dropped up from Okly- 
homy yesterday. 

CLaRENCE: Oh, you blew in on the night 
train? 

Aaron: Yep. I reckon I did. Blew in 
eighteen dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

And so on, while the Grange Hall or the 
local op’ry house rocks with mirth and the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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WILLIAM T. TILDEN, II 


For six years, the lanky figure of William 
T. Tilden 2nd completely dominated 
American lawn tennis. This summer he 
th hopes to regain the ascendancy from which 

e . ° 
he was so unexpectedly driven last year 


=ver by the brilliant Henri Cochet of France 
our 
lay 
1ese ‘ 
ot.” 
1 to 
lave 
not 
last j 
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rev- 
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get Netinntirrtle 
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aust a : - 
one SENORITA DE ALVAREZ ELIZABETH RYAN 
the Since the retirement from ama- After several years in England, 
| teur play of Mlle. Lenglen, the Miss Ryan returned last summer 
hall outstanding figure in women’s to play again in her native Amer- 
ou tennis on the Continent has been ica, where she lost only to Mrs. 
ive Sefiorita De Alvarez, of Spain Mallory, in the Championship 
1 
MOLLA MALLORY 
1 Last August, Mrs. Molla Mallory 
as won the American Women’s 
Championship for the seventh 
time. Her play is notable for 
was ° a 
its unusual power and precision 
kly- 
wings by Hel ill 
si New Tennis Drawings by Helen Wills 
° . + : 
ee The Great Young American Tennis Player Demonstrates Her Talent Along New Lines 
HAT Miss Helen Wills of California is a magnificent tennis player has long her name as a player was known from coast to coast; even when she went to 
the been common knowledge. Her skill with the tennis racquet has for years Paris in 1924 to win the Olympic championship,—her chief interest lay in her 
the been recognized and acclaimed wherever the game is played, but her skill with graphic art, at which she laboured even longer and more assiduously than at her 





the pencil has only recently come to light. When, at the age of fifteen, she won 
the American Girls’ Tennis Championship with incredible ease; when, in 1923, 
1924 and 1925, she held the American Women’s Lawn Tennis Championship, and 








tennis. Naturally, most of her subjects have been tennis players and there is in 
her drawings of them, some of which are shown on this page, a quality of motion 
which is strongly reminiscent of the fine, sweeping strength of her tennis game 





Wishes By Wire 


VANITY FAIR 


A Collection of First Night Greetings From the Merry Wags to Their Friends of the Stage 


DITOR’S NOTE:— These are actual telegrams. 

They have been sent by actors, managers, 
authors, critics and friends of the drama to the ad- 
dressees, as published. Vanity Fair feels that asice 
from the public interest in the persons involved, 
there is, in these terse communications, a camara- 
derie characteristic of the theatrical fraternity. No 
folk regret more honestly the advent of a failure or 
rejoice more sincerely in a success. Obviously, such 
messages as these would never be found among the 
stereotyped forms prepared by the telegraph com- 
panies, those clichés of congratulation and condo- 
lence which are so supremely bromidic. No, these 
children of the Stage “roll their own’’ and do so with 
stimulating zest, enthusiasm and sentiment. Inci- 
dentally, it is said that some actors open in so many 
plays during a season that their friends no longer send 
telegrams but, instead, present them with the less 
sentimental, but more practical—twenty-four cents! 


New York N Y 


Mrs Thomas Whiffen 
Trelawny Company 
New Amsterdam Theatre. 
MUCH SUCCESS TONIGHT DARLING ALL GOOD 
WISHES FOR YOUR {82ND YEAR ON THE STAGE 
Jane Cowl 


New York N Y 


Samuel Shipman 
Care Crime 
Eltinge Theatre 
HERE’S TO CRIME HOPE IT’S A PERMANENT WAVE 
Dorothy Day 


New York N Y 


Rufus LeMaire 
Le Maire’s Affairs 
Woods Theatre Chicago Ili. 
BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME 
Bert Kalmar & Harry Ruby 


New York N Y 


Lee Tracy 
Care Broadway 
Broadhurst Theatre 


WOULD YOU CONSIDER NEW YORK ENGAGEMENT 
CAN YOU PLAY SAXOPHONE BRING PHOTOS AND 
UNCLE TOM WIG 


Tom Jackson 
New York N Y 


Clark & McCuliough 
Lyric Theatre 
New York 
IM ROOTING FOR YOU JUST AS IF IT WERE MY 
OWN SHOW 
Sam H Harris 


New York N Y 
KF illard Mack 


Honor Be Damned 
Morosco Theatre 
DONT FORGET SWEETHEART TO STUDY UP ON 
YOUR FRENCH THE GUITRYS ARE WAITING ON 
A PLAY FROM YOU 


Al Woods 


As Compiled by VANITY FAIR 
New York N Y 


Deems Taylor 
Care The Kings Henchman 
Metropolitan Opera House 


WELCOME TO IMMORTALITY BUT DONT CATCH 
COLD ON THE HEIGHTS 


Gilbert VW. Gabriel 
New York N Y 


Leo Donnelly 
Money From Home 
Fulton Theatre 


WHEN | AM NEAR YOU IM LONESOME 
Samuel Hoffenstein 


New York N Y 


Peggy Wood 
A Lady In Love 
Lyceum Theatre 


ALL YOU NEED KID IS A CHANCE 
Marc Connelly 


New York N Y 
John Drew 
Trelawny Of The Wells 
New Amsterdam Theatre 


DONT GO HOME AFTER YOUR OPENING TONIGHT 
JOHN DEAR COME ON OVER TO MY PLACE 


Texas Guinan 


New York N Y 


Jimmy Hussey 
Betsy 
New Amsterdam Theatre 
AM OUT FRONT WISH YOU WERE HERE 
Tammany Young 


New York N Y 


Hilda Vaughn 
Seed of the Brute 
Little Theatre 
SEND YOUR OVERFLOW OVER TO US 
Lee Tracy 


New York N Y 


Claiborne Foster 
Sinner 
Klaw Theatre 


YOU WILL BE A SINNER IF YOU DONT MAKE 
THE HIT OF YOUR LIFE TONIGHT BEST WISHES 


Samuel Shipman 
New York N Y 


Mrs Thomas Whiffen 
Care Trelawny Company 
New Amsterdam Theatre 


MUCH SUCCESS TONIGHT DARLING WHEN | 
OPEN MY COMPANY OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN I 
WANT YOU TO PLAY LITTLE EVA AND I WILL 
PLAY ONE OF THE CAKES OF ICE 


Nora Bayes 


New York NY 


Edgar Selwyn 
Care The Barker 
Biltmore Theatre 
GOOD LUCK WHAT MORE CAN | SAY IN TEN 
WORDS 
Dorothy Day 


New York NY 


Samuel Shipman 
Crime 
Eltinge Theatre 
HOPE IT MAKES ABIES IRISH ROSE LOOK LIKE 
A FLOP 
Samuel Hoffenstein 


New York NY 


Katherine Wilson 
An American Tragedy 
Longacre Theatre 
KNOCK EM COLD KID 
John V A Weaver 


New York NY 


Francine Larrimore 
Care Chicago 
Music Box Theatre 


MEETING YOU ARTISTICALLY WAS A PRICELESS 
EVENT TO ME ACCEPT MY HEARTIEST 
CONGRATULATIONS 


Max Reinhardt 


New York NY 
Texas Guinan 
300 Club 
West 5Gth Street 
SORRY | CANT BE AT YOUR OPENING DEAR MY 
FACE ISNT FIT FOR PUBLICATION 
Sime Silverman 


New York N Y 


Vivienne Segal 
Desert Song 
Casino Theatre 
BE AS GOOD AS I THINK YOU ARE 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 


New York N Y 


George Gershwin 
Care Oh Kay 
Imperial Theatre 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE FRENCH 
INVASION OF HAIR NETS 


Buddy De Sylva 


New York NY 
Tom Wise 


Care The Nightingale 
Jolson’s Theatre 
| HOPE YOU SEE TONIGHT A BIG SUCCESS 
THROUGH YOUR NEW EYE GLASSES 
John Drew 


(This telegrem, the meaning of which is not 
entirely clear, has been sent back and forth 
to each other by John Drew and Tom Wise 
for the past twenty years) 
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The Masquerade— By Leon 


ERRY maskers, gaily clad, 


Are you really gay, I wonder. 
Is there not a rhythm sad, 


Hearts that halt and steps that blunder 
’Neath the blare of music mad 


And the tambours’ thump and thunder? 


“T* replied a grizzled clown, 
“In this rout of lovely ladies 
Many-a-one, though gay her gown, 
Hides a heart as dark as Hades, 
Stifling fears that will not down 

That is what a masquerade is!” 


THE VERSE BY GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Underwood 


“WAY,” cried Youth, “the churl is wrong! 
In our revels, Mirth is master. 

Blithe the burden of my song. 

Life . . . and Love . . . and my Lucasta 

Blow the trumpets! Beat the gong! 

Faster ... faster, faster . . . faster! !” 
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STEICHEN——AT HOLLYWOUYU 


The Imperial Pola Negri 


. ° e ” 
This Most Exotic of Screen Actresses Plays a Peasant Girl in Her Newest Film “Barbed Wire 
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few situations that should have evaporated 

into pale absurdity more readily upon the 
application of a decent and resigned good 
sense, than the futilities with which Renée 
Howard and Frederick Payne tortured them- 
selves. Though it had all the obviously neces- 
sary elements, the affair which we are about 
to consider clinically cannot be given that 
other, more significant title of affaire, for that 
would be to imply some final entente or the 
possibility of one. Any such development was, 
from the first, impossible. What follows is, 
then, a syllogism without logic, a laboratory 
experiment which proves nothing, that we 
have before us. 

The bloodless and impersonal methods of 
the clinic will strip a trivial business of that 
aspect of verisimilitude which is made of 
vagueness and shadows, at once confusing and 
redeeming, and leave it in the unreality of 
pure shape and pattern. Thus as a pattern, it 
may mean something, either more or less than 
as a nebula of events whose only excuse was 


[: the Commedia Umana there have been 


- that they happened. You have this Frederick 


Payne, an intelligent. man. You have also 
Renée Howard, an altogether unimportant 
young woman whose single master-thought 
was to have been born beautiful. Separately 
these two people are soluble. Each signifies 
something quite apparent. Together, they 
make no sense; they are utterly without mean- 
ing as a union. Only with the introduction of 
a third person, the mysterious J. O’S., do we 
come upon a clue that begins to lead us to 
something. . . . 

The learned professors of psychopathy in- 
vestigate our problem, they consider, and they 
report: 

“CASE 7,387. R. H. Female. 26 years old. 


Is well-known as an actress in the motion pic- 


' ture industry, under a name other than her 





birth-name, this alias being assumed only for 
commercial reasons. Mental Age: 11. Intelli- 
gence Quotient: 70. Graduated from grammar 
school at 14, took position immediately as 
filing clerk. At 16 won first prize in bathing 
beauty contest. Applied for work at motion 
picture studios, played small parts for four 
years, was noticed by a director and given 
the ‘leading réle’ in a production. Yearly 
income ct present, $75,000. One year ago was 
introduced to J. O'S. *(male, 30 years old) 
and saw him on an average thereafter of twice 
a week every week until three months ago, 
with the exception of three periods of a month 
each when J. O'S. left the vicinity of the sub- 
ject on business trips, and three periods of 
two months each, when the subject saw him 
seven times a week. At end of last two-month 
period, J. O'S. indicated to subject that the 
relationship was concluded. Subject reports 
that when in physical proximity to J. O’S. she 
was liable to extreme nervousness, increased 
acceleration of the heart-beat, irresponsibility 
of action and emotional susceptibility. Symp- 
toms increased in acuteness and tended to 
become chronic. Subsequent to final separa- 
tion, subject suffered from melancholia, 


The Perfect Variable 


A Scientific Study of What Man Considers the Unfathomable Inconsistency of a Woman’s Mind 


By DAVID CORT 


brought on by a fixation of frustration. Com- 
plained of vague pains in the left side, but 
examination showed no organic or functional 
derangements. Indications noted of extreme 
nerve-tire, induced by excessive introspection 
and failure to make psychological adjustment 
to artificially inhibited (see above) emotional 
life. Eating, sleeping and working habits com- 





Announcement of Winners 
in Questionnaire Contest 


AY tenth marked the close of the Ques- 

tionnaire Contest announced in the May 
issue of Vanity Fair, and offering three prizes 
for the most nearly perfect solutions to The 
Ultimate Horror in Questionnaires, pro- 
pounded by Professor Samuel C. Chew of 
Bryn Mawr. In this after-time of meditation 
and prayer, Vanity Fair points to the fact that 
no perfect answer was received, althcugh the 
flower of California, Florida, Greenwich Vil- 
lage and Paris submitted solutions. The tri- | 
umphant , solution, which received a mark | 
of 94%, won, however, by a _ considerable 
margin. The six Honourable Mentions all 
passed the judges’ stand in a group. The 
correct answers will be found on page 74. 
Cheques for the amount of the prizes have 
been mailed to the winners who are: 


FIRST PRIZE—$100 

SYLVIA SAUNDERS 

| 10 East 9th Street, 

| New York City 
SECOND PRIZE—$50 

J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 
9 West Central Avenue, 

Delaware, Ohio 


THIRD PRIZE—$25 
WALKER MILES, JR. 
1816 Eye Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


HONOURABLE MENTION (In alphabetical 
order)—Justin O’Brien, 3202 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Illinois; George P. Parks, 6110 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mary McCail Peek, 5 Charles Street, New 
York; N. M. Raymond, 41 Greenwich Avenue, 
New York City; Carl Rich, 335 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mahlon K. 
Schnacke, 530 Riverside Drive, New York City 
io elf 














pletely deranged. Doctor prescribed rest, reg- 
ular use of nerve tonic, electric baths, travel 
if possible, and new mental, social and emo- 
tional interests.” 

Do the loves of these ignoble rabbits con- 
stitute a subject worthy of our attention? We 
cannot in any way afford to be snobs. Renée 
Howard and J. O’S., after all, constituted a 
duet that should have pleased the gods. 
Renée liked blue Rolls-Royces, tabloid news- 
papers, gold-inlaid bath-tubs, chewing gum, 
fancy dress balls, ermine, Elinor Glyn, red 
wigs, gold-lined stationery and _anklet:. 
J. O'S. liked Rolls-Royces, sleeve-suspenders, 
pinochle, bow ties, bicycle races, tabloid news- 
papers, chewing tobacco, pear-shaped pearl 
stick-pins and coloured hatbands. The aspira- 
tions, limitations and tastes of these two were, 
epart from the special dictates of each one’s 
sex, identical. They must have had a very 
agreeable time together. 

J. O’S.’s later indifference to Renée is ex- 
tremely regrettable. The alliance was prob- 
ably quite physical and shallow, but Renée 
was an acute girl in some matters and what 
basis there was for marriage would probably 


have sufficed. Our story is not in this direc- 
tion, however. It begins with the following 
report: 

“CASE 9,388. (Examination made 3 months 
after Case 7.387) F. P. Male, 37 years old. 
Playwright. Intelligence Quotient: 200. Uni- 
versity graduate cum laude. Degrees: A.B., 
M.A., D.Se. Specialized in experimental psy- 
chology. Unusual specimen of highly de- 
veloped intelligence. Yearly income averages 
$15,000. Three months ago met R. H. (see 
CASE 7,387). Began to show first symptoms 
of mild simple-mindedness, growing increas- 
ingly severe until virulent simple-mindedness 
set in. Times per week subject saw R. H. as 
follows: 1st, 1; 2nd, 2; 3rd, 3; 4th, 4; 5th, 5; 
6th, 6; 7th, 7; 8th, 6; oth, 5; roth, 4; xr1th, 
3; 12th, 2; 13th, x. First increase’ in fre- 
quency of contacts ascribed by subject to 
declaration by R. H. that she needed ‘new 
interests’. Subsequent decrease in frequency 
of contacts ascribed by subject to his inability 
to make himself indispensable to R. H. Ner- 
vous phenomena reported by subject similar 
to those noted in CASE 7,387: melancholia, 
nervous fatigue, excessive introspection, de- 
ranged functional habits, aggravated by ad- 
ditional complication of incipient inferiority 
complex. Examination was unable to show 
whether this final development was due to 
subject’s conviction that he was ‘unworthy’ 
of R. H. or self-contempt directed at his un- 
usual behaviour in connection with a woman 
with an Intelligence Quotient 130 below his 
own. 

“ADDENDA TO CASES 7,387 and 7,388: 
J. Q’S. Male. 30 years old. Motion picture 
director. Mental Age: 12. Intelligence Quo- 
tient: 80. Left Grammar School at age of 12. 
Yearly income at present, $100,000. Acute 
case of arrested mental development and ex- 
treme development of personality and will. 
Subject devoid of rudimentary sensibilities. 
At time of examination in perfect health, 
without physical or mental complaints and in 
complete nervous harmony.” 

These excellent reports yet leave something 
to be desired. It is. true that they expose the 
terrible simplicity of the situation: two unre- 
quited loves in tandem, Frederick Payne’s for 
Renée Howard and Renée Howard’s for the 
mysterious J. O'S. Thus far it is only this 
contemptible protagonist skulking behind 
initials who has profited in any way except in 
the doubtful coin of pain. 

The playwright, Frederick Payne, walked 
away from Renée’s Hollywood apartment 
house on the night of his single engegement of 
the thirteenth week. Week by week he had 
watched the number of his engagements dwin- 
dle as inevitably as though governed by the 
dying arcs of a swinging pendulum: 5—4— 
3—-2—and now 1. He was on some threshold 
of his life, but a threshold to what, he did not 
know. Would the next week mark the begin- 
ning of a new mounting sequence or would 
the next step take him into limbo? It remained 
a question. He had no key to the motivations 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Nothing so diverts one’s atten- 
tion from a painful scene as the 
sound of candy being enthusias- 
tically munched. Dolly and 
Madge vary their act by arguing 
during the most serious moments 


THE ENTR’ACTORS 


Most devastating pests 
of the theater are these 
migratory birds who 
must beat it out at every 
intermission, making 
twenty laps to the aisle 
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THE GABBLER 


No audience is comvlete without a 
broadcasting station like Laura who in- 
sists on telling Cousin Etta the plot 
in detail, despite the fact that Etta 
saw the darn play when it was tried 
out for three days in Port Chester 


Sketches by FISH 


THE T. B. M. 


oN While we sympathize with Al- 
/ \ AIR CE \ fred who, after a hard day, is 
r A 4 [s--@| taken to a high-brow play, that 
3 |e mel certainly does not give him 
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parking privileges on the 
\ shoulders of an unknown lady 
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THE SONG BIRDS 


A scathing indictment 
against Flaming Youth 
is the collegiate couple 
who know the show back- 
wards, words and music, 
and just love to shout 
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The Unfortunate Lovers 


A Chronicle of Suicide and Murder, Concerning Mary Caroline Austin and Edgar Worthington 


T the age of eighteen, Mary Caroline 
A aesin well deserved to be called an 
elegant female. Her anonymous biogra- 
pher so describes her, and makes it clear that 
Mary was the belle of her little village, in 
“the most romantic portion” of the State of 
Delaware. 

Her father was a retired clergyman, a 
widower of advanced age and ample fortune. 
An Englishman by birth and a University man, 
he had “mixed much” with the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. 

This had given his manner a very haughty 
and aristocratic air, which did not escape the 
notice of the other villagers on the banks of 
the river Brandywine. However, they observed, 
he was a good man at heart, though undeni- 
ably proud and haughty. Alas, that a father’s 
unbending pride,—but, wait a bit. 

Mary was in the perfection of her loveliness, 
—manifesting the most brilliant gifts of mind, 
and the most dazzling charm of person. Her 
dignified and queen-like air impressed the 
spectator with a sense of passion and of power 
yet undeveloped. Her hair was black and 
vlossy and richly abundant; her eyes were 
bright and black, and looked so laughing, so 
witty and so deep and tender by turns (writes 
our historian) that you could not but look at 
them (he concludes rather tamely) with the 
deepest interest. 

She had attended the best female academies 
of Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore; 
and had received instruction from private 
tutors at home. Her moral and religious train- 
ing, under the care of her aristocratic parent, 
was naturally unexceptionable. Moreover, in 
the manner of heroines of the 1850’s, she was 
a universal genius, and was equally famous 
for her skill in painting, music, singing, danc- 
ing and other of the polite arts. It will be 
unnecessary to say more when I add that her 
poetry (published in the Wilmington papers ) 
was much admired, and was thought by many 
to be the production of the “Milford Bard,” a 
celebrated poet in that State, now deceased. 





O lovely a creature as Mary Caroline could 

not long “escape the attentions of young 
people of the other sex.” In short, she had 
suitors, and this gave the Rev. Mr. Austin 
much anxiety. Whenever she returned from 
school, some gay young fellow from the city 
was sure to appear in the village for hunting 
or fishing. This was as much a hollow pre- 
tence, as when the five and twenty Liberal 
Peers and the five and twenty Conservative 
Peers, who in Jolanthe followed Phyllis to 
her village, pretended that they had come to 
shoot sparrows and angle for gold-fish. These 
young men were seeking the heart and hand 
of the beautiful Mary Caroline,—and seeking 
quite in vain. 

That young lady had bestowed her affec- 
tions upon the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
named Edgar Worthington. He, too, had been 
away at school, and had now returned (as 
you can see) a tall, handsome fellow, with a 
figure like a graceful young Hercules, a bril- 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


liant complexion, bold, piercing eyes, splendid 
white teeth, and a delicate silken moustache. 
The young people were already lovers; fond, 
devoted, passionate lovers; they had told their 
loves a hundred times; they had embraced 
and sworn constancy. 





THE LOVERS 
A portrait of Mary Caroline Austin, with 


her suitor, Edgar Worthington. The 
events following the mysterious death 
of the lovely Miss Austin, were al- 
most unprecedented in criminal annals 


Not, however, in the presence of the Rev. 
Mr. Austin. That proud aristocrat thought 
that Edgar was below his daughter in social 
station, and he was as keen as mustard about 
social station. He drew the trembling girl aside, 
one day, and asked her to promise him that she 
would never wed without her father’s consent. 

“Solemnly, and with God to witness your 
plighted word,” he added. 

“I do! I do!” exclaimed the almost frantic 
Mary Caroline. 

The old gentleman then raised his daughter 
from the floor, where she had fallen, in an 
Early Victorian swoon, and impressed a kiss 
upon her brow. As he did so, she noticed that 
his lips were icy cold. 

A few days later the distracted girl found 
that she had been hasty in giving this pledge 
to her sire. That reverend gentleman had 
called upon Edgar Worthington in a formal 
manner, and requested him to abstain from 
visiting his daughter. He further informed the 
young gallant that never would he sanction a 
union between them. 

“Mary!” cried Edgar, his voice throbbing 
with emotion, “Is this true? Have you given 
such a promise to your father?” 

“T have! O, fatal error!” exclaimed the 
fond, passionate girl, hiding her face against 
the broad chest of her lover. 

From this memorable hour the lovers hastened 
rapidly and madly to their fate. They met 
clandestinely, and embraced each other more 
passionately than ever. Miss Austin was in a 
perfect chaos of love, religion, poetry, filial 
affection, pride, passion, fear, and almost 


revenge. Edgar was nearly as bad. He was the 
more excited by the presence in the village of 
some young swains from Baltimore, who not 
only called assiduously upon Mary Caroline, 
but seemed also (O, hateful thought! ) to meet 
the social requirements of that elderly aris- 
tocrat, her father. : 

Finally, Edgar could stand it no longer. He 
sent a note to Mary Caroline, asking her to 
meet him in a little grove near her father’s 
residence, on the Sabbath morning, before the 
hour for church. 


T was a calm and beautiful Sabbath morn- 

ing; the air heavy with the odours of wild 
flowers, fragrant leaves and buds, and elo- 
quent with the songs of happy birds. The 
music of the Sabbath bells, from churches far 
and near, fell gently and sweetly upon the ear, 
as if mellowed by the very stillness and rich- 
ness of the atmosphere. 

Suddenly, a piercing shriek, the wild cry 
of a female voice, rent the still air. The sound 
proceeded from the grove where Mary and 
Edgar were to meet. 

The Rev. Mr. Austin was aroused by the 
cry, and so were a score of others. A crowd 
soon collected at the grove. O, horror! what a 
spectacle met their eyes! There lay the lovely 
and accomplished Mary Caroline, her throat 
cut and gashed, and there, locked in her 
embrace, bathed in his own gore, lay Edgar 
Worthington! 

The clergyman at first fell back aghast and 
then seizing the body of his daughter, and 
wrenching her from the grasp of the dying 
man, bore her rapidly toward his residence, 
shouting: 

“Call a surgeon! Call a surgeon!” 

When he reached the house, it was apparent 
that Mary Caroline was expiring. To his 
questions as to whether her lover had inflicted 
the fatal wound she answered by a sign: no. 
To his further agonized inquiry whether this 
was her own dreadful deed, and if she were 
dying by a wound self-inflicted, she seemed 
to say “yes.” Then she smiled sweetly upon 
the spectators and passed away. 

Edgar Worthington’s manly and genteel 
form had all this while been lying beneath the 
trees, surrounded by a small group of sym- 
pathizers. One of them bandaged his wounds, 
while others conveyed him to his father’s 
dwelling place. Lower in the social scale than 
Mr. Austin, the father of Edgar did not have 
a residence, but merely a house. 

Meanwhile, an appalling gloom surrounded 
the little hamlet; alarm pervaded the hearts 
of the village maidens; an awful sense of 
insecurity filled the minds of parents who had 
brave and lovely sons and daughters. 

After many days, and under the tender. care 
of surgeons, Edgar Worthington slowly re- 
gained his strength. As soon as he was 
practically well, he was securely shackled, and 
put upon his trial for murder. He maintained 
that the awful tragedy was a double suicide; 
that Mary and he had agreed that as they 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Passing of the Stage-Door Johnny 


A Lamentation on the Departure of a Romantic Figure From the American Scene 


HE humorous weeklies of two decades 

azo had much to say, in pictures and 

text, of that half-remembered, now al- 
most legendary figure, the stage-door Johnny. 
Perhaps his ghost still lingers wistfully 
through the years, but certain it is that the 
humorous weeklies of today have forgotten 
him. He has become almost as fabulous a 
creature as the two-gun cowboy of fiction. 

Yet there was a time, not long past, when 
he thrived mightily. Occasionally he even 
justified the pictures that were drawn of him. 
Instead of the present-day synthetic blandish- 
ments of a hip-flask, he offered flowers; he 
could not dance the Black Bottom, but he 
could, and did, order an enchanting supper; 
he was a figure of romance, and he died with 
romance, 

Though most of the stage-door Johnnies 
were middle-aged; bald; with bulging eye 
and vacuous look, their numbers were re- 
cruited also at the poles of youth and age. 
But, shining with youth or slightly tarnished 
by the years, the Johnny had, at a certain 
hour of the night a single preoccupation; this 
was the glamourous moment of the chorus- 
girls’ exodus from the theatres. 

The technique of his operations was rela- 
tively simple. If fortunate he might be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, but, in this proof of 
his influence, he forfeited a degree of his 
status as a Johnny. The true Johnny preferred 
to wait outside: he found a kind of stern glory 
in the probationary ordeal of the pavement; 
and sweeter was his reward, wrung from the 
unwilling hours, when the girls of the show 
tripped out, hungry and free and gloriously 
beautiful. His hat was off, his smiles were 
ready, and if he won a smile in response, 
what avenue of adventure was not open to him! 


HE subsequent measures, let it be under- 

stood, had in them a note almost of formali- 
ty, even of ceremony. Those chorus lassies 
were not to be beguiled with anything less than 
their just due. It is imaginable that the affair 
lost, at a later stage, some of its decorum, but 
the primary business had in it much of the 
exacting procedure of, let us say, a presen- 
tation at court. That is, there were things one 
must do and there were things that one might 
not do. Particularly (once the Johnny walked 
elatedly away with his girl from the footlights 
on his arm) there were certain places to 
which he was obliged, by tradition, to take 
her; he had by no means the freedom of 
the city. 

Not for the chorus girl and her Johnny 
were the dim alleys and obscure cellars of 
foreign restaurants, chop houses and_ inns. 
The proprieties demanded that they be seen 
at Rector’s. And if not at Rector’s they were 
found at Reisenweber’s, and if Reisenweber’s 
were not the choice, then it was Louis Mar- 
tin’s or, perhaps, the Sans Souci at 4end 
Street, where Irene and Vernon Castle began 
their American career as dancers. 

The interest of the stage-door Johnny was 
centered in the girl who granted him the boon 


By L. M. HUSSEY 


of entertaining her liberally. He was no 
patron of the formal arts; he did not lavish 
his resources as a tribute to the muse in 
masks. His interest in the stage was this: the 
theatre provided a romantic background for 
the ladies back of the footlights. It gilded 
them, in the eyes of the Johnny, with a gaudy 
enchantment. The girl from the theatre was, 
to him, a creature as magical as some shining 
goddess risen from the dim and whispering 
vapours of the sea. In short, viewed fairly, 
this chevalier was by no means the silly ass 
they made him out in the comic papers. 





DRAWING BY BENITC 
THE STAGE-DOOR JOHNNY 


Instead of the present day synthetic 
blandishments of a hip-flask, the stage- 
door Johnny of yesterday offered flowers. 
If fortunate he might be admitted behind 
the scenes, but, in this proof of his in- 
fluence he forfeited a degree of his status 


Though his illusion was a bit comic, it still 
held soma of the melancholy poetry of all 
illusions. In his lesser way the stage-door 
Johnny was a poet, questing. He, like number- 
less other men, desired an escape, a release 
from the level prose of everyday life. When 
his lady of the chorus emerged from her play- 
house, accepting his proffered arm, that prose 
became a sonnet, albeit its lines were some- 
times chiselled in the vernacular. 

What manner of person was this feminine 
flower of the night whom the Johnny led away 
to Reisenweber’s? Was she an Athena for 
intelligence? Well—hardly. Was hers the face 
that launched a thousand ships? Scarcely 
ever. Her voice was occasionally a trifle harsh, 
pitched somewhat higher than the tonic note 
of good breeding. 

Nevertheless, in the eyes of her admirer, 
she was regal. She was regal in her difference. 
The girls at home were not like her. She was 
a liberated creature, with all the poignant 
appeal of emancipation. She knew how to 
kick her legs; there was a bold glint in her 
eyes: her laugh was a laugh, not a simper; 
and there was paint on her cheeks and lips. 
Yes, paint—that was the word of the day. She 
was a woman who painted. The scarlet pig- 
ment of her lips and cheeks; the antimony 
that blackened her lashes and brows, were 
above all—the symbols of her liberation and 
of her divine difference. 





This was two decades ago. And then there 
began a strange falling-off in the ranks of the 
stage-door Johnnies. Year by year, season by 
season, his numbers at the stage door of the 
theatres dwindled. A few men still linger 
at the stage-doors, but the most casual ob. 
servation of them suffices to prove that the old 
type of Johnny has virtually passed. Even his 
haunts, the ports he called upon in the high 
ritual of his association with the chorus-maids, 
have closed their doors. 

The reasons for his passing are complex, 
They form, one soon perceives, a commentary 
upon the changes of the times. In a search 
for these changes one must glance first at 
the Johnny himself. Has his nature under. 
gone a profound modification; has he been 
submitted to a miracle? That is scarcely 
likely. Though he has passed from the stage. 
door, he has not quite passed from our planet. 

Or have the ladies of the chorus removed 
the colour from their cheeks; have they for. 
gotten laughter, and lost the glint of Viking 
audacity-—have they, in short, grown demure? 
Certainly the theatre has altered since once 
the Johnny kept his nightly vigil. It may have 
added compensations, but indubitably the 
theatre, within recent memory, has lost some 
measure of its Pantagruelian humours. 


IA] EVERTHELESS, I am not persuaded that 
1 Nihe uplift of the theatre has proceeded to 
an alarming extent as far as the girls of the 
chorus are concerned. Compared with their 
predecessors, the present exemplars of choral 
ensembles appear superficially unchanged. 

No, the change has been in conditions, not 
in the chorus girl, or in the Johnny. In ac- 
counting for this change in conditions we 
must begin with the taxi-cab. Sociologists, if 
they were less given to unwinding the cere- 
ments of academic platitudes might fruitfully 
investigate the profound impress of the taxi- 
cab upon the romantic life and habits of our 
day. It has added a necessary detail of dis- 
cretion to amorous encounters that were not 
formerly possible to timid souls. The taxi 
waits at the corner, or more often around the 
corner. It has been, for this latter-day race 
of chorus-girl attendants, a necessary deus ex 
machina, 

After the taxi, there came the flapper! The 
flapper wears all the war-paint of her older 
sister in the chorus, but, to this she adds the 
intriguing qualities of youth and a far higher 
daring. The unlucky girl of the chorus can- 
not hope to compete with the flapper, of an 
evening, since she, the show-maiden, has, after 
all, her rigourous functions on the stage. 
In other words, she must go through the 
routine of “working” every evening, not to 
mention the requirements of rehearsal. The 
flapper, on the other hand, is as free as 4 
hamadryad. 

Thus, by invidious comparison with her new 
competitor, the poor chorus-miss takes on 4 
certain drabness in the eyes of the male. The 
former stage-door Johnny glances at her with 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE PRAYER MEETING 


The American artist, George Bellows, achieved in his lifetime a gallery of 
exactly one hundred and seventy lithographs devoted to almost every mood and 
emotion known to man. In the lithograph above the artist depicts a prayer or 
“experience” meeting at the moment when a member of the congregation has 
been overcome by the strange hysteria known, to its victims, as revivalism 


A Lithographic Study in Abnormal Psychology 


The Lithograph by GEORGE BELLOWS, the Note by JIM TULLY 


HE paint on the outside of the door is 

a thin skin which has become chapped 

by exposure to volleys of harsh weather, 
and as you push the door unexpectedly, it 
gives and you find yourself inside. You can- 
not at once see what immediately surrounds 
you for the sudden smarting of your eyes as- 
sailed by the smoke of oil lamps aglitter upon 
smudged walls. A doleful individual has 
opened to you. His bearing is partly that of a 
subduedly joyful conspirator at least officially 
glad that another has felt the divine folly of 
election and joined the band, and partly that 
of an upright judge from whom you may ex- 
pect justice but no mercy. The humility with 
which he motions you for quiet and urges you 
into a hard seat among the other devotees, 


of whom it seems at once assumed that 


you are by nature numbered, is tyrannous. 

A voice, nasaline, emphatic, homiletic and 
hysterical, filling the half darkness with 
prayers, imprecations and allusions to dark 
mysteries of blood and sacrifice and to pious 
orgies of saints, stirs those around to inter- 
mittent small and sudden motions as from 
pricking of pins and to abrupt and ostentatious 
or hollow and stifled ejaculations resembling 
the exclamations of patients partially anaes- 
thetized or the broken interior monologues of 
the drunk. Their backs are bent. Harassment 
has emptied itself from all but the wrinkles 
in their faces to be replaced for this evening 
only by the stigmata of a spiritual debauchery 
(bearing the same relation to religion as the 
debauchery of street corners does to noble 
pleasures), the leaden eyeballs of disgust, the 


sodden apathy cf grief, the vacancy of rapture. 
Nowhere does thought reign. Feeling alone 
passes over these faces as the wind over stag- 
nant pools, lighting some, blackening others, 
causing all to tremble. Here and there shines 
a young face, bored or more often beatified, 
shaming this assembly by knowledve of which 
the elders are ignorant. 

They sing. 

The sound is raucous, unnerving in. the 
nausea of its sorrow, the rawness of its jubi- 
lance. The words are debased. As the sing: 
ing mounts and solidifies and the spasmodic 
motions of the worshippers become more pro- 
nounced and continuous, dirt and blood seem 
to stream down the walls and the heart of man 
to be offered to its criminal Creator like the 
heart of a bullock on a butcher’s trencher. 
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The New Metropolitan Takes Shape 


Problems and Opportunities to Test the Architects of New York’s Impending Opera House 


event of a generation in any European 

capital. It calls for wise and varied coun- 
sel and much public discussion. The site, the 
style, the seating arrangements, the stage 
appointments are all matters for very serious 
consideration in the light of the architectural 
and theatrical progress of the past years. 

New opera houses may seem a little 
less important in a land where sky- 
scrapers leap cloud-ward over night. | 
Yet a considerable circle of New York- 
ers, in addition to the thirty-five par- 
terre boxholders, are interested in what 
form the New York’s new Metropolitan 
Opera House is likely to take when Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn and his associates open it 
to the public in 1929. Seven thousand 
subscribers are wondering, for one 
thing, if the traffic situation will be 
remedied, and a miscellaneous public 
of fifty or sixty thousand is hoping to 
have a slightly less awkward view of 
the stage than they presently enjoy from 
the side balconies of the old house. A 
very few may even be discussing the 
progress in the philosophy of theatre 
construction that the last quarter cen- 
tury has brought forth and how it may 
be reflected in the new house. 

One thing the public may be sure of 
—the new Metropolitan will be very dif- 
ferent from the old. The “Met”—pet 
name combining affection and exaspera- 
tio—was built in 1883. Too much so- 
cial and aesthetic water has run under 
the bridges of the East River to leave 
either its gaudy decoration or its old- 
fashioned tiers of towering balconies 
intact. The names of the architects 
associated in the work on the new opera 
house should be evidence enough. Ben- 
jamin Wistar Morris, designer of the 
Cunard Building and the additions to the 
Morgan Library, has given plenty of evidence 
that he is far from wedded to the age of gilt 
and red plush. Joseph Urban, architect of 
theatres in New York and Florida, as well as 
stage designer, knows at first hand the pro- 
gress that Europe has made in the con- 
struction of its theatres and auditoriums. 


T= building of a new opera house is the 





THE ARISTOCRATIC THEATRE 





LA SCALA BUILT 1778 


LA SCALA 
A traditional opera house (La Scala at 
Milan) with its tiers of boxes, half of 
them with impossible sight-lines. The 
Present Metropolitan follows this pat- 
tern closely with unfortunate results 


—- 


By KENNETH MACGOW AN 


The opportunities presented to the archi- 
tects are extraordinary. The restrictions are 
few and some of these seem likely to dis- 
appear. At first the opera authorities were in 
favour of the idea of nestling the auditorium 
and the stage in the lower stories of an apart- 
ment house-studio building to tower three or 
four hundred feet in air. Now general opinion 





is recessed under a paintbridge, a storehouse 
or whatever space for property master and 
electrician are required. This Hinterbiihne of 
the Germans—a stage as big as our normal 
Broadway stages but restricted in height— 
would thus provide a fine vista for any un- 
usually deep scenes. 
The electrical equipment is sure to match 
the largest stage in America. The 
{| mechanical devices that may be installed 
for scene shifting will doubtless be 
much affected by the nature of the pro- 
ductions now owned by the Metropoli- 
tan. The revolving stage is impossible 
on this score. Space is available for 
sliding stages, though they themselves 
are expensive. Whatever mechanical 
equipment is finally provided, the house 
should have one or more of those mov- 
able canvas skies which Max Hasait 
ot the Dresden State Opera House has 
perfected. These wrinkle-less cycloramas 
run on semi-circular tracks overhead 
and roll up in less than a minute on 
gigantic spools at the side of the pros- 
cenium. They are indispensable, and the 
Metropolitan might well utilize the 
scheme which I saw in plans drawn by 
Hasait for Reinhardt’s Festspielhaus in 
Salzburg. This called for a nest of three 
or four-of these cycloramas concentri- 
cally arranged and varying in size from 
half-stage to full-stage depth. 

Vastly improved technical equipment 
of one sort or another may be confidently 
looked for in the new building. It is the 
treatment of the auditorium and the 





THE GENERAL DESIGN 
A study by Urban of the masses in a theatre de- 
sign—auditorium, stage-house, foyers, andset-backs, 
all equally innocent as yet of decoration and water- 
tanks. The new Metropolitan may look like this 


around the Metropolitan banishes the tower 
on account of the difficulties with the fire 
regulations. This should be secondly to the 
advantage of the new building. It can now 
have an outward form significant of the theatre 
and of nothing else. The foyers, the auditor- 
ium, and the stage house can now give proper 
outer evidence of their existence. 

The plot of ground selected is wholly ad- 
mirable. On one side is the two-way thorough- 
fare of Fifty-seventh Street; on the other, 
east-bound Fifty-sixth. The plot is not on a 
corner—a disadvantage; but it is thirty to 
forty percent larger than the old site. Work- 
ing with this land on these particular streets 
and even taking into account the zoning re- 
strictions, a building of ten to fifteen stories 
is possible. 

The stage will be on a magnificent scale. 
There is room on it for an acting space fully 
double what the opera now has. Instead of a 
width of about a hundred feet, the stage will 
have somewhere in the neighbourhood of a 
hundred and fifty. It can easily be made a 
hundred feet deep without crowding the audi- 
torium, so long as the rear part of this stage 


seating arrangements that will test the 
new house and its architects. 

The architects have been given two 
conditions that must determine their 
treatment of these problems. They must 
provide room for 5000 spectators in- 
stead of 4oo0 as in the old Metropolitan. And 
they must arrange for a single row of thirty- 
five parterre boxes. It is here that real difficul- 
ties and real opportunities present themselves. 
And it is here that a little knowledge of the his- 
toric development of theatre auditoriums and 
the philosophy behind this becomes necessary. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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RICHARD WAGNER AMPHITHEATRE 
IN BAYREUTH Bvut 18738 





BAYREUTH 


An ideal type of theatre designed by Simp- 
son for the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth 
fifty years ago with boxes only at the 
Tear but with five sight-lines through- 
out. This is the Wagner auditorium 




















THE NEW YORK STATE MEMORIAL 


The renderings on this page are by Otto R. Eggers of the office York State Memorial a magnificent educational building «is pro- 
of John Russell Pope, the appointed architect for these two im- posed, adjacent to the Museum of Natural History, the interests 
portant commissions. Washington and New York are fortunate and purposes of which meant so much in the life of Theodore 
in being the logical locations, one as the National Capital, the Roosevelt. The fine fagade shown above will face Central Park 
other as the birthplace of our great ex-President. For the New on the axis of the proposed New York Inter-Museum Boulevard 











THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
Closely allied with the Washington Park Commission plan in location and style is this 
noble peristyle, through the wide openings of which one looks across the Potomac into 
Virginia. From an island-fountain will rise a shaft of water, two hundred feet high 








THE CURVING COLONNADE 


Two of these magnificent Doric colonnades curve about the mirror of the central pool. 
Classic ships’ prows at the fountain’s base symbolize the carrying of Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to the world, Throughout the design has dignity, beauty and imagination 


Two Notable Roosevelt Memorials 
John Russell Pope’s Proposed Designs for New York City and the National Capital 
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Crucial Bridge Hands 
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Examples, Which Decided the Fate of Some Contestants in the Recent Auction Tournament 


held in New York City last March was 

noteworthy in many ways, but particu- 

larly because it was the first Tournament ever 
held in the United States devoted exclusively 
to the playing of Auction Bridge. Its success 
was so marked that it is sure to become an 
annual event and will undoubtedly be the 
forerunner of other tournaments of a similar 
character throughout the country. At this 
tournament, the principal trophies contested 
for were the Team Championship and the 
Pair Championship. The former was open to 
all Clubs and each team was composed of 
four players from each competing Club. The 
Pair Championship was open to pairs only. 
The competition in both trophy matches was 
the closest on record and both were undecided 
until the very last hand. Naturally the players 
were under considerable strain and, as a re- 
sult, some very brilliant play and bidding was 
mixed up with some bad errors of judgment. 
One prominent player expressed his opinion 
of the tournament as follows: 

“The extent to which science and skill 
may be developed in playing the game of 
Auction Bridge was strikingly illustrated 
throughout the Tournament. In the Trophy 
Matches especially, brilliant plays abounded 
from start to finish. The solving of problem 
hands, with plenty of time to study, and 
with all cards exposed, is only fairly diffi- 
cult, but to dig out a seemingly impossible 
game against air-tight defense, in actual 
play, denotes the presence of more than a 
‘trace’ of gray matter.” 


Tm recent Auction Bridge Tournament 


HE following hands are elected from 

actual play and represent the best and 
worst of the two championship matches. Prac- 
tically every one is a key hand, that is, it de- 
cided the championship chances of the player 
who held it. 





Hand 1 
v-J7 
4-9 6 
@¢-AJg752 
@-Q104 

Y 
A B 
Z 











No score, first game. Z dealt and bid one dia- 
mond. A bid one heart and Y, one of the most 
brilliant players in the tournament, looked his 
hand over very carefully. The fact that his 
partner had bid a diamond was pretty good 
indication that their combined hands against 
aheart bid would offer very little defense and 
that the only way to save game was by 
use of such strategy as would lead the oppo- 
hents to believe that Y Z had better defense 
than they actually had. Y accordingly bid one 
no trump. B, who had fairly good help for 
hearts but an unusually big club suit, thought 
it better policy to show the clubs first and 
then help his partner’s heart bid later. Z, 


By RALPH J. LEIBENDERFER 


who had an original diamond bid and no more, 
passed the two club bid. A, who had a good 
heart hand, also had better than average sup- 
port for his partner’s club, so decided to pass. 
Here was the opportunity Y had anticipated 
so he promptly bid four diamonds. This bid, 
plus the preceding no trump bid, would indi- 
cate to the opponents a much stronger all 
around hand than he actually held and per- 
haps bluff them out from further bidding un- 
less they had unusual strength and, if they 
did, and should bid for game, nothing would 
be lost. However, both B and A passed the 
four diamond bid, both having good hands, 
but deterred from a try for game by Y’s subtle 
bid of no trump. They figured that their 
strength was sufficient to save game at dia- 
monds but probably not enough to justify a 
game in clubs or hearts. As a result, Y Z went 
down two tricks, undoubled, and by so doing 
prevented A B from scoring a game in hearts 
or clubs. It was a perfect example of a bluff 
bid made at the psychological moment. 





Hand 2 
Y ily or 
A pth 
@-54 











No score, first game. Z dealt and bid one 
heart, A bid one spade, Y bid one no trump 
and all passed. Here was where B, a very 
fine player, but one who likes to perform 
miracles with every hand, decided to do the 
unconventional and opened the five of hearts 
instead of the conventional spade opening. 
As a result of this astounding error of judg- 
ment, Y Z made a little slam. On the other 
hand, if B had opened spades, his partner’s 
suit, Y Z could have been held to one no 
trump. This error by B may seem inexcusable 
to the average reader, but he is the type of 
player who tries for everything and he had a 
feeling that only by an unconventional play 
could he and his partner save game. His hand 
was so very weak that it didn’t seem possible 
to save game by conventional play. Unfor- 
tunately, this error of judgment cost B and 
his partner the Pair Championship—an ex- 
ample of what sometimes happens to the 
brilliant player when he strives for the 
impossible. 


Hand 3 
w-AJ84 
*-K 1062 


¢-94 
@-J52 





Y 
A B 


N 











No score, first game. Z dealt, bid one no trump 
and all passed. A opened the five of spades, 
Y played low. B played the queen and Z won 
the trick with the king. Z now had a problem 
confronting him and knew that to win the 
match, he would have to score game. The 
question was, how could it be done. The an- 
swer, of course, was that he must make four 
heart tricks. These tricks, plus four club and 
one spade tricks, would just: score game. The 
usual play would be to finesse the jack of 
hearts in the hope that A held the queen but 
Z was not the type of player to depend on 
chance if skill and analysis of the drop of the 
cards could point out a better line of play. So 
he decided to play out four rounds of clubs 
and obtain as much information as possible 
from the discards of his opponents as to the 
location of the queen of hearts. It happened 
that each opponent held three clubs so that 
each was forced to make. one discard on the 
last club trick, Y having overtaken the third 
round of clubs with his king and then led the 


ten. On this club, B discarded a low spade, Za 


low diamond and A a low heart. The latter 
discard practically decided Z that the queen 
of hearts was in B’s hand, where he did not 
want it, but, being a skilled player, Z was 
very resourceful. He decided if A held the 
ten of hearts, he could still go game by play- 
ing the ace of hearts and then the jack, 
finessing against the queen in B’s hand. It 
happened that the ten of hearts fell on the 
ace so that Z was able to complete the coup 
and thus scored a game that no other player 
of that particular hand was able to do. All 
made the conventional finesse against the 
queen in A’s hand. This play subsequently 
proved to be the deciding play in the winning 
of the Team Championship. 














Hand G 
v-7 
#-J93 
#—none 
#-Q9 
w-I0 Y y—none 
#-—none Z #-10975 
@-5 @-8 
y—none 
#—none 
o-KQ843 
o-J 


In this particular hand, Z had bid two dia- 
monds which B had doubled. Seven tricks had 
been played, of which Y Z had won three and 
A B four, so Y Z had to win five of the remain- 
ing six tricks to make their contract. Y, the 
dummy, is in the lead. What should Z play? 
The problem is really very simple. Y should 
lead the trey of clubs and Z should trump in 
his own hand with the trey of diamonds. He 
should then lead the jack of spades and over- 
take in Y’s hand with the queen. He should 
(Continued on page 80) 





An International Union—The Graveures 


Vocal and Conjugal Felicities of the Belgian Baritone and Eleanor Painter, Operetta Star 


OUIS GRAVEURE, well known to his adopted America as a recitalist and 
| lieder-singer, and Miss Painter, an even better known lady of operetta, 
met on the uncommon ground of music. Specifically, friends say, they met when 
both were singing that most delicious score, The Lilac Domino. Since then, how- 
ever, Mr. Graveure, realizing that even a good voice needs a bush, has entered 
upon the dignity of a beautiful beard, an immaculate cutaway and purely classic 
pregrams. Howevcr quizzically the concert public may have looked at ficst, it 
soon expressed itself in terms of complete admiration of Mr. Graveure as one of 


VANITY FAIR 





the most effective and polished interpreters of Shubert, Schumann and Company 
this side of his quasi-native Belgium. Miss Painter, meanwhile, goes radiantly 
on as Miss Painter, an imperial personality in a sheath of charm, a lady who has 
the infinitely rare knack of remaining the lively lady even when engaged in the 
static raptures of operetta aria. Since The Lilac Domino she has been many 
romantic persons of the stage, her latest transmigration being into the un 
daunted part of none less than Jenny Lind in the Messrs. Shubert’s somewhat 
brownstone memorial to The Nightingale in the days of her New York visit 
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HERE was no doubt but everyone 

thought Madeleine Laan a darling, and 

her birthday, more than any other day, 
proved it. For on that day the front door bell 
went tingalingaling from morning till night! 
As early as eight o’clock Lena, the cook, would 
return from answering it, her arms loaded 
with flowers, and by twelve Lena and Marie 
the parlour maid both. would be searching all 
over the house for more vases, and the entire 
house had that peculiar warm and scented 
atmosphere of the fashionable flower-shop. 
On the afternoon of this, her twenty-ninth 
birthday Madeleine sat awaiting her friends in 
her salon. The glass doors leading to the gar- 
den were open, for it was a warm April day, 
and from where she was seated on a flowered 
chesterfield, she could watch the gardener 
raking up the gravel. 

A border of tulips stretched all the way 
from the gate to the front door: they were 
gay tulips, pink, red and yellow, planted in 
neat rows, as became a true Dutch garden. 
At the right, behind the gate, lay the road 
leading to the Hague, at the left, divided from 
the vegetable garden by a hawthorn hedge, 
green pastures stretched on and on till, miles 
beyond, they touched the faint blue sky. 

Madeleine’s face was aglow with childlike 
happy excitement. Her eyes (she had round 
brown eyes in a pale round face, sweet and 
utterly innocent) shone and their gaze rested 
proudly on the mass of flowers which had been 
sent to her. Occasionally her right hand flut- 
tered up to her neck, to play with a tiny string 
of pearls. Jan, her husband, had given them 
to her that morning, not, of course, as she 
would have wished, the very minute she woke 
up, but at breakfast, tied to a huge bunch of 
violets. They were beautiful pearls, pinkish 
in tint; she loved them, she loved Jan, she 
loved the entire world! She was so happy! 
But then why shouldn’t she be? She had 
everything she desired, a loving husband, two 
children (who resembled her), a comfortable 
house, excellent servants. 

“Mrs. van Dyke.” Marie announced and in 
walked an elderly lady. Madeleine started and 
then jumped up, “How sweet of you to come 
—and thank you so much for those beautiful 
flowers!” She glanced hurriedly among the 





S 9 
Last Night’s Folly 
Several Hours in the Life of a Woman Who Did Not Know Exactly What She Wanted 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


vases, pots, plants, among the mimosa, vio- 
lets, white lilacs, tulips and narcissus-—the 
flowers weren’t there. But Mrs. van Dyke was 
a kind lady, she patted Madeleine’s hand and 
said: “Don’t bother to look for them, dear. 
They'll be somewhere.” And Madeleine, al- 
ready overflowing with bliss, squeezed Mrs. 
van Dyke’s arm. 

“Mrs. Vermeer.” 

“Miss Van Till.” 

The names followed one after the other, 
the room was filling, filled. Madeleine whis- 
pered to Marie to open the doors a little 
wider, fresh tea was brought, sandwich plates 
refilled ... 

Three blond young men, triplets dressed 
alike in jackets and grey pin-striped trousers, 
flitted among the women, offering cake, tea, 
sugar, milk. Their voices repeated interroga- 
tively: “More tea? Sugar? Any more cake?” 

“I wouldn’t know what to do without you,” 
murmured Madeleine to each of them. “My 
husband said he’d try to be here but” . . . She 
smiled a faint wistful little smile, for already 
she was feeling a trifle tired. 

“The darling,” each young man thought and 
redoubled his efforts! 


UT at last, at last, the guests were leaving, 

and only two young women remained 

seated with their backs toward the pale April 
sky. 

“Now do let me have a good look at your 
pearls!” 

“Aren’t they perfectly beautiful!” 

“Why, you are spoiled—” 

“You ought to be the happiest girl in the 
world!” ; 

“But Iam! I am happy,” replied Madeleine 
and then, suddenly recollecting, “Oh, do you 
mind if the children come in for just a mo- 
ment. I promised them they could.” 

“Of course not! The dears!” 

The “dears” were brought in by an English 
nursery-governess dressed in tobacco brown. 
They were pale and thin, had soft fair hair 
and round brown eyes. They were very solemn 
and, because they were solemn, were utterly 
irresistible. The little girl curtsied twice and 
the boy shook hands. 

“How sweet!” the ladies exclaimed and they 
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gave them cakes, bonbons and put their hands 
all over them. 

“Elle est tout a fait mignonne .. . 

Madeleine nodded, she wished her friends 
would go. She was dining out with 
Jan and she wanted to go up and dress, 
dress slowly and with care. They finally did 
leave, and for a moment before going to her 
room, Madeleine remained seated looking out 
into the garden, an arm around each child, 
her cheek resting on the boy’s small silky 
head and covering it with tiny rapid kisses. 
The world was very quiet just then, but a 
thrush, perched on a branch nearby, started 
to sing and from far away a cow moved. 


” 


™ HAT would you like, would you like 

'Y to see the menu?” 

“Oh, Jan, I don’t care—you order!” 

“Well, but—wouldn’t you perhaps rather—” 

“Anything, Jan—you choose.” She spoke 
a trifle impatiently, she wanted to dine, yes, 
but to dine on whatever delicious course they 
put before her. 

“And wine, what kind of wine would you 
like?” 

“Oh, Jan ! ! ! !” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, some Grdves and then Bordeaux 
later on. Or would you rather have Bour- 
gogne, or perhaps you'd like champagne?” 

“Just champagne only?” 

“Yes, champagne...” 

She looked around the dimly lit room con- 
tentedly. There was no place to dine which 
was quite as intime, quite as chic as “Royal.” 
It was wholly delightful! That essentially 
17th century atmosphere, rich yet sober, had 
been kept well intact, chiefly through the dark 
oak panelling, the elaborate chimney and ceil- 
ing. With the small tables set with an abun- 
dance of silver, cut-glass and yellow prim- 
roses, the entire impression of the place was 
decidedly cossu. From one of the back rooms 
music sounded. 

“What is it—what are they playing, Jan?” 

“What?” 

“What are they playing?” 

“T don’t know—” 

Madeleine gave a little sigh. “Jan?” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Golfer’s Language 


A Plea for the Restoration to Our Speech of Some Once Familiar Phrases of the Links 


HE language of golf is all the time 

subtly, impalpably, but surely, changing, 

as does every other language. America 
has enriched it. We, in England, have now, 
after some show of resistance, taken “birdie” 
into our recognized vocabulary. If we have 
not adopted the admirably onomatopoeic verbs 
to “flub” and to “dub” we perfectly well 
understand what they mean. You Americans 
frequently call the thing that we all get into, 
though we never deserve to, “a trap”, and we 
call it a “bunker”. Otherwise there has been, 
as yet, little divergence. 

We have both dropped out of our golfing 
language certain pleasant old words, and that 
is, I think, a pity. Indeed this article is in 
part a plea for their restoration. How many 
we had dropped I did not quite realize till the 
other day, when at the end of a book called 
Golfing, published in Edinburgh in 1887, | 
came across a “Glossary of technical terms 
employed in the game of golf”. 

1885 is forty years ago, but as I was at that 
date a golfer of some three years’ standing. 
I decline to admit that it is so very long ago. 
Inthat glossary came across some once famil- 
iar phrases which had gradually faded out 
of my memory. I was very glad to meet them 
once more: | do not mean, if I can help it, 
to let them go again so easily, and I propose 
to introduce them, when opportunity offers, 
to my younger friends. 


NE of which I am very fond is “steal” 

which is interpreted “to hole an un- 
likely putt from a distance but not by a 
gobble”. It is, I declare, an admirable word, 
conveying a fine shade of meaning which no 
other word can do. It also conveys a picture.— 
indeed, two pictures. First there is that of the 
ball coming on stealthily, just creeping to 
the crest of a miniature hill, gaining pace 
again as it runs down into a miniature valley, 
growing slower and slower, hovering for an 
apparent eternity on the brink of the hole and 
then, by a last effort tumbling in. Second there 
is the picture of the opponent who has had the 
hole stolen from him. One can see a whole 
succession of emotions—first tranquillity, then 
uneasiness, then rage and despair—passing 
across his countenance. When I began in re- 
mote ages to read accounts of golf matches, 
Willie Campbell, Archie Simpson, Willie 
Fernie, and such great men were always 
holing “long steals”. Now that I write accounts 
instead of reading them, I am going to make 
sure that somebody holes one again. If he does 
not, I shall nevertheless say that he did. There 
will be no need for me to invent if Hagen is 
playing. He is the most inveterate stealer of 
holes I ever saw. 

Then there is “made” which is applied to the 
player or his ball “when his ball is sufficiently 
near the hole to be played on to the Putting 
Green next shot”. Scotsmen, I think, still use 
it but we English philistines seldom do so. 
It has gone out largely because the old-fash- 
ioned foursome does not stand where it did. 
It was a word used, I fancy, in self defence. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


One said that one had “made” one’s partner, 
with the implication that one could do no 
more and that if he did not get on to the 
ereen next time, one washed one’s hands of 
the whole business. Mr. Whyte Melville, whose 
familiar portrait hangs in the Club House at 
St. Andrews, was not a great golfer, but en- 
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DISILLUSIONMENT 


By F. P. Dunne, Jr. 


HE sprightly little debutante 
With-held the sugar from my tea, 
| And smiling sweetly, said: “I can’t 


| Remember if it’s two, or three.” 


And I was so much charmed by this 
Inconsequent forgetfulness, 
I wafted an imagined kiss, 

oe 


Yes.” 


And merely stammered: 


| asked her out to play a round 
At golf with me. one summer's day: 
‘Twas on the eighteenth hole I found 





My idol’s feet were common clay. 


Ah, love is often blind, I grant, 
And I would love her still, had she 
Not taken five. and said: “I can’t 


Remember if it’s two, or three.” 


joved playing with those who were. “On such 
occasions’, it has been written of him, “if a 
distance of some 200 yards separated him from 
the hole, and his shot did not diminish the 
interval by more than about ten paces, he 
would almost invariably remark, with touch- 
ing faith in the infallibility of his coadjutor: 
“It’s all right; P've made you, I think,” being 
evidently under the impression that nothing 
much better could have been required of him. 

Another pleasantly archaic term is “Long 
Odds”: “when a player has to play a stroke 
more than his adversary, who is much further 
en”. T am quite accustomed to playing the 
odd to Mr. Tolley or Mr. Wethered who are 
invariably “much further on”, but I never 
knew before what to call it. 

As regards the actual weapons of golf, the 
language has not changed much, except in the 


introduction of that interesting hybrid the 
mashie-niblick. I like my _ lexicographer’s 
covert expression of scorn for those who use 
iron clubs upon the sacred putting green, 
Clearly he was a rigorous person of the old 
school, for he defines putter as “an upright, 
stiff-shafted wooden-headed club (some use 
iron heads) used when the ball is on the 
Putting-Green”. He would, as I fancy, have 
died rather than use anything but wood him. 
self, and indeed feeling occasionally ran high 
on this matter forty years ago. Two well 
known, highly respectable and middle aged 
golfers were returning by train to London 
from a day’s golf at Wimbledon, sometime in 
the Eighties. One of them alluded casually to 
an “iron putter”. The other flared up at once, 
declaring that there was no such thing and 
that the atrocity in question should be called 
a “putting iron”. The quarrel raged so fur. 
iously that both parties nearly took their clubs 
down from the railway carriage rack to fight 
the question with niblicks. 


AM not equal to such heroic sentiments 

as these, nor am I capable of making the 
proper distinction between “tee” which is 
“the pat of sand on which the ball is placed” 
and the teeing ground: “the space marked out 
within the limits of which the ball must be 
teed”. On the other hand I confess to a sneak- 
ing affection for the word “play-club” instead 
of “driver”. It has something of a pedantic 
sound; a little priggish perhaps——and yet | 
like it. Moreover there is to-day some justif- 
cation for it. The “play-club” is primarily 
the club used on the teeing ground and once 
upon a time every self-respecting golfer hit 
his tee shots with a driver, but to-day more 
wooden clubs than not have a little triangle of 
brass on the sole; they are brasseys in name 
but drivers or “play-clubs” as regards their 
functions. 

While on this point, I should like to utter 
one mild protest against modernity. My glos- 
sary, naturally and properly, knows nothing 
of irons numbered 1, 2, 3, and so on, and 
personally I think this an utterly soul-less 
manner of naming one’s good friends. Doubt- 
less it is convenient; it demands nothing from 
the caddie but that he should be able to read 
the numeral imprinted on the club’s back, but 
that itself is soul-less: I like my caddie to be 
not a robot, but an intelligent and sympathetic 
ally. There is too, something of the drill- 
sergeant about numbers. I like to think of my 
irons, not as slaves, but as friends, with in- 
dividual names and characters. Driving iron, 
light iron, lofting iron—these can be individ- 
uals with idiosyncracies of their own. Each 
can have its separate history. One was stolen, 
another given us by some great player, a third 
picked up derelict in a club-maker’s shop and 
seen instantly to be a magic wand. To call 
them by numbers would be to destroy all man- 
ner of pleasant and intimate memories. Why. 
I do not suppose that even a Turkish Sultan 
calls the ladies of his harem by numbers. Fat 

(Continued on page g2) 
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When the Golfer Isn’t Golfing 
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Quaint Creatures, In and About the Club House 
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Sketches by GEORGE LUKS 
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HORACE 


Horace, with the aid 
of ahandicap of twenty 
two, has won a cup. 
Hence the smile. Now 
is his time to quit golf 


DOCTOR BLUMPH 


Doc is one of those 
men who has everything 
about golf reduced to an 
exact science with the 
exception of his score 
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AULD REEKIE 


Reekie is the greatest sitting golfer in the Club. 
The lengthening of the course ruined it for him but 
he finds consolation in spotting members who have a 
bottle of the real stuff cached somewhere. For Mr. 
Reekie, locker and likker are entirely synonymous 
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PERCE 


WALLIE 
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Mixed foursomes are Perce’s 
meat. Just now he is a bit 
miffed because someone has 
asked him if he is going to 
enter the ladies’ tournament 


RABID ROBERT 


Golf, for Robert, 


is plain 
Hell. He lets off so much 
steam in the clubhouse that 
the Directors voted against 
putting in a turkish bath 





Wallie has the best fun com- 
posing post-mortems. He is 
telling the club pro, who 
gets paid for listening, how 
he just missed a short putt 


REGGIE 


A screen actor must never 
forget that he is a screen 
actor. The costume, in this 
case, is by Eaves, the golf, if 
we know actors, by accident 
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VANITY FAIR 


Rich Man, Poor Man— 


What Happens to the Fabled Wealth of the Professional Athlete, After Age Makes Him Retire 


THAT price the glory of field and 
arena? About fifty-fifty, I should say. 
One of the mysteries of the intricate 
business of bookkeeping to me was that in the 
end by some strange manipulation of the 
figures the debit and credit sides always ar- 
rived in the end at an exact balance. Making 
a somewhat superficial audit of the books of 
professional sport we will come to the same 
conclusion. 

John L. Sullivan, called the “Champion of 
Champions,” died destitute. Luis Angel Firpo, 
a very mediocre heavyweight, is living comfort- 
ably but cautiously in Buenos Aires on the 
income from $800,000, the proceeds of fewer 
fights than John L. Sullivan fought in one 
month of his career when he was touring the 
country, asserting that he could lick any 
blankety-blank in the world and demonstrat- 
ing that he was by no means exaggerating. 

Joe Gans, in my opinion the greatest boxer 
that ever lived, left nothing but a page in the 
old pugilistic record books. Benny Leonard, 
who resigned the title once held by Gans, has 
without any evidence of parsimony managed 
to save about half a million out of his earnings. 

Peter Jackson, the greatest of the negro 
heavyweights, left no estate when he died. 
Harry Wills, who left a steady job as a steve- 
dore to become the “black menace of the 
Caucasian supremacy in the prize-ring” and 
not much of a menace as it turned out, is about 
half a millionaire. 


N this particular branch of the business of 
professional sport you can find a pauper for 
every plutocrat and a down-at-the-heels for 
every “moderately-well-fixed.” When the prize- 
fighter is possessed of business as well as 
killer instinct there never arrives the necessity 
for giving him a benefit. The modern athletes 
are developing both to such an extent that the 
time is not far distant when the business sense 
will be overdeveloped. The growing opinion is 
that the time already has arrived. 

Mr. Tyrus Raymond Cobb, the “Georgia 
Peach,” is rated as a millionaire in the sport- 
ing Bradstreets. At any rate it clearly is 
evident that Mr. Cobb is not continuing in 
professional baseball to keep the wolf from 
the gates of the estate in Georgia, but simply 
“following through for vindication.” 

Rube Waddell, one of the most colourful 
figures in the game, was buried in an un- 
marked grave at San Antonio. Before somebody 
could write a companion piece to the maudlin 
verse inspired by the fact that the first Jack 
Dempsey (The Nonpareil) lay in an unmarked 
grave in the “wilds of Oregon” the last rest- 
ing place of the Rube was furnished with a 
headstone. 

Babe Ruth is under contract for $70,000 a 
year for three years. His financial adviser 
reports that the Babe actually has $30,000 in 
the savings bank which he managed to retain 
out of a few hundred thousands picked up 
here and there in a few years from his athletic, 
literary, dramatic and advertising rights. 

For about four years running the Babe 


By W. 0. MeGEEHAN 


wound up the year completely broke with a 
mortgage on the old farm at Sudbury, Mass., 
and the garage man insisting on a little some- 
thing down before he would let Mr. Ruth 
take out the family limousine. Last year those 
who will bet on anything were willing to offer 
odds that Ruth, the highest salaried of all 





INTERNATIONAL 


BENNY LEONARD 
Among the professional athletes who 
have carefully invested and saved the 
money made during their years of ath- 
letic supremacy is Benny Leonard, the 
former Lightweight Champion, who re- 
tired at the peak of his fame some years 
ago. He is reputed to have amassed a 
fortune of more than a half million 


athletes performing for a flat salary would 
quit the game without a penny. Now they are 
not so certain. 

I happened to be in the same drawing room 
with Mr. Ruth when he was on his way to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, to take the waters and 
vows of frugality and reformation. In the 
previous fall Mr. Ruth in addition to a salary 
of $52,000 a year had accumulated $25,000 
giving exhibitions in Cuba. The salary went 
for the up-keep of his family of three and the 
$25,000 was invested in fast horses that were 
in no hurry when Mr. Ruth bet on them. 

During the journey Mr. Ruth became 
solemn and contemplative. “I will be thirty in 
another year,” said Mr. Ruth, “and I haven’t 
got a dime laid away. I guess that I have been 
something of a sap. I am getting along and I 
am going to cut out this foolishness and sink 
something. I am getting along in life.” 

It sounded very fervent but at the end of the 
year the Babe drew an advance on the next 


year’s salary so that he could go into winter 
quarters. The announcement that he has or 
had $30,000 in the savings bank looks ag 
though he had forced himself to post a guar. 
antee to his frugality. 

The watchmen at the Polo Grounds include 
four old baseball players who almost were 
demi-gods in their day. The salary of a watch. 
man at the Polo Grounds is not excessive but 
it is higher than the salary of the average 
watchman. These old gentlemen watch the 
younger generation and brood because the 
younger ones are getting ten times as much as 
they used to get and are keeping it. 

The younger generation in professional 
athletics like the younger generation in every. 
thing else is wiser than the old. They have not 
the romantic ideal—or should we call them 
ideals? of their elders. With most of them it 
is a business and quite as prosaic as any busi- 
ness. They have learned from watching the old 
gentlemen who are spending their declining 
years watching the grass grow on the infield 
of the Polo Grounds. They can imagine noth. 
ing more futile than watching the grass grow 
in a ball park or watching anything else about 
a ball park when “their dogs go back on them” 
which is a baseball player’s warning that he 
must prepare to get his money out of some- 
thing less arduous. 


IDING to San Antonio with Christy 
Mathewson, best loved of all the profes. 
sional athletes, the year he was forced to quit 
the game because of the illness that took him 
away in his prime, I asked him a few questions 
regarding the economic side of the national 
pastime as a business. 

“It is a good business,” said Mathewson. 
“It has paid me well. I do not know of any- 
thing else in which I could have done as well. 
If a young man has the stuff to make a good 
baseball player he is foolish not to develop 
and to capitalize it. Looking back on it all | 
have not one regret. If I had it all to do over 
I still would be a_ professional baseball 
player.” 

Riding from the funeral of Christy Mathew: 
son with John Joseph McGraw, the manager 
of the Giants talked of Mathewson. 

“He was different from the run of them,” 
said McGraw. “He was intelligent, reasonable 
and amiable. I could tell you stories of base- 
ball players, their irresponsibility, their in- 
gratitude, their general lack of sense and 
character that would startle you. But I like the 
game. 

“It may be that I am getting crabbed as! 
grow older but there are times when I have 
a detestation for ball players. I would not do 
a thing for them.” 

Yet all of McGraw’s career belied every 
word that he uttered. Privately John Joseph 
McGraw has given wut more in alms to broken 
down ball players than has been raised in a 
thousand benefits. The voice scolds but the 
hand reaches into the pocket and the scolding 
is done more in sorrow than in anger. 

(Continued on page go) 
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The Woman of the Out-door World 


New Summer Fashions for Active Sport 


Women and for the Smartest Spectators 





July 16-August 13 
Poo, Point JupirH, NARRAGANSETT 
August 1-September 2 
Races At SARATOGA 
August 5—August 7 
Gop MAsHIk TOURNAMENT, OcEAN LINKs, 
NEWPOR!1 
August 6 


Gotp Cup Recattra, InpiAN HarRBor 
Yacut Crus, GREENWICH 
August 8 
Tennis WEEK, SOUTHAMPTON 
August 22 
Kinc’s Cup Race at Newport 
August 22 
Women’s Nationa TENNIS 


MENT, Forest HILis 
August 22 
InviraTION TENNIS TOURNAMENT, NeEw- | 
PORT 
August 25-26-27 
New York Yacut Crus Races, Newrort | 


} 
| 
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HESE are the great events of the sum- 
i% mer—the occasions when the smart 
world turns out in full force. 

No sporting event can be quite separated 
from its setting—football would hardly be 
football without college songs, furs, and 
bright felt hats; the races include imperturb- 
able owners looking through field-glasses, 
black-satin-and-ermine blondes who stand on 
tottering chairs, excited crowds around the 
bookies. But the gallery at summer events is 
the most decorative of them all—a patchwork 
of pale colours against a background of bright 
green. 
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GOLF AT NEWPORT 


Sports dress of grey-beige jersey, 
with circular skirt, and belt fas- 
tening with pearl buckle, from 
the Brick Shop; a new Boivin 
sports frock of light green crépe 
de Chine which is bound in a 
darker green, from Franklin Simon 


On these occasions, the smart woman wears 
the sports clothes that are correct for any 
daytime event in the country. Last year Chanel- 
red might have been the dominating colour- 
note—this year there is no one colour that is 
outstandingly smart, and so the grandstands 
are a maze of black-and-white, blue, rose, 
vellow, lavender. 

Besides the crépe de Chines that are as 
inevitable as summer itself there are the 
printed silks, in small, gay patterns, that are 
smart for sports wear as well as town, this sea- 
son. Linen, after several years of eclipse, has 
come to the fore again,—printed and hand- 
blocked linens for spectators sports costumes 
and for beach coats, plain linens for active 
sports wear. It is by no means as popular as 


AT SOUTHAMPTON 


Spectator’s sports frock of white 
crépe de Chine with polka dots 
of navy-blue, from Bonwit Teller; 
Patou bathing suit with calecon 
belt, from Wanamaker; jersey 
bathing suit, worn with a printed 
linen coat, from Bonwit Teller 






crépe de Chine, but it is new, informal, and de- 


cidedly smart. Light-weight woollens are 
worn throughout the summer—the fine French 
jersey that has become a classic, and the soft 
woolly angora jersey that is a development of 
this season, crepella, kasha and all their vari- 
ations, including a series of woollens so light 
that they are almost transparent. These mate- 
rials may be used for entire frocks, or com- 
bined with crépe de Chine, as in the sketch on 
the opposite page. And of course there are 
sweaters and more sweaters,—sweater-blouses, 
sweater-coats, long-sleeved and _ sleeveless, 
striped, plain, or with interesting variations 
of weave. 

“Are short sleeves smart?” is the question 
that women who remember the comfort of short 
sleeved frocks have been wistfully asking for 
several seasons. This year the answer is en- 
phatically, “yes”. Last summer, Suzanne Len- 
glen sponsored the’ sleeveless tennis frock of 
heavy crépe de Chine; the English players 
followed. her example with sleeveless frocks 
of piqué and linen. At Palm Beach last winter 
smart women wore these dresses for golf as 
well as tennis, a fashion that is repeated at 
northern resorts this summer. In addition, 
there are spectators’ sports frocks and even 
afternoon frocks with tiny cap sleeves. Very 
often the woman who wears a sleeveless frock 
for active sports puts on a sweater or short 
jacket when the game is over, but on warm 
days such frocks are entirely correct for 
country wear without the jacket. However, no 
matter how hot the day may be, the smartest 
women wear long sleeves in town! 

A collection of such frocks forms a com- 
plete sports wardrobe, with one important 
exception—the bathing suit. Here the mode 
permits the well-dressed woman a wide latitude 
of choice—her suit may be a very feininine 
little frock, worn over tights, or a severely 
masculine affair of white shirt and navy-blue 
shorts, or a happy combination of the two, 
as is the extremely successful Patou suit with 
the fitted calecon belt, sketched at the lower 
left on this page. 
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ORAWINGS BY EARL SARGENT 


The Well Dressed Woman on the Court 


Tennis Fashions Which Combine an Essential Chic With Enviable Comfort 


SLEEVELESS frock is made of white linen—a fabric that has 
returned to smartness this season—and has a linen cardigan to 
match, from Best; a Patou tennis frock of heavy white flat crépe 
gains interest through the sunburst tucking on the blouse and the 
curved line of the pleats, from Best; Jane Regny uses her sunburst 
appliqué very effectively on this white crépe de Chine tennis frock, 


from Best; a spectator’s sports frock has a blue jersey blouse, a skirt 
of crépe de Chine to match, pleated in front only, and a scarf of 
crépe de Chine, from Mrs. Franklin, Inc. The player at the left wears 
Oxfords with crépe rubber soles, the two others wear the canvas es- 
padrilles that are smart for either tennis or bathing. The spectator 
wears a shoe of brown calf and white buckskin with high Cuban heel 












FOR THE WEEK- 
END 


Suitable either for 
the beach or for one’s 
bedroom is this dress- 
ing gown of figured 
linen. The collar, cuffs, 
andliningarein aplain, 
harmonizing colour. 
From Lord and Taylor 


PULLOVERS 


No summer wardrobe 
is complete that does 
not include a sweater 
or two and the one il- 
lustrated at the right 
is a pullover made 
of a soft loosely knit 
yarn in a light weight 
suitable for summer. 
From Finchley’s 
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FOR THE BEACH 


Bright colours are again as popular as they 
are appropriate for the beach. The bathing 
suit illustrated above is black with stripings 
of yellow while the double-breasted dressing- 
gown is made of yellow flannel. The small 
sun umbrella of two alternately contrasted 
colours is a novelty that should prove ex- 
tremely popular. From F, R. Tripler & Co. 


The Smartest Accessories 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


SCARF PINS 
Scarf pins are again 
finding favor when 
worn with plain col- 
oured ties. First and 
fourth pins from Udall 
& Ballou; others from 
Black, Starr & Frost 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY J. W. WILLIAMSON 


VANITY FAIR 






FOR THE MOTOR 


A topcoat is a sum- 
mer necessity and 
this extremely light- 
weight coat of tan 
gabardine with raglan 
shoulders and_ slash 
pockets is very smart. 
From Knox Hat Co. 


LINEN KNICKERS 


Linen knickers with 
caps to match are 
now developed in col- 
ours and patterns re- 
sembling tweeds and 
are most practical be- 
cause they do not 
show soil as easily as 
plain linen. From 
Kaskel and Kaskel 
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Foreign Cars 
Three New Models Especially 
Designed for Sporting Activities 


HERE are a great many people who still 

prefer the open car to a closed one, 

especially sportsmen who use them as a 
means of reaching either a meet of hounds, 
the polo ground or the golf links. Recently, a 
car has been specially designed for the pur- 
pose of hunting; the bodywork has been car- 
ried out by Messrs. Thrupp & Maberley of 
London, for His Highness Prince Hamidullah 
Khan, and this vehicle is undoubtedly one of 
the most striking examples of a special luxury 
car that has ever been produced in Great 
Britain and must be one of the most elaborate 
things of its kind ever designed. The chassis 
isa 6 cylinder Bentley and, as the illustration 
shows, the whole car presents not only a sport- 
ing appearance but offers a number of highly 
novel points. The car is primarily for the 
purpose of big game shooting expeditions but 
it is of great interest as a model which can be 
used for all cars designed for any sporting 
purpose. 

Although it has the appearance of a two- 
seater it is intended to accommodate four 
passengers; the two front seats are adjustable 
and the accommodation at the rear is really a 
double-seated rumble, although it hardly does 
it justice to describe it as such, for there is 
plenty of leg-room and the passengers are 
protected by a folding apron, fitted with a 
screen, exactly similar to that which is 
mounted in front, and in actuality there is 
little difference in comfort between the front 
and the rear seats. The fact that the rear 
screen and the front screen are both identical 
and both mounted at exactly the same angle 
with a slight rake adds to the smartness of 
the car, and these screens are so arranged that 
they can almost instantly be lowered to fall 
absolutely flat, thus allowing anybody in the 
car complete freedom for the movement of 
his rifle in the case of a shoot. 

The hood is fitted to the front compartment 
only and it can be very quickly erected or 
lowered, and when out of use it falls perfectly 
flat into a slight groove. 

Since the car is designed essentially for 
sport, the cushions have been made somewhat 
harder than would be usually considered 
suitable for a car of this luxurious character. 


ISOTTA-FRASCHINI 


The rakish appearance of this open car has a strong appeal 
as a means of transportation for country and sports activities. 
Among its distinctive features are the dip in line at the entrance 
to the front seat, its moulding treatment and the bevelling at 
the rear, where the top is sunk when not in operation 


— 


LANCHESTER 


This two seater sports model strongly 
suggests the lines of a motor racing boat, 
the rear part of the car being finished in 
much the same manner as the stern of a 
boat. The nautical appearance of the car is 
further accentuated by the unusual rumble 
seat which is arranged like a hatch-way 





























BENTLEY 


The hunting car, illustrated below, was 
especially designed for an Indian Poten- 
tate’s big game shooting expeditions. In 
addition to gun rests on the running board 
there is ample provision for the accommo- 
dation of ammunition, luncheon baskets, 
ice-chest and similar creature comforts 
























VANITY FAIR 


The Answers to “The Ultimate Horror” 


Disclosing the Correct Solutions in Vanity Fair’s Questionnaire Contest in the May Issue 


1. Walt Whitman: Walt Whitman, line 
1045. 
2. Carved figure of Christ entering Jeru- 


salem on Palm Sunday, riding on an ass. 

3. Starbuck. 

4. Ezekiel. 

5. James I of Scotland. Maurice Hewlett. 
A book. 

6. Marino Faliero. Byron; Delavigne; 
Swinburne. There are also several German 
dramas. 

5. Stephan Lochner. 

8. Simone Martini. Lippo Memmi. 

g. Samuel Butler. His body was cremated 
and the ashes scattered. 

to. Winchester. Beauvais. 

11. It is in the Church of San Tomé at 
Toledo, Spain. 

12. (a) The Issenheim altarpiece by 
Mathias Griinewald; (b) Madonna and Two 
Saints by Giorgione: (c) The Last Judgment 
by Roger van der Weyden; (d) The Resur- 
rection by Piero della Francesca. 

13. A large open space in London near 
the General Post Office. The name was ori- 
ginally “Smooth Fields.” 

14. The mandrake. 

15. The monument commemorating the 
Battle of the Nations (1813) at Leipzig. 

16. At Munich. 

17. Ancient Jewish commentary on_ the 
Scriptures; an “exposition” (from the Hebrew 
verb “to search out” or “inquire” ). 

18. “The Last Sigh of the Moor” is a spot 
in the Sierra Nevada near Granada where 
Boabdil turned to look for the last time upon 
the city whence he had been expelled by 
Ferdinand and Isabella.—A spot on the hills 
near Shiraz in Persia from which the view 
of the city is of such exceeding beauty that 
Hafiz declared that all who gaze upon it are 
constrained to cry “Allahu Akbar!” “God is 
Great!” 

1g. A. D. g60-1280. 

20. The bard who chants “The Isles of 
Greece” in Byron’s Don Juan (Canto iii). 
Sunium is on the promontory at Cape Colonna, 
the extreme South-East point of Attica. 

21. Byron’s Don Juan, in manner and form 
much influenced by Berni and the other 
heroicomic poets of the Italian Renaissance. 

22. A ritualistic dance, surviving from the 
Mozarabic rite, which takes place before the 
high altar of the cathedral of Seville during 
the Fiesta del Santisimo Corpus. Formerly 
there were twelve dancers (six boys and six 
girls; whence the name “the Six”); now the 
dance is performed by ten boys. 

23. William Blake: 

A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

(Auguries of Innocence). 

24. Rosmunda, Queen of the Lombards, 
who caused the death of her husband after he 
had forced her to drink from a cup fashioned 
out of her father’s skull. There are many ver- 
sions of the story in many literatures. 

25. By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
Berlin was forced to return two missing panels 


By SAMUEL C. CHEW 


to Ghent. These had been in Germany for 
about a century. At the same time Brussels 
restored to Ghent the two other missing panels 
of the Van Eyck altarpiece. 

26. Rabelais (in immediate _ neighbor- 
hood); Ronsard (buried near by); Des- 
cartes; Balzac; Gregory of Tours; and less 
intimately Anatole France. 

27. The Watsons; Sanditon. 

28. Poems inspired by (sometimes ad- 
dressed to) Mme. de Sabatier, scattered 
through Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal. 

29. (a) Soames Forsyte in The Forsyte 
Saga, The White Monkey and The Silver 
Spoon and Enoch Soames in Seven Men. 

(b) The red-headed ghost in Henry 
James’s The Turn of the Screw. 

(c) The female angel in Vigny’s Eloa. 

(d) Satiric portrait of one John Wilson 
in Burns’s Death and Doctor Hornbook. 

(e) The gnomic pessimist in Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi. 

30. Fanny Imlay was the daughter of 
William Godwin’s first wife by Captain Gil- 
bert Imlay to whom she was not married. 
Mary Shelley was the daughter of Godwin 
and his first wife. Jane Clairmont was tne 
daughter of Godwin’s second wife by her first 
husband. 

31. The letters of the Greek word for “fish” 
are the initials of the Greek words meaning 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour.” 
Tobias was instructed by the archangel 
Raphael to burn certain organs of a fish in his 
bridal-chamber in order to drive off from his 
wife Sarah the demon Asmodeus who was in 
love with her. The scheme was a complete 
success. 

32. Feed the hungry; give drink to the 
thirsty; clothe the naked; visit the sick; visit 
prisoners; offer hospitality to strangers; bury 
the dead. 

33. The pseudonym of Francois Rabelais. 
The authorship of his last book has been dis- 
puted. 

34. The Moabite Stone, in the Louvre, is a 
monument dedicated to the god Kemosh by a 
king of Moab, to record his victory over the 
Israelites in the days of Ahab. 

35. Antigone was not literally “put to 
death”, for she hanged herself in the vault 
in which she had been buried alive by order 
of Creon. She had buried the body of her 
brother Polyneices in defiance of Creon’s 
command. 

36. Prick-song is written vocal music, sung 
from notes written or “pricked”, as distin- 
euished from that sung from memory or by 
ear. A rebeck is an early form of fiddle, with 
three strings. A sackbut is an obsolete form 
of bass trumpet, with a slide for altering the 
pitch like that of a trombone. 

357. A rather rare motive in Christian art: 
the appearance of the archangel Gabriel to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary to announce that, 
her term of earthly life being accomplished, 
she is to be taken into Heaven. In a “Second 
Annunciation” the Virgin is always portrayed 
as of advanced years. 


38. (a) Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s Victory 
and Triumph, Part II, stanza 42; better known 
from the fact that it is the motto of Poe's 
The Landscape Garden. 

(b) Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, Act |, 
Scene ii. 

(c) Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, first line: of 
final chorus. 

(d) Virgil’s Aeneid, VI, 268. 

(e) Victor Hugo’s L’Expiation, Part I], 
line r (in Les Chatiments). 

(f) Leopardi’s All’Italia, opening lines. 

(g) Goethe’s Faust, Part I, line 4434. 

39. Hodge; Boatswain; Wessex. 

40. Thucydides: History of the Peloponne. 
sian War; Boccaccio, Prologue to the De. 
cameron: Dekker’s The Wonderful Year; 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year: John 
Wilson’s City of the Plague; Shorthouse’s 
John Inglesant; Pepys’ Diary; Manzoni’s | 
Promessi Sposi. 

41. James Thomson, author of The City of 
Dreadful Night. “B” stands for “Bysshe” ag 
a sign of his admiration of Shelley; “V” for 
“Vanolis,” an anagram of Novalis, a writer 
whom Thomson also admired. 

42. Because the fourth Eclogue was gen- 
erally misinterpreted as foretelling the Golden 
Age to follow the birth of Christ. 

43. John Duns Scotus. 

44. (a) René; The old person of Graetna 
—Lear’s Nonsense Book—(b) Empedocles. 

45. Claus Sluter. 

46. At Chantilly. The Heures de Turin 
were destroyed by fire. 

47. (a) Flaubert and Maupassant; (b) 
Cowper; (c) Diirrer and Hans Sachs; (d) 
Rousseau; (e) Petrarch; (f) Wordsworth 
and De Quincey; (g) Monet; (h) Moretto; 
(i) Gibbon; Mme. de Stael; (j) Landor; Fra 
Angelico. 

48. Ruskin. 

4g. Peter Breugel the Elder, also known 
as “Breugel le Drdle”. Peter Breugel the 
Younger, known as “Breugel de l’Enfer.” Jan 
Breugel, known as “Breugel de Velours.” 

5o. Haydn. 

51. The Great Passion; the Little Passion; 
the Life of Mary; the Apocalypse. 

52. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

53. Goya. 

54. A window showing the descent of 
Christ from Jesse. Jesse reclines at the base, 
and from his heart springs a tree whose 
branches are his chief descendants, with Christ 
at the top. 

55. Charles Lamb. 

56. “The Snake” was Shelley. “Cousin 
Hadji” was Swinburne. “Albé” was Byron. 
“Yorick” was Sterne. “Topsy” was William 
Morris. 

57. Saint Christopher. 

58. John Marston; James Thomson (the 
author of The Seasons); Nathaniel Lee. 

5g. By boiling it in wine. 

60. Maria Poe Clemm; Allegra; Annette 
Vallon; Clotilde de Vaux; Louise Colet. 

61. Warburton’s cook destroyed the manu- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The refreshing flavor of 


CAMPBELLS IOMAT‘ 


SOUP 
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You sit down at the table. Per- 
haps you are a little tired. Or your 
appetite is somewhat listless and 
needs a bit of coaxing. And even if 
this is not the case and you are decid- 
edly hungry—the very sight and savor 
of Campbell’s Tomato Soup makes 


you all the more eager to begin. 


For this is a soup with a flavor and 


sparkle all its own. No other soup» 


is like it. There’s glow in it. It 
arouses the most indifferent appetite 
with its individual and irresistible 


a) 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY >" ” 
CAMDEN NJ. U.S.A ° 





Look FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


taste. Each spoonful only serves to 
add to your satisfaction. You feel 
revived and refreshed. You receive 
that wholesome, invigorating stimu- 
lation which good soup always gives. 


Campbell’s, with their strict stand- 
ards of quality, their skill and their 
experience, select just the best por- 
tions of the finest tomatoes and 
blend and cook them in their superb 
kitchens into a soup that brings you 


all the sunny tomato goodness. At ~ 


our grocet’s, 12 cents a can. 
8 : 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


bia cae 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


A Round of the Popular Shops in London and Paris Reveals Some New Novelties 


now the habit of the smart Englishman. 

He is a person who is always running over 
to Paris, for a few days at a time and now 
finds that there are certain things in Paris 
which are impossible to get in London, just as 
there are things in London which cannot be 
had in Paris. Although many of 
the best known shops in London 
have branches in Paris, their stock 
is often quite varied from the stock 
of the same shop found in London 
so both are worth following. If one 
is to have everything to-day that 
the shops offer to choose from, one 
must buy in both London and 
Paris. While there are very good 
tailors in Paris, all of which have 
English cutters, there is no point 
to buying clothes there when one 
can buy them in London. But there 
are excellent shirt-makers in Paris. 
And in the way of novelties in pyjamas and 
dressing gowns Paris reigns supreme. In 
leather goods, such shops as Hermes have as 
interesting novelties as any that can be found 
at Finnigan’s or Vickery’s in London and they 
are often quite different. Just now at Hermes, 
in Paris, the bill folders, belts, dog collars, 
and leashes, etc. made of brown-buff snake- 
skin are really worth seeing. Also when 
shopping in Paris the man of taste does not 
overlook the possibilities of the department 
stores. The Galeries Lafayette and _ the 
Printemps are excellent for such things as 
pyjamas, dressing gowns and handkerchiefs 
of the less expensive variety. It is incredible 
what bargains are to be had in these quarters, 
or rather what marvellous value one gets for 
the money. Of course the large batiste handker- 
chiefs, which are so smart for evening wear, 
that come from Charvet, cannot be duplicated 
at the department stores, but for the lesser 
luxuries these large stores will often be found 
a fruitful field. 

The department stores are also worth while 
in London. At Harrod’s and Selfridge’s the 
men’s departments would astonish even the 
American who is used to the height of per- 
fection in department stores. Gloves, medium 
priced socks and handkerchiefs will be found 
to be excellent. Of course, it is a rule the 
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AN IMPROVED LIGHTER 


From Dunhill comes a new model 
of lighter in which is inrerted a 
small watch with square face 
which is a very practical means 
of combining two essentials in one 


EVENING TIES 


The latest shape for 
evening ties is long 
and narrow 
trast to the exagger- 
butterfly 
recently so popular 


world over that the first lesson in economy 
of dress is to buy hats, shoes, neckties and 
suits only from the best places. And when it 
comes to anything that is unusually smart, it 
can only be found at the small exclusive shops 
where it has usually been originated. For ex- 
ample, there is a new slip-on glove at Turnbull 
and Asser in Jermyn Sreet which 
differs from those of the gauntlet 
variety insomuch as it has a slit 
at the wrist of about two inches, 
making it a compromise between 
the ordinary gauntlet glove and 
that which opens at the wrist and 


fastens with a button. It is ex- 
tremely smart-looking in white 


buckskin for the Spring and Sum- 
mer. The new short-waisted sweater 
at Hawes and Curtis which has a 
“V” opening in front and armholes 
cut away like the bathing upper of 
a bathing suit is the smartest thing 
imaginable. It is worn in place of a waistcoat 
for either town or country wear. Sweaters, 
by the way, as Vanity Fair has already men- 
tioned, are being much worn in 
London by men who are now 
affecting a semi-country type of 
dress for town. It is not unusual 
to see a man who is wearing a 
bowler hat and an_ ordinary 
lounge suit with a slip-on sweater 
in place of a waistcoat. His shirt 
and collar are becoming more 
and more colourful, made of ma- 
terials with a decidedly strong 
colour of blue, brown or grey as 
a background for the pattern or 
stripe and of soft construction. 
Actually to-day there is much 
more formality in dress practiced in Paris 
than in London. The morning coat and the 
short black jacket with striped trousers, Ascot 
ties and stiff wing collars are more often seen 


in con- 


ties 
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THE NEWEST WAISTCOAT 


From Hawes & Curtis in London 
comes the newest waistcoat made 
of an almost invisible herringbone 
piqué with shirt front to match. The 
pattern meets in a “V” in front 





BILL FOLDS 


The newest billfolder for 
holding various denomina- 
tions of European money 
is made of reptile skin 


on the Continent than they are in London, 

This informality in dress applies, however, 
only to the daytime. At night the Englishman 
still continues to wear his tail coat and his top 
hat. Rough tweeds and loosely woven Shet. 
lands are again becoming very popular. These 
are the first examples of materials with pat. 
terns that are returning to fashion. They are 
naturally worn for the more informal occa. 
sions. In these fabrics overcoats for day wear 
in town are by no means dark or sombre in 
colour or design, but much in the latest fash- 
ion. In nearly every one of the patterns of 
these new materials there is a great deal of 
white in either the woof or the warp. All 
shades of brown and tan are still extremely 
popular. And a certain combination of slate 
blue and brown is considered very good. Neck. 
ties in solid colours are so increasingly popu- 
lar that the smart shops have concentrated on 
producing materials that, while they have no 
pattern or design, have such novelties in the 
weave that they are far from banal. In all the 
smartest men’s shops the most interesting ties 
to-day, and those most quickly sold out, are 
in plain coloured materials. But 
the variety of shades is so elabo- 
rate that one is tempted to buy as 
many as one ever bought of the 
neckties with bold designs in con- 
trasting colours. The new eve. 
ning tie, which is moderately 
narrow and long instead of being 
of the exaggerated butterfly type, 
of course has been created, like 
all the above mentioned novelties, 
from the exclusive smart shop. 

Both in the selection of novel- 
ties as well as the more staple 
items in his wardrobe, the well- 
dressed man is always guided by his knowl 
edge of what is suitable to himself as well as 
to the occasion on which it is worn. 

And so it is throughout the entire list of 
accessories. The fashions of the few today 
become the fashions for the masses tomorrow. 
But in this connection it should be pointed out 
that the man who is really smartly turned-out 
has an almost uncanny sense of distinguishing 
fashions that are inherently good from fads 
which come into being almost overnight and 
which vanish as quickly. 





A TRAVELLING KIT 
The small leather case which 
holds only toilet accessories is now 
becoming more popular than the 
large and cumbersome fitted bag 
or suitcase. From Hermes, Paris 
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pose you 


had a stomachache— 


And suppose you went to the ten most eminent 
physicians in the United States for a remedy. And 
suppose each of these ten physicians prescribed the 
same, identical remedy. You would certainly feel, 
and with good reason, that this remedy was outstand- 
ingly the best obtainable for your particular trouble. 


If your car pitches and tosses and bounces, if it 
lacks road-steadiness, lacks roadability, and you want 
a true and permanent cure, could you do better than 
go to the fifteen most eminent Automotive Engineers 
in this country? You will find an opinion all but 
unanimous for Watson Stabilators. An opinion by 
one or two men might be wrong, but an opinion 
approaching unanimity is never wrong. Thirteen 
out of these fifteen established leaders have, in the 
most emphatic possible way, stated their preference 
for Watson Stabilators—they standard equip the 
cars they build. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 


ON 


Your car can be Stabilated in a few hours by a 
nearby Stabilator dealer or your own car dealer. 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Five miles more per hour—easily 
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Standard Equipment on 


Cadillac 
Chrysler 
Duesenberg 
Franklin 
Hudson 

Isotta Fraschini 
LaSalle 
Locomobile 
Nash 

Packard 
Peerless 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Willys-Knight 








MEN OF IMPORTANCE 


WEAR 
CONTINENTAL CRAVATS 


FROM OUR 


CONSTANT IMPORTATIONS 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
STREET FLOOR 











VANITY FAIR 


The Catholic Issue in Politics 


(Continued from page 31) 


good standing, if the reply had not 
been made with the approval of mem- 
hers in good standing of the Catholic 
hierarchy, one would be tempted to say 
that he has avowed the essential pro- 
testant doctrine of the right of private 
judgment in all matters where any 
secular interest was involved. But said 
by him, under these extraordinary 
circumstances, buttressed with citations 
from American Catholic prelates, there 
is only one possible conclusion which 
can be reached: it is that for American 
Catholics there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between their attitude and the 
attitude of Protestants. The ultimate 
authority, says Governor Smith, is 
conscience. He makes no qualifications. 
He does not say conscience as authori- 
tatively guided by the Pope; on the 
contrary, he says, quite explicitly, that 
the guidance of the Pope is to be 
judged, wherever a secular interest is 
affected, by the determinations of con- 
science. Citing Archbishop Ireland on 
“the Church’s attitude toward the 
State”, he affirms that “both Ameri- 
canism and Catholicism bow to the 
sway of personal conscience”. 

If any form of words could put an 
end to so ancient and deep-seated a con- 
troversy as that between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, this avowal would do 
it. The deep Protestant fear that 
Catholics submit their consciences to 
an alien power with its seat in Rome 
is here answered by the radical asser- 
tion that for American Catholics their 
consciences are a higher authority than 
their Catholicism. I call it a radical 
assertion for there is little doubt that 
Governor Smith in adopting Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s statement has aligned 
himself unqualifiedly with that wing 
ot his Church which is furthest re- 
moved from the medieval ideal of a 
truly Catholic and wholly authoritative 
synthesis of all human interests. Gov- 
ernor Smith is the latest, and by no 
means the least, of a long line of Catho- 
lics who have almost forgotten, indeed 
may never even have heard of, what 
the Church conceived itself to be in 
the days of its greatest worldly 
splendour and ambition. Certainl} one 
detects in him no lingering trace of 
the idea, speculatively at least so mag- 
nificent even to those who, like this 
writer, were not reared in the Catho- 
lic tradition—the idea of Catholicism 
not as a religious sect but as a civili- 
zation. The Catholicism of Governor 
Smith is the typical modern post- 
reformation nationalistic religious 
loyalty in which the Church occupies 
a distinct and closely compartmented 
section of an otherwise secular life. 

The position of American Catholics 
like Governor Smith is very, close to 
being what J. N. Figgis calls “the 
final stage in that transposition of the 
spheres of Church and State which is, 
roughly speaking, the net result of the 
Reformation”. For “in the Middle 
Ages the Church was not a State, it 
was the State; the State or rather the 
civil authority (for a separate society 
was not recognized) was merely the 
police department of the Church... . 
All these functions have passed else- 
where, and the theory of omnipo- 
tence, which the Popes held on the 
plea that any action might come under 
their cognizance so far as it concerned 


morality, has now been assumed by the 
State on the analogous theory that any 
action, religious or otherwise, so far as 
it becomes a matter of money, or con. 
tract, must be a matter for the courts”, 

I said that the position occupied by 
Governor Smith came very close to 
being that of this “final stage” jp 
modern development where the omnip. 
otence of the State is substituted for 
the medieval omnipotence of the 
Church. It is not quite clear just what 
is Mr. Marshall’s position although jt 
seems to me to imply that “American. 
ism” means the absolute supremacy of 
the civil power in all matters which 
the civil power chooses to consider as 
within its jurisdiction. If this is what 
Mr. Marshall really thinks, it is not 
what Governor Smith thinks. For the 
Governor puts his personal conscience 
above the secular claims both of 
Church and State, and denies the abso. 
lute jurisdiction of both. 

This, I venture to believe, is not only 
a sounder Americanism in the historic 
meaning of that term, but a more truly 
enlightened and civilized doctrine than 
that which is now so widely preached 
to justify the idolatry of the political 
state. For while it is all very well to 
argue that the Church of Rome shall 
not have the last word in deciding 
what things men shall render unto 
Caesar, and what to God, it would 
he a sinister philosophy indeed which 
went on to say that Caesar must have 
the last word as to what things belong 
to Caesar, and what to God. This is 
just as real a dilemma, in many ways 
it is a more practical dilemma than 
any with which Mr. Marshall con- 
fronts Catholics. Does Mr. Marshall 
claim that the political state must be 
as absolute today as the Church 
ciaimed to be in the Middle Ages? 
His silence implies that he is not dis- 
posed to examine the credentials of 
Caesar. Yet I doubt whether after con- 
sideration Mr. Marshall would finally 
say that Americanism requires that a 
man shall surrender to Caesar, acting 
through popular and __ legislative 
majorities, through proletarian dic: 
tatorships or plutocracies, dominion 
over all the interests of life. 

Governor Smith is closer to the 
founders of the Republic than Mr. 
Marshall who seems to assume, 
at least by implication, that Ameri- 
canism must mean the_ superiority 
of Americanism to any religious teach- 
ing, and to any conception of morals. 
Governor Smith is not only more truly 
American in the historic sense of the 
word, but he is more enlightened in 
his premises. For in denying the tem 
poral power of the Pope, he does not 
{all into the very easy error of attrib 
uting universal power to the State. 
He leaves the question of civil 
obedience where it must always re 
main in a complicated world for any 
man who is neither a fanatic nor @ 
theorist; to adjustment in_ specific 
cases by the conscience of the im 
dividual acting upon the evidence be 
fore it. And by leaving it there he 
puts upon the civil power and the 
ecclesiastical alike the burden, which 
ought always to be theirs, of justifying 
themselves continually in practice t 
whatever wisdom there may be in the 
consc:ences of men. 
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apaad SUMMER! Sunshine—surf 
—and—sky. The joy-of-living in 
every breath of the racy salt air. The ~* 
thrill of being part of the dramatic pa- 

rade at this best known of America’s shore resorts. 
... Such is the excitement of Atlantic City at the 
height of the season. 

Guests registered at the Ritz are distinctly of the 
smart world; accustomed to the utmost comfort and 
the last word in luxury at the famous watering places 
here and abroad. Splendid appointments and superb 
service at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel assure such visitors 
aperfect stay in Atlantic City. 

Towels, naturally enough, merit much considera- 
tion at the Ritz. And the management chooses 
Cannon towels. Why? Because the guests like the 
good looks, the splendid quality, and the: pleasure of 
using these fine towels. Because this hotel has found 
Cannon towels give excellent service and are thor- 
oughly economical. Many more hotels all over the 
United States—internationally known for their hand- 
some hospitality—select Cannon towels for identical 
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Z Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less F 
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The Ritz-Carlton 
bath towel 
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reasons. .. . These housekeepers on a 
—— large scale know that from every view- 
point Cannon towels are the best buy. 
Towels are an important subject in the 
summer, in a climate like ours! Plenty of fresh 
towels for the numerous baths every member of 
the family demands. Enough of these towels to 
meet all emergencies—late laundry or extra guests. 
Lots of big generous towels for swimming parties. 
All the towels you can possibly want in your camp 
on the river or lake, your place at the shore... . 
Since American women have discovered that they 
can well afford the luxury of having all the beautiful 
towels they need, bathing has become a real pleasure! 
Families are provided with more and finer towels, be- 
cause Cannon towels are so reasonably priced. All 
kinds of towels and all sizes, plain or with colored 
borders. Bath mats and bath sheets too. Prices from 
25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


Colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guaranteed 
absolutely color-fast. 
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Sportsmark of the Nation 


REGUS 
AT. OFF 


Two-Piece Golf 
Suit— With belted 
back. Made in im- 
ported shetlands, 
‘cheviots and tweeds, 
$50. 





The Suit Test 


OLF is now about to claim a great 

deal of your time. Before the 

season gets in full swing, test out your 

golf suit. Have you grown stouter, 

perhaps, so that your coat denies you 

a full swing? Your knickers—have 
they seen their best days? 


To meet any golfer’s clothes prob- 
lem is our business. Separate knickers, 
two-piece and four-piece suits—we 
are ready to satisfy each man’s special 
whims. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 
CWhere the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard 
LEE 








VANITY FAIR 


Some Crucial Bridge Hands 


(Continued from page 63) 


then lead the jack of clubs and B is 
forced to trump. If he trumps with 
the five or seven of diamonds, Z 
plays his eight and his king queen 
win two more tricks. B’s best play, 
however, is the nine of diamonds. Z 
should then play the four of diamonds 
and his king queen eight must win the 
next three tricks. In any event, Y Z 
will only lose one of the six tricks. In 
the actual play, however, Z made the 
fatal error of leading the seven of 
hearts from Y’s hand which gave B 
the chance to discard his losing spade. 
Now no matter what Z does he must 
lose two diamond tricks. This failure 
by Z to solve this apparently simple 
end play cost him and his partner the 
Pair Championship. No excuses are 
offered for this mis-play. It is just one 
of those errors that the best make at 
times and is given to show that even 
the experts are human and prone to 
err. 


Hand 5 














wy KJ95 
&- A 10 
@-06 
@-09763 


No score, first game. Z dealt and bid 
one spade, an example of the prefer- 
ence by good players for the major 
suit, even without tops, to the no 
trump. A passed and Y, even with the 
ace and small spade, decided to give 
his partner another chance to bid, so 
hid two diamonds. In these days of 


The Passing of the 


modern bidding, many four card suits 
are bid or major suits of the type 
held by Z in this hand so that two 
trumps, even headed by the ace or 
king, are of doubtful assistance unless 
partner can rebid. B passed the two 
diamond bid, but not Z, a very fine 
player and one who believed in dis. 
tribution bids until the partnership 
obtained the best bid for the twenty. 
six cards of himself and partner, Z. 
therefore, bid two hearts and_ all 
passed. At hearts, Y Z easily scored 
game, while at spades they could only 
have scored three odd. Their clever 
bidding of their combined hands was 
well rewarded, for by making game 
in this hand they won the Pair Cham. 
pionship, 





Hand 6 
w-K 106 ; 
a-AKJ Y 
@-05 A B 
aon OF75 vf 











No score, first game. If Z dealt and bid 
one heart, what would you do with A’s 
hand? Would you double one heart or 
would you bid one spade? If you 
should elect to double one heart, your 
partner would bid one no trump and 
you would easily score game. On the 
other hand, if you should bid one 
spade, you would only score three 
spades and thus lose game. In this 
particular hand A elected to bid one 
spade, probably the sounder bid than 
the double, but unfortunate. At the 
other table, his competitor in the Team 
Championship, doubled so that A’s 
team lost the match and, as it proved, 
the Championship. It was rather hard 
on A, but such is always the way in 
Championship matches. You must al- 
ways do the right thing at the right 
time. That is the one attribute that the 
real champion must always possess. 


Stage-Door Johnny 


(Continued from page 58) 


a faithless, realistic eve. The mist of 
glamorous illusion has been lifted 
from her. He sees her keeping regular 
evening hours, performing a routine 
task, day by day. And her mystery de- 
parts. What a discovery!—she is little 
more than a working girl! That means 
that she is relatively respectable—a 
terrible revelation. 

The former stage-door Johnny is 
much too romantic a fellow to traffic 
longer with maids so wanting in 
lustrous diablerie. He has discovered 
his wider world. He is bound no more 
to a single altar, or to processionals 
made to appointed shrines. Louis 
Martin’s, Rector’s, Reisenweber’s. The 
Johnny who has abandoned the stage- 
entrance, the bouquets of roses, the 
hours of waiting, the phlegmatic 
scorn of pipe-smoking guardians at 
impregnable portals now finds no sig- 
nificance in the names of these van- 
ished places that once played so 
sprightly an accompaniment to the 
symphony of his adventurings. 

His adventurings are no longer ac- 
cording to the code. He may take the 
flapper anywhere. He has, at last, the 
run of the town. When fashions in 


amusement shift from Greenwich 
Village to Harlem, he journeys to 
Harlem. He visits there the negro night 
clubs operated by the children of 
Abraham. Or he goes farther afield to 
dance, perhaps, at a roadhouse. 

Meanwhile the flapper, rather than 
the chorus girl, has become his symbol 
of escape. She laughs now louder than 
the stage miss ever dared to laugh: 
she is less exacting. With her. he need 
miss none of the quasi-fashionable 
parties for which tradition has made 
the chorus-girl ineligible. 

And so the Johnny has found his 
liberation in the flapper. Nevertheless. 
his disappearance from the stage-door 
is somehow a melancholy loss; for, 
while he was at the stage-door he was, 
say what you will, a faintly heroic 
character. 

And now he has submerged himself. 
Who can distinguish in any night club 
the one-time stage-door Johnny from a 
rabble of others who had not his folly 
or courage? The Johnny has made 
himself indistinguishable, and so has 
deprived the world of a spectacle. He 
is no longer the skilled craftsman; he 
has become a Jack-of-all-loves. 
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These tests are applied, not only 
totheCadillacand to the La Salle, 


Summed up, these comparative, 
scientific tests prove that Cadil- 
lac and LaSalle are rhe greatest all- 
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this looked upon Cadillac as the full- Cadillac and the La Salle price —and unequalled, as well, among 
we est and finest expression of all groups, at the General Motors fine cars, for simplicity, for de- 
the that is most desirable ina motor Proving Grounds, near Detroit.* pendability, for long life and for 
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sg car—and it has discov ered in its The conditions, and the ingenious economy of maintenance. 
brilliant companion-car, the scientific apparatus employed, These results explain, fully and 
in La Salle, results fully comparable assure absolute accuracy and un- finally, why the Cadillac Motor 
= to those of Cadillac. impeachable impartiality. Each Car Company today is called 
the This general opinion is certified car under test is driven in a few .. a oe pss 
. by a series of 136 separate, scien- months, more miles than the : gestion Lape = h “4 
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turer of an automobile anywhere 
near its price, ever produced in 
that car's first year. 


The General Motors Proving Grounds occupies a tract of 1245 acres traversed by roads of all kinds 
Ls with grades of all degrees. Its purpose is to demonstrate wherein General Motors cars may be 
vol | improved. The engineers in charge devote themselves to constructive fault-finding. Their findings 
an | are impartial, for the farthest thing from their minds is to praise any General Motors car. 
4 CA PTR LAC MOTOR CAS Ce RPAH F 
de Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, CANADA 

















ON CARS OF QUALITY 


BUILDERS OF QUALITY CARS—IN WHICH EVERY UNIT MUST BE 
OF THE FINEST IN BOTH MATERIALS AND ENGINEERING—SELECT | 
THE DéJon SysTEM FOR DEPENDAELE, TROUBLE-FREE START- 
ING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION. . .. IF THE PERFORM- ' 


ANCE OF YOUR SELF-STARTER HAS NEVER CALLED 
YOUR ATTENTION TO ITS MAKE, YOU ARE 
PROBABLY ENJOYING DéJon SERVICE. 
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DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
builders Ignition Technique 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Studebaker Big Six 


Sets Ten World Records 
by Traveling 5000 Miles in Less 
Than 5000 Minutes! 


N recent tests at Culver City, California, un- 

der the auspices of the American Automobile 
Association, Harry Hartz and three other noted 
pilots drove a Studebaker Big Six Commander 
—a Strictly Stock, fully-equipped enclosed car — 
5000 miles in 4909 minutes, total elapsed time, 
thereby establishing ten new world records. 

This is better than mile-a-minute speed for 
81 consecutive hours and 49 minutes — the fastest 
speed for the farthest distance ever attained by 
any Stock car! Convincing proof of the brilliant 
performance of the Big Six and the stamina built 
into it by Studebaker! 

The American public's appreciation of the Big 
Six is demonstrated by the fact that Big Six 
sales now exceed the combined total of all other 
cars in the world of equal or greater rated 
horsepower. 

The President, Studebaker’s Big Six Sedan 
for seven, is pictured below ~the custom beauty 
of its low-swung steel body matches the 
luxurious richness of its faultless interior. Sce 
it -~drive it today. 


v rv y 


The PRESIDENT $ 7 2 4 5 


A Studebaker Big Six 
Sedan for Seren f. o. b. factory 
Choice of three distinctive color combinations 
Other Big Six Models: President Limousine, $2495; 
Commander Sedan, $1585; Commander Victoria 
for four, $157 (with broadcloth upholstery, 
$1645); Commander Coupe, $1545; (with rum- 
ble seat, $1645). Prices f. 0. b. factory, 
including front and rear bumpers, 4- 
wheel brakes, and $100 worth of 
extra equipment. Orher Stude- 
baker models, $1165 to 
Erskine Six 
$945 and 
5 
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That’s just one of the delights of 
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Now they can be covered beautifully, 
quickly, without trouble... and at 
surprisingly small cost. 


“ “ “ 


How MUCH WOULD IT cosT to cover the 
radiators in my house? How much for 
radiator shields? 

. There is a new answer to these questions 
which women have been asking in surpris- 
ingly increasing numbers, of recent years. 

“Scarcely half what it used to cost,”’ now 
that these beautiful new Mullins Radiator 
Enclosures and Shields are available in 
retail stores everywhere! 

The reduction in price range below all 
previous standards comes from the fact 
that Mullins Enclosures and Shields are 
made in so many standard sizes that the 
expense of special hand-measuring and 
special factory work is eliminated. Practi- 
cally all radiators can be fitted right from 
stock, 

Walls can now be protected 
from the dark streaks of dust 
which concentrate above uncov- 
ered radiators. Curtains, dra- 
peries, fabrics preserve their fresh 
clear colors. 

Most important, the large hu- 
midifying pan, which is concealed 

















Shields beautifully finished. 
Heavy 14 gauge metal tops. 
Concealed humidifying pans. 


by the dealer right out of stock. 








under the top of each Mullins Enclosure 
and Shield, supplies the health-giving 
moisture which protects tender throats 
from the harsh drying action of an arti- 
ficially arid atmosphere. 

Any physician will confirm the too-dry 
air in the average home as one cause of nose 
and throat troubles. Your plants and 
flowers are fair indicators of the condition. 
Watch them come to renewed life when the 
Mullins Humidifiers begin their active 
work. Then remember that hu- 
man plants need moisture, too. 

Mullins Radiator Enclosures 
and Shields come in Walnut, Ma- 
hogany and Old Ivory finishes. 
They may also be bought with 
priming coat only, for finishing 
as you may desire. Department 
and other retail stores have them 
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eA u ullins Radiator Enclosure, and presto!—the castairon radiator is transformed into an 
attractive piece of room furnishing, serving the three-fold purpose of adding to room beauty, pro- 
tecting against grimy walls, faded draperies and safeguarding health. Both Mullins Enclosures 
and Shields are made in a wide range of standard sizes and practically all radiators can be fitted 
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MULLINS 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


and SHIELDS 


ATENTAPPLIED FOR 


in stock, in all sizes, the Enclosures rang- 


ing from $20.00 upward; the Shields, $7.50. 
Send for Beautiful Color Prints 


Color Prints of both Mullins Enclosures 
and Shields will be gladly sent on request. 
Better yet, call at your local store and see 
them on display. Write House Furnishings 
Division, Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, 
Ohio. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
“House Furnisuncs Division, 
Mullins Body Corporation, 
Salem, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me Color Prints and 
description of Mullins Radiator Enclosures 


and Shields. 
Name 


Address 
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Reconciling Summer (omfort 


and Distinction 
The light-weight summer suit here pictured 
may be had in a variety of carefully selected 
imported woolens. The suit is tailored to re- 
spond eastly and naturally to the movements 
of the wearer 


The hat shown is of correct proportions and is 
made from the finest braided straw 


THE 1927 SPORTSMAN’S DESK BOOK 
OF EVENTS ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


Established 1886 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


«Madison Avenue at 46th Street>New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


“My Dear Mrs. Chubb” 


(Continued from page 46) 


mercifully allow Mr. and Mrs. Min- 
nerly to unveil the few remaining 
scenes in their own breathless words: 

“Dear Chubb, This is the S. S. Paris, 
*X’ is our stateroom, some swell boat, 
real Frenchy and class! France O. 
k. Halfway across the Atlantic now, 
due in New York City Tuesday. Big- 
gest city in the world. Did you close 
with Lazy Daisy Suspenders? Regards, 
J L. Minnerly. P. S., O, you Paree, 
la, la! Tell Charlie!?! J. L. M.” 


Hotel Claridge, N. Y. C. 
“My Dear Mrs. Chubb: 

“Well, here we are in little old New 
York, this city is simply priceless, we 
spent a fascinating time inthe real native 
quarter of New York, where the New 
Yorkers live, it is called the Bouwerie 
and I don’t suppose people ever get 
down there. We saw scads of antiques, 
priceless stuff, I picked up a marvel- 
ous alarm-clock, it is worn and really 
old, also a pair of grey trousers and 
suspenders that had belonged to a 
Vanderbilt, the man said. Mr. M. 
found some quaint yellow button- 
shoes, there is nothing like them in 
New York today, also a standing-mir- 
ror, it is a little cracked but very old, 
and a copy of Puck. But the most 
priceless thing, in a quaint curio-store 
with three balls over the door I picked 
up the darlingest perambulator, and a 
heavy zinc-lined chest with two doors 
and a shelf for holding ice! a real 
antique. We got it for $125, weren’t we 
lucky? The bazaar keeper seemed to 
be very excited, before we left he took 
off his own coat and vest, they had 
belonged to his father, and sold them 
to us for $30 each, he would of taken 
off everything for $75. My! they are 
certainly shrewd bargainers in New 
NONKS 

“Dear Chubb: This is the Wool- 
worth Tower, tallest bldg. in the world, 
got some good shots of this bldg. Also 
got the Mrs. sitting on lion in front 
of Public Library. Got one of Statue 
of Liberty, think it is religious idol, 
real antique but it is not for sale. 
Picked up a rare old piece, a section 
of iron pipe-joint we dug from the 
excav*tions at the corner of 46th Street 
and 8th Avenue. J. L. Minnerly. 
(Over). P. S. Saw Grant’s Tomb last 


night by moonlight. It is O. K” 


New York, May 16th, 
“My Dear Mrs. Chubb: 

“Well, we are simply disgusted with 
New York, my dear, I mean [ neyer 
had such treatment in all my life, jt 
is worse than Siam. You see, yester. 
day we were looking for some moré 
souvenirs, you know, some real an. 
tiques of New York and so we went 
into one of the native temples, it js 
called the Saint John’s. Well, first of 
all they tried to make Mr. M. take 
off his hat, you know in India they 
try to make you take off your shoes, 
well, here they tried to make him take 
off his hat! Well, Mr. M. gave them a 
piece of his mind, J can tell you. And 
then the attendant positively refused 
to sell me a little antique ornament [| 
wanted, why, I offered him ten times 
what it was worth. He never would 
miss it in the wide world, but he said 
it was part of the altar or something, 
can you imagine! and he was actual- 
ly rude when he found Mr. M. had 
been carving his initials in the mean- 
time on the altar rail. Well, I had to 
laugh, when the attendant had his 
back turned Mr. M. dropped his 
cigar-stub right in a collection box! 
Just wait till that attendant finds it! 
But I think New Yorkers are perfect 
boars, we never met such treatment 
in the Orient. So we are leaving to- 
night for Chicago, they all say Chi- 
cago is the best place for antiques, in 
haste, dear, Aff’y, 

(Mrs.) Rita Minnerly.” 

And here the Minnerly-Chubb cor- 
respondence abruptly ceases. Frantic 
efforts on the part of the Chubbs to 
locate their erstwhile néighbors were 
in vain; the Minnerlys appear to have 
left New York almost immediately 
after their last letter. Denver and San 
Francisco report no traces. 

The only subsequent clue which the 
Chubbs have received to date is a 
single post-card from Japan. The hand- 
writing is so hurried as to be almost 
illegible; but the writer mentions 
“temples” and “real antiques in 
Ching. ....°’ 

[t seems they are laying plans now 
in Montclair to catch them the next 
time round. 


Appraising the Arts 


(Continued from page 43) 


and day, he probably began to know 
it. But by then, too, he knew how little 
he knew, and that was that. 

The intelligent amateur is a safe 
member of any critical discussion, I 
suppose. Safe, that is, to the news- 
paper which sponsors him. His ama- 
teur standing is so usually assuring of 
lightness of opinion, readableness, a 
general appeal. The specialist carries 
a chip on his eyeglasses, and the ex- 
pert is under suspicion, before he 
utters a word, of being a bore. The 
voice of authority, even when it is 
phrasing witticisms, is taken for the 
voice of the terribly jocular school- 
master. When vast knowledge knocks 
at the door, humanity, so it appears, 


makes a bee-line for the window. 

So let’s consign the dream of great 
and contributive critics to the millen 
nium—to a time such sections of the 
newspaper will be read for something 
beside amusement. But leave us, then, 
reliance on this one prime requisite: 
that a critic shall have proved his love 
for, his interest in, the art he pro 
fesses to criticize. Let us, by the grace 
of the public and the taste of the 
editors-in-chief, have more plausible 
and helpful interpreters of the films 
than nice young gentlemen who have 
witnessed six movies. 

For the arts are ever young, and 
ever yearning for strong adorers. Love 
*em—and only then may you damn em. 
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| 
| Agraceful interpretation of the current mode is offered in this ornament created 


by Black, Starr ¢ Frost. The choker necklace paved with an interesting motif 
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in diamonds is gently curved to follow the contour of the neck. Festoons of matched 
and graduated pearls hang gracefully from the connecting links. The pearls 


may be detached when desired and the ornament worn as a diamond necklace. 
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JEVELERS FOR 117 YEARS—FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 481TH STREET, NEW YORK -: PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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For one certain 
New York family 
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The twenty-third floor of The 
Sherry - Netherland is a single apart- 
ment ...A terrace- promenade practically 
surrounds it, 175 feet long—the owner's ‘‘private 
estate.’’ On the north, the terrace widens to 40 feet. 
Dining-room and living-room open onto this section, with 
great French windows . . . Some spring night, the owner of this 
apartment will give a terrace party. 100 guests will dine and dance 
on the promenade. Central Park, the Hudson, Long Island, will be a 
twinkling fairyland at their feet. The dinner will be prepared in the 
Sherry kitchens below, and served in Sherry style. Next morning, the 
owner can dash light-heartedly to Europe. Domestic expense ceases. 
Sherry carries on the burden of his household. Butlers, valets, maids 
—all will be ready to function again when he returns . . . The Sherry- 
Netherland is a tower of residence-apartments with Sherry service. It 
is more than a place to live; it is a way of living. October occupancy. 
Apply to renting office, Sherry-Netherland Corp., Regent 7272. 


Cle SHERRY - NETHERIAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


New York 








VANITY FAIR 


Last Night’s Folly 


(Continued from page 65) 


“Yes?” 

“Oh, Jan, do be a little gay, dar- 
ling. I feel so happy. Now do talk a 
little—” 

“Well, what do you want me to say?” 
he smiled at her, kindly, lovingly, 
but as at a child. 

“Oh, well.” She made a little dis- 
contented move. 

A man following his friends to a 
table near by passed them, gave a 


| glance at Jan’s face and then stopped. 


“Why, Laan, how are you?” 

“How-do-you-do?” Jan shook the 
outstretched hand cordially, ‘“Made- 
leine, I want you to meet Mr. Echa- 
gue.” Mr. Echague bowed. 

“Who is he?” she asked Jan as soon 
as the gentleman had seated himself at 
a table not far away, and facing them. 

“One of the Spanish embassy 
chaps.” 

“Well tell me more—he is awfully 
good looking.” ; 

“There isn’t any more to tell.” 

Then suddenly Madeleine made up 
her mind not to speak another word 
till Jan spoke, but as Jan did not 
speak they ate in silence, and Made- 
leine felt no longer happy. It was Jan’s 
fault, she thought. He spoilt every- 
thing by being like that—silent, dull, 
Dutch! Her thoughts went to Mr. 
Echague-of-the-Spanish-embassy. She 
gave a glance in his direction—he was 
talking to one of his friends, talking 
rapidly. Then suddenly he stopped 
and as if he knew she was watching 
him, glanced at her. 

What after all was life but a very 
dull every-day existence—Jan, what, 
after all, was Jan but a dull, quiet 
man? Did she really love him? Could 
she live without him? Of course she 
could. She no longer trembled when he- 
kissed her, she no longer felt like 
killing herself when he praised an- 
other woman, as once she had. 

“Let’s go home,” she said suddenly. 

“Home? Already? Why what’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing, I want to go home.” 

They got up. On their way to the 
door they passed Mr. Echague. He 
turned his face fully towards them, 
and in response to the nod Madeleine 
gave him, he gave her a strange com- 
plicated smile, a smile of pity, admira- 
tion, understanding, a smile wholly 


| charming and promising. 


“Jan,” she said an hour later, 
seated on a leather couch in her hus- 
band’s room, “Jan! !” 

“Yes, dear?” He was looking over 
some letters. 

“Jan, I think I’d like to go away for 
a while.” 


“What?” asked Jan who wasn't 
listening. 

“T want to go away for a while.” 

“Well, darling, if you want to, that’s 
all right.” 

Oh God! didn’t he understand any. 
thing at all? 

“T mean I'd like to separate.” 








Jan looked up. “What are you talk. 


ing about?” he asked sternly. “What's 
the matter with you this evening?” 

“I want to go away. I don’t love you, 
Why should I stay with you? Yoy 
don’t love me... .” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“T am not ridiculous.” 

“Well, I think you'd better go to 
bed.” 

“Go to bed! I don’t want to go to 
bed. I want to go away. I don’t want to 
see you any more.” 

“But, Madeleine, what’s the matter, 
what have I done?” He put a hand 
on her shoulder, but she pushed it 
off, rudely. 

“Leave me—leave me, I can’t stand 
you, you just sit and sit, you make me 
crazy, you’re dull.” 

“Poor little girl!” 

“Be quiet.” 

“Now go up to bed. I don’t want 
to listen any longer.” 

“You’re dull, dull, dull!” 

“All right, but now go to bed.” 

She got up from the couch. “Oh you 
think I don’t know what I am saying 
—but I do. I am going away. Why, 
there are hundreds of men—I know 
one now who. ...” That smile, that 
promising exciting smile—but how 
was Jan to know about it? 

“Goodnight, Madeleine!” 

“Sit! Sit! Sit! That’s all you can 
do; just sit and say nothing.” 

“Goodnight!” 

She awoke next morning with a start. 
Jan, dressed to go out, stood beside 
her bed, a cup of tea in one hand 
and a pack of letters in the other. 

“Why, what time is it? You are 
dressed already?” 

“It’s just nine, dear.” He put the 
letters and the tea down on a table 
beside her and then looked at her 
quizzically. 

“Kiss me,” she said. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed 
and: put his arms around her. 

Suddenly she remembered. They 
had quarreled! And she had said she 
was going away—how had she come 
to say that? She leaned back in her 
pillow and regarded Jan. 

What a dear he was—smiling at her 
in that kind, tender, loving way. 

“I love you,” she murmured. 

“Of course you do,” said Jan. 





. The Old Homestead 

. The Round Up 

The Lion and the Mouse 
. The Man Who Came Back 
The Tavern 

Candida 

The Ensign 

. A Fool There Was 

The Easiest Way 

. Secret Service 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 41 


. The Ticket of Leave Man 

. Shore Acres 

. Sunday 

. In Old Kentucky 

. A Doll’s House 

. A Woman of No Importance 
. The Adding Machine 

. The Darling of the Gods 

. Sherlock Holmes 

. Old English 
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ip Why the Franklin owner's next car 
od.” : ° 
ym is so generally another Franklin 
saying 
| Why, ' a oe 
hon IS pleasure and satisfaction inspire him to talk and 
. a write about his car—I have never lost a friend by 
persuading one to buy a Franklin. My own experience 
with Franklins since 1912 has been one round of 
‘aes pleasure—primarily in long, hard mountain grinds, 
where few cars penetrate. 
a start. 
a His old Franklin— After 8 years’ use I sold it to aman 
- going across the continent. He writes with evident 
Du are pleasure that he made the entire trip without a stop on 
“ile the car’s account. 
bl , , 
a His new Franklin—In December we drove from Seattle 
to San Diego. In mud, rain, snow and ice we crossed 
so dad three mountain ranges, fording many washouts. Each 
“ mile of the 1,500 was a smooth pleasure. The low-hung 
Py body, large balloons, improved springs and the road- 
- come ability built into the whole structure caused nothing 
ales but pleasant surprise on every kind of road. 
% wi Te antee: Given aie 24 1038 His air-cooled motor—If a car is hard to pass we need 
poy pradlgene tp ye ag only wait for the hill and the sustained power puts us 
=o “ae. in the lead. This same power carries us out of traffic 
“a line and tires. jams without a shift of gears. 
¢ 
Such experiences, multiplied thousands of times, have 
established that the cost of Franklin ownership is 
surprisingly low +71 the satisfaction invariably high 
A lT-C O O le d FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
€ 
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Hollywood Royalty 





(Continued from page 38) 


% 


announce the baby stars, those too Vechten is my favourite novelist” 


’ 4 fresh in the industry to be easily recog- | Presently I heard her explain to Geof. 
, : ; nizable. The Klieg lights glare on all _frey Shurlock and a group of writers 
‘ gerne * So és impartially while each star is re- that among my books she had no 


quested to pause on a chalk line as quite decided whether she preferred 
the camera man turns his crank. It is Helen of Troy or Galahad. 
a scene that eludes the describer. It Montmartre is fashionable at lunch 
is as incredible and fantastic as any- time on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
thing in The Thousand and One Nights. Saturdays. On these days such stars a; 
This phenomenon, moreover, on a_ have the time and inclination come to 
smaller scale, may be observed on dance and such part of the Hollywood 
other occasions, at other localities in lay world as can manage to secure g 
this Pacific coast town. For example, table comes to rubberneck. On the day 
there are at least two “rubberneck” before I attended services there Pay]. 
restaurants, one a modest tea-room, ine Starke had engaged a table for us, 
the other, the celebrated Montmartre but when we arrived the crowd behind 
on Hollywood Boulevard. the rope trying to crash the gate was 
Madame Héléne, a handsome, dark, so strenuous that we were very nearly 
buxom woman is the hostess of the crushed before we managed to squeeze 
tea-room on Verdugo Road, directly through. Women almost in hysterics 
opposite the gate of the Famous with a desire to glimpse Greta Garbo 
Players-Lasky lot. The Metro-Goldwyn- toying with her grape-fruit or the 
Mayer Company boasts a restaurant Duncan sisters negotiating spaghetti, 
on its own lot—Miss Marion Davies is | Sometimes attempt to bribe Paul Perot, 
the possessor of an Italian villa and a _ but that superb maitre d’hotel brushes 
personal chef on that lot—but, for the _ aside all offered gratuities with audi. 
present, at any rate, the Paramount — ble scorn, “Madame,” he announces, 
stars, for the most part, cross the “I cannot be bought. Please don’t do 
street in costume and makeup to eat _ that.” 
an avocado salad or a slice of Madame In some astonishment I considered 
Héléne’s rich chocolate cake during the psychology of these various mobs, 
the few short moments allowed them Here was no trumped-up, press-agented 
for luncheon. Here one may stare not exploitation. Here could be no actual 
only at all the officials and script writ- sense of curiosity. These famous peo. 
ers of the Famous Players, but the ple lived in this town. Their faces 
stars as well. Eddie Cantor, engaged could be seen on occasions like these, 
in making a picture under the direc- or others, almost every week, some, 
tion of William Goodrich, eats his almost every day. One would expect 
lunch with a person who bears an on the part of the populace either in. 
astounding resemblance to Fatty Ar- difference, surfeit, or else actual dis- 
buckle. Louise Brooks, Betty Bronson, taste. One would presuppose that envy 
Florence Vidor, Wallace Beery, Ray- might enter into the public attitude, 
mond Griffith, Ricardo Cortez, Bebe It would even seem possible that this 
Daniels, Richard Dix, Esther Ralston, mob might stone these spoiled chil- 
all may be seen at Madame Héléne’s. dren of fortune in their rich dresses, 
Consequently the doors burst with idle their priceless sables, their pearls and 
bystanders who come in to peer at emeralds and diamonds set by Car- 
these celebrated folk, even to make tier. Not at all: the crowd hows low 
audible comments about them. and kisses the hem of the royal gar- 
Madame Héléne does not permit a ments. They adore, they worship, these 
new celebrity, however humble, to slip | modern divinities. Incense is burned 
in unannounced. As I entered her tea- and laurel boughs waved. Hollywood 
room with Lois and Gladys Moran she __ did more to convince me that democracy 
greeted me with the remark, spoken is an unpopular form of government 
loudly enough to reach the ears of _ than all the editorials H. L. Mencken 
those in the far corners, “Mr. Van has ever written. 


Recreations 


(Continued from page 34) 


come, for hundreds of thousands of | spontaneously born; they are made 
contemporary men and women, a row with malice aforethought and, once 
of pearls. Feasts are neither rare nor made, are tenderly cherished until 
solemn; they are unremarkable events _ such time as it pays the makers to kill 
of almost daily occurrence. The Good them and create new ones. 
Time tends, therefore, to lose its good- I sometimes wonder, when I look 
ness. “The fine point of seldom pleas- round at the bored and weary faces 
ure, is blunted by constant use.” Most in the ball rooms of big hotels, in 
people succumb. They go in for cabarets and casinos, at race meetings 
Good Times, as they go in for the and cricket matches, I sometimes 
sort of clothes that everybody wears. wonder if the conspiracy will go ™ 
It is done. There is no more to be said. _ being indefinitely successful. One day, 
The fashion, like the law, is fre- perhaps, there will be a revolt. People 
quently an ass. An ass, that is to say, __ will suddenly turn to their neighbours 
from the point of view of the detached _and say, “But why are we boring our 
spectator or the exasperated and re- _ selves in this dull, insipid and er 
bellious victim of its caprices. But in pensive fashion? Why?” And they wil 
the eyes of the makers of fashion, stare into one another’s eyes, question 
anything but an ass—rather a goose _ ingly, with a growing sense of horror. 
that lays golden eggs. If we would And in the enormous silence the war- 
understand fashions, we should re- bling of the saxophones will be like 2 
member that they are not casually and __ terrifying parody of the Last Trumpet. 
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THAT UNCONSIDERED TRIFLE 


THERE are certain fortunate women 
who have the gift of wearing clothes. 
. .. An instinct guides the choosing of 
their costumes. An inspired rightness 
dwells in their gracious presence. 


Such a woman realizes the impor- 
tance of detail. She knows the value of 
the individual touch. In the uncon- 
sidered aspects of attire she seeks, and 
attains, distinction. . . . Her lorgnette, 
her vanity case, her lingerie clasps, 
acquire a new significance. Her wrist- 
watch is a little miracle. Her lip-stick 
case is a work of art. 

It is this exacting patronage which 
Marcus & Company serves in its con- 
stant search for the beautiful, the 
unusual, in personal appointments. It 
is here that well-dressed women come, 
not only for their costlier jewels, but 


for their compacts, their bar-pins and 
sautoirs, their sport bracelets, and pen- 
dants, and cigarette-holders. 

For experience has shown that even 
the least of the lovely things to be seen 
here is subtly, inescapably different. 
Whether in gold, or carved crystal, or 
platinum . . . in choicest jade, or enamel 
. . . each is invested with a personal 
character, each bears the imprint of 
unerring taste. 


Sautoirs from $6950 to $25. Lorgneties 
from $1275 to $50. Bracelet-watches 
from $3900 to $100. Compacts from 
$875 to $50. Vanity cases from 
$625 to $120. Lip-stick cases from 
$50 to $30. Cigarette holders vary 
from $185 to $10. Lingerie clasps are 
from $185 to $10. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of Sth Avenue and 45th Street, New York City, 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Telephone -Murray Hill 8800 
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© BROOKS BROTHERS 


Tatmont cor. Boriston 





Hats 
Shoes 


County Roao 


Clothes for Midsummer 
Furnishings 


Send for Brooxs’s -AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 


220 Beuevue Avenue 

















VANITY FAI 


The New Metropolitan Takes Shape 


(Continued from page 61) 


When the ducal palaces of Italy were 
first turned into theatres in the six- 
teenth century for the performance of 
court masques the form of the opera 
house was established which lasted 
through four centuries. This, the aristo- 
cratic auditorium, was simply a great 
oblong room with horseshoes of shallow 
balconies rising tier on tier to the ceil- 
ing. The result was a splendid audi- 
torium for the display of court and 
courtiers in towering boxes. But only 
those seated on the floor of the audi- 
torium or in the centre portions of the 
balconies had a clear view of the stage. 
It is this type of auditorium which was 
perpetuated in the court theatres and 
opera houses of aristocratic Europe 
until German architectural reform 
came in with the advent of Wagner. 
The Metropolitan was one of the last 
important opera houses to be built 
upon these antiquated lines. 

The architect Semper and the pro- 
ducer Wagner provided a new type of 
theatre in Bayreuth. Their theory was 
that all the spectators should be seated 
on a steeply slanting floor in a sort of 
arena arrangement. Every one should 
have a clear view over the heads of 
those in front. There should be no 
overhanging balconies; for these 
raised the spectators too far above the 
proscenium opening to get a good view 
of all the stage. 

It would be an aesthetic crime of 
the first degree if the new Metropolitan 
turned out to be nothing but a repeti- 
tion of the old so far as the arrange- 
ment of boxes and balconies goes. It 
is a little too much to hope for a 
thoroughly radical and nearly perfect 
auditorium. But it is easy to see a 
possible compromise between the 
aristocratic auditorium of the old court 


theatres and the democratic auditorium- 


of Semper and Littmann. Retaining 
the thirty-five parterre boxes and pro- 
viding five thousand seats make a 
compromise necessary. 

One thing is simple—the orchestra 
floor. The architects will undoubtedly 
provide a well-graded parquet seating 
as many as at present, about twelve 
hundred. With the placing of the boxes, 
the compromise begins. By giving the 
whole house a bold fan-shape, after the 
Wagner model—perhaps it might bet- 
ter be compared to the bell of a 
trumpet—the boxes can all be accom- 
modated in a broad half-circle behind 
and immediately above the orchestra. 
By substituting this curve for the 
horseshoe of the old house, the archi- 
tects can bring the boxes at the 


rear a dozen feet nearer the Stage, 

To be sure, the whole circle of boxes 
would then face the stage instead of 
each other, and there may be box hold. 
ers who imagine that opera is a device 
for their self-display. But there is cop. 
siderable evidence that the newer gep. 
eration of well-to-do America is taking 


its opera as an aesthetic, as well as q | 


social, experience. The new house js 


to be built neither for the past nor for | 


the present alone, but for the opera 
audience of the next three generations, 
and nothing must stand in the way, 

To continue with the seating ar. 
rangements that an intelligent com. 
promise will provide, the orchestra 
circle rises from immediately over the 
boxes but will not extend far to right 
and left. This arrangement, which the 
German theatre authority, Fuchs, sug. 
gested fifteen years ago for the ideal 
auditorium, would provide a kind of 
terraced orchestra, with the boxes jn 
the face of the step-up. Above the or. 
chestra circle and still well to the 
centre and recessed in the rear wall of 
the main-auditorium would come two 
balconies of sufficient capacity to pro- 
vide the total number of seats desired, 

The advantage of an arrangement 
of this sort is that even the cheapest of 
the extra thousand seats are better 
located as to sight-lines, because they 
are directly in the centre instead of 
hanging on the side walls. No one is 
appreciably farther from the stage 
than in the old house. If these balco- 
nies were brought forward over the 
orchestra as in the smaller Broadway 
theatres, their slant would have to be 
increased past the legal scale, or their 
capacity reduced below that required 
hy the opera house authorities. 

The aesthetic profit in such a com- 
promise is that the auditorium is still 
left clear as a whole for a unified 
architectonic treatment perceptible to 
all the spectators in the main body of 
the house. What this treatment may 
be remains for the architects to work 
out. In similar fashion the exterior and 
its decorative detail are still in flux. 
Yet the proportions and the arrange- 
ment of the interior must influence and 
be reflected in the outer building if 
the exterior is to have an interesting 
and significant quality. Decoration may 
be -wrapping paper, and the seating 
arrangement and the stage space are, 
after all, certainly of paramount im- 
portance; but the mass of the ex 
terior may speak of the modern, well- 
conceived house within, or—worse 
luck—it may not. 

















A PLAN FOR THE NEW HOUSE 
A possible compromise for the Metropolitan Opera House between the 
aristocratic auditorium of the Eighteenth Century and the ideal one 


shown on page 61. A terraced arena with the boxes all good to see 
from, yet with two less tiers than in the present Metropolitan Opera 
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The Wamsutta “K.T.C.” label under the neckband on men’s and boys’ shirts, stands 
sponsor for these three things. ... The fabric is genuine Wamsutta, woven on looms 
which have produced the finest of fine fabrics for three generations. ... The pattern 
= is an exclusive design by Kahn of Worth Street, New York. ... And the workman- 
ship reveals the high standards of the leading shirtmakers, to whom, under exclusive 
arrangement, the use of the Wamsutta label has been granted. 





oil You will find these new Wamsutta fabrics in a choice selection of men’s and boys’ 
shirts and pajamas at the best department stores and haberdashers. 

> ° ° 
Woven by the makers of Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases. 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Massachusetts + + + + Kahn Textile Company, Inc., 33 Worth Street, New York City 

















The advantages of 
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more than lOO horse power 


T’S more than the ability to pass any car 
on the road—or to make a quicker get- 
away in traffic. 


It’s more than speed—possibly you'll never 
let it out to the full 85 miles per hour. 


It’s the safety and satisfaction of instant 
response under any and all conditions. 


It’s the power to transport a_ luxurious 
custom built body with the lightness and 
smoothness of a racing shell. And it’s the 
luxury of tremendous power at your instant 
control—the luxury of driving the finest 
motor car the world has ever seen. 


Our nearest representative will be glad to 
have you put the new Stearns-Knight to any 
motoring test you consider indicative. 


The new Stearns-Knight is now available in 
17 body stvles ae complete line of six and 
eight evlinder models. Prices range from 
$3250 to 34650 at Cleveland. 


Smoothness—Beauty and precision in physical 
motion—one crew winning through superior co- 
ordination! In the new Stearns-Knight, unprece- 
dented smoothness and riding comfort are achieved 
through superior co-ordination of motor, chassis 


and body. 
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Now dandruff is avoidable 





Simply douse Listerine, the safe antiseptic, on the 
scalp full strength, and massage thoroughly with the 
finger tips. Keep it up religiously for a few days and 
in stubborn cases longer. Results will delight you. 


Why do so many marriages fail? 


Among the causes, according to famous jurists, is the 

failure of married people to be fastidious about their 

person after marriage. They let down. They grow careless. 

They permit such things as dandruff to exist. Embarrassing The soothing antiseptic essential oils of Listerine 

at its best, it is dangerous and disgusting at its leave the head with a nice feeling of cool- 

worst. And now there is no excuse for it. ness and cleanness. You really look forward 
to every application. 






Listerine is accomplishing amazing results 
in checking loose dandruff (epithelial debris). 
There is nothing complicated about the treat- 
ment. 


Try Listerine this way. Almost imme- 
diately you will note an improvement. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


INE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Made in Japan 





When ordering please state neck 
size and sleeve length required 





So called because of its 
weave. The smartest— 
coolest—best wearing 
SPORTS SHIRT ever pro- 
duced; added thereto the 
inimitable YAMATOYA 
Handicraft makes it 
really SUPERLATIVE. 


SIX DOLLARS 





557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











‘THE 
ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK CITY 
Edward C. Fogg 


Managing Director 


Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 


O the Grill of this delight- 

ful Hotel, you may bring 
your friends . . . assured of 
finding just the right atmos- 
phere . . . alluring music 
by Eddie Elkins and his 
Roosevelt Orchestra . . . 
delicious food ... 


Dinner Dances 7:00 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to closing 











In flight 
swifter 
than the 
wind. 


Height 6 in. 


BRONZE MASCOTS 


exclusively for fine cars 


Each asculptor’s masterpiece. De- 

signed for strength and beauty. 

Hand tooled Bronze, finished in 

Silver. From $10.00. Send for 
booklet. 


NEAL TANQUARY & COMPANY 
351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








English Shorts 
Cool, long-wearing and smart 





(back view) 


NGLISH shorts, as first introduced to 

America by Hutchinson, are the ul- 
timate in fine underwear. Although widely 
imitated, they cannot be duplicated because 
of three exclusive features. 


1. Each pair is hand tailored in our own 
workrooms from a pattern which ensures the 
utmost comfort at no sacrifice of smartness. 
2. Perfect fit is assured by the small but- 
ton-down belt in the back. 

3. These shorts are made from the finest 
imported custom shirtings which are greatly 
superior in appearance and durability to 
ordinary underwear materials. 

They are available, ready to wear in prac- 
tically all solid colours, colored stripes and 
plain white. To wear with them, we recom- 
mend shirts of fine white Swiss-knit cotton. 


In ordering, please give waist and chest measurements— 
and state colour preferences. 


Prices postpaid: shorts, as 


above, $2.50; shirts, as above, $1.00; silk-rayon shirts, $2.00. 


Established 18 


09 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers— Haberdashers 
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Rich Man, Poor Man— 


(Continued from page 68) 


The deflation of the Florida real 
estate boom gave some insight into the 
state of mind of the modern big league 
baseball player. For the last few years 
all but a very few of the baseball play- 
ers have been training in that state. 
When the drop in realty came it was 
found that the majority of the athletes 
had been dabbling in real estate and 
some of them heavily. 

These young men fell into an error 
common to young business men. They 
paid more attention to the side line 
than they did to the main business. 
The psychology of that is simple. They 
take the main business as a matter of 
course and the extra or outside money 
becomes more attractive. Some of 
these young men concentrated on the 
side issue of real estate with disas- 
trous results. They were too ambitious 
financially. 

There is a further insight to the 
thrift of the modern baseball player. 
The custom was to allow the players a 
certain amount a day to buy their 
meals. It developed that most of them 
would eat at hotels or restaurants 
where the food was cheaper. In the 
old days some of them were saving out 
to spend the difference in various fri- 
volities to which the athletes of their 
time were addicted but of later years 
they simply were saving the money for 
the sake of saving money. 

Now all of the teams permit the 
players to sign their meal checks and 
do not put them on any commutation 
of rations. It is a tradition among 
porters and waiters that the baseball 
player when he tips at all, places the 
limit at one thin dime. Their thrift is 
established in all of the places through 
which they travel. 

I remember hearing one high salaried 
athlete on the New York American 
League team when asked if he had 
seen “The Four Horsemen” which was 
piaying the town he was in say, “I 
should say not. It costs a dollar and a 
half. When I get back to Philadelphia 
I can see it for two bits. I am waiting 
until I get back to Philly.” 

The modern athlete always is look- 
ing into the future. One of the high 
salaried young baseball players intends 
to become an undertaker when he is 
through with active baseball. In all 
of the cities he visits he calls on the 
leading morticians, as he calls them, 
to study angles of the business for 
which he is fitting himself. 

Some of the old ball players of the 
romantic age have not done badly. 
There was A. G. Spaulding, founder 
of the great sporting goods store. 
There is John K. Tenner, former Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. There is Mr. 
Cornelius McGillicuddy of the Ath- 
letics. 

There was one historic old time team 
none of the members of which ever 
had to look for a benefit. I refer to 
those “Old Orioles,” perhaps the 
greatest team ever organized. Of these 
there is John J. McGraw, vice presi- 
dent and part owner of the Giants, 
Wilbert Robinson, president and mana- 
ger of Brooklyn, Hughey Jennings re- 
tired in comfortable circumstances. 
All of them are at least independent 
and able to take care of themselves. 

I heard one of the ex-Giants who 
was a great player when McGraw first 


took over the team compare the mod. 
ern baseball players to the old and tp 
the disparagement of the latter. “The 
youngsters have sense. They look g 
the game in the right light, as a bug. 
ness. 


“We had foolish notions about the 
thing. Maybe we played better anj © 


harder baseball. I am getting so that] 
am not even sure of that. But it was 


easy come, easy go with us. Now look _ 


at me, once a great infielder if I q, 


say it myself and now just an old man © 


around the ball park. 

“If I had it to do all over again | 
would pray to be given half the seng: 
that some of these youngsters have 
today. I know nothing but baseball, |, 
seemed that it was going to last for. 
ever but these boys have the wisdom 
to figure that the life of a professional 
athlete is just so long or so short and 
that they must get it while the getting 
is good. Better still—and that is why 
I marvel at where their sense come: 
from—they know that. they must keep 
it while the keeping is good. If it was 
all to be done again I would try w 
get the reputation of an egg.” 

You hear neither of great wealth 
nor of great poverty in connection 
with professional golfers, perhaps be- 
cause the base of the profession of 
golf is Scotch. I havé heard it said 
that the net income of Walter Hagen, 
the leading American professional js 
quite as high as Babe Ruth’s. 

Hagen at the current writing is a 
wealthier man than Ruth ever will be 
even if his sudden turn to thrift should 
endure throughout his entire profes- 
sional baseball career unless Ruth 
should succeed in one of his side lines, 
the moving picture industry. Even 
Ruth could not run through all that a 
successful motion picture comedian 
could earn. 

The professional golfers, those in 
the limelight, are quite as astute finan- 
cially as the professional baseball play- 
ers, if not more so. With the growing 
popularity of golf their financial op- 
portunities will become enhanced. 
You may yet hear of a millionaire golf 
ptofessional in the United States. | 
doubt if you ever will hear of a golf 
professional being buried in one of 
those “unmarked pauper’s graves.” 
There is less of the maudlin feeling 
about a golfer than there is about any 
of the other professional athletes. 

For professional wrestlers there is 
little or no enthusiasm. As a group 
they are quite as thrifty, these days, 
as the professional golfers. They work 
with regularity and while their re- 
wards are nothing like what the prize- 
fighters draw, they can work with more 
frequency and the wear and tear ol 
the mat game is comparatively slight. 
You do not hear of professional wres- 
tlers becoming permanently “punch 
drunk.” 

Frankly, thrifty professional ath- 
letes, naturally, are not popular. That 
is why Mr. Benny Leonard on several 
occasions gave it to be understood 
that he was only a short journey from 
the poor farm and that his radio set 
and player piano might at any time 
be seized by the sheriff. But there 18 
something like a half a million in gilt 
edged dividend paying bonds between 
Benjem‘n and destitution. 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 














By Appointment By A pbointment 


Fine 

Canes 
Sticks, and 
Umbrellas. 


Riding and Driving Whips 
of Every Description 


SWAINE® ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 

















For WEDDINGS 
and other semi-formal affairs, 
Luxenberg offers this combination 
of dark oxford coat and vest with 
Striped worsted trousers. 
$42.50 


Trousers to match the coat are $12.50, mak- 
ing a four-piece outfit suited to many uses. 


ERG Bro 
C L OTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 











The Unfortunate Lovers 


(Continued from page 57) 


could not be happy in life, they would 
die together and seek another world; 
that the wounds were respectively self- 
inflicted, and that they had then em- 
braced and lain down to die together. 

The Rev. Mr. Austin, and his young 
son, Richard—who now appears upon 
the scene—were inclined to be bitter 
against Edgar. They scouted the notion 
of suicide, and pointed out that only 
one of the two razors found at the 
fatal tryst was stained with blood. 
This view seems to have been urged 
by the Government, and to have con- 
vinced the jury, for they brought in 
the unfortunate young man GUILTY 
OF MURDER in the first degree. 

No sooner had Edgar been con- 
demned to death, than a revulsion of 
feeling caused public sentiment to re- 
act in his favor. It was remarked that 
the Rev. Mr. Austin was an aristo- 
cratic Englishman, while Edgar was 
a handsome, noble-hearted young 
American, and moreover that if sym- 
pathy were to be lavished upon elderly 
fathers, what about old Mr. Worth- 
ington? A petition to the Governor 
for clemency was denied. This decision 
caused mutterings in the little Dela- 
ware village. Toward nightfall the jail 
was surrounded by masked men; the 
jailers were overpowered; the keys 
were seized; the condemned man was 
brought forth by friendly hands, 
and driven away. 

The Governor was now aroused; so 
were the officers; and so were the Rev. 
Mr. Austin, his son, and his friends. 
Some of these set off in pursuit. Thirty 
days later they had Edgar in gyves and 
manacles, leg-bars and hand-cuffs, and 
once more in a dungeon cell, awaiting 
the dread engine of the law. 

Among Edgar’s visitors, during his 
last days, was a young surgeon from 
New York, named Dr. Kelly. He passed 
many hours in the cell alone with the 
wretched convict, agreed to remain 
with him to the end, and, at the young 
man’s special request. to take charge 
of his body after the execution. 

Edgar Worthington behaved with 
the utmost composure on the scaffold. 





He took part in the edifying religious 
ceremonies and was then duly hanged, 
with all possible care; his body was 
turned over to good Dr. Kelly; and 
after a day or two buried by the sex- 
ton in the village graveyard. 

One would naturally suppose that 
this was the end of Edgar Worthington, 
and so, to all intents and purposes, it 
might have been, had there not re- 
turned to Delaware a few weeks later, 
one Captain Karsoll, who had been on 
his travels in Oregon. This meddlesome 
old person solemnly declared that near 
St. Joseph, Missouri, he had met Edgar. 

Here was another excitement for the 
village. They rushed off to the grave- 
yard; opened Edgar’s grave; exhumed 
and opened his coffin. In it was a log 
of wood, shrouded in grave-clothes, 
and with a wax mask made to re- 
semble the lover of Mary Caroline 
Austin. The family of that lady were 
now in a frenzy of rage, and Brother 
Richard soon set off to California— 
everyone went to California in those 
days,—in order to seek “the murderer 
of his sister” 

A year elapsed before anything more 
was heard of either Richard or Edgar. 
Then a letter came to the old clergy- 
man from his son, who wrote from 
“Clifton Diggins”. He had encountered 
Edgar in a “drinking saloon”. 

When accused, Edgar drew a hunt- 
ing knife, and rushed upon the avenger. 
Austin was too quick, however, and 
stopped him with a bullet. Upon this 
occasion, Worthington’s death was 
opportunely delayed for a few hours, 
until he had made a complete confes- 
sion, explaining to the satisfaction of 
everyone how he happened to be in 
California instead of in the graveyard 
in Delaware. It seemed that Dr. Kelly 
had saved him. Employed by Edgar’s 
friends, the doctor had used a well- 
known device. A few hours before the 
execution the skilful surgeon had in- 
serted a silver tube in Edgar’s wind- 
pipe. This had prevented his being 
choked by the noose, and made it 
possible for Dr. Kelly to revive him as 
soon as the body was cut down. 
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All Ashore! 


When “All Ashore” has sent 
you scurrying down the gang- 
plank, you can reflect with 
satisfaction on the delectable 
reminder you've left | “.ind 
you— 

The Bon Voyage package of 
Sherry’s, which so eloquently 
speaks your parting message! 


Sherry’s Bon Voyage Boxes 
priced from $15. 


CULY 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 











Charming, colourful 
Tea or Fruit 
KNIVES, FORKS 
and SPOONS 


direct from France 
for the country 








home 
$5 for 6 pieces Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
Latest model. French Blue 
Best quality Lapis Blue 
ivorine handles, Pale Amber 
gilt blades Lacquer Red 
tee 


TABLEand DESSERT } 
KNIVES and FORKS | 


now available. 


With rustless 
steel blades 


Mrs. F. M. Carleton 


21 East 55th Street 
New York 














Importers 





WARRANTED 
NON-SHRINKABLE 


OXFORD SHIRTS 


These polo shirts are of fine quality white 
Oxford, woven and finished in England. 
Absolutely warranted not to shrink. Collar 
attached. Barrel Cuffs. Box pleat down entire 
front with six buttons. 

Also in neckband style with French cuffs. 


$3.50 Each. Three Shirts for $10. 


Custom tailored. 


Mail Postpaid 


State style, size of Bar. collar, length of sleeves desired 


BRAIDED BELTS 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece 
of the finest leather, these belts wear won- 
derfully well without losing their shape. 
The play in the braiding gives unusual 
comfort and correct support to trousers. 
Saddle leather, black, cordovan or tan $4. 


Natural Pigskin 
Sizes 28 to 44. 


Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58" Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishers 


By Mail Postpaid 


New York 


Shirtmakers 





¥ 
Shirts 
Collar attached white shirts 


for sports or town wear 
a fine English Broadcloth, 


$. 
4. / 7d ome > of dhees Sr. 50 


and an unshrinkable custom Oxford at 
$3.75, box of three $10.00. These splendid 
values made especially for Banks, may be 


purchased by by mal. pee collar size and 
sleeve length. 
Banks gh Che 
562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance aa = 




















‘How 


to complete 


" The 
Better 


Shave” 


ERE’S the climax of “the better shave’’—the 

peak of luxurious satisfaction. After you shave, 
shake a little Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
into your hand, and apply it to your face. .. It heals, 
soothes, and cools the skin, particularly after you’ve 
shaved close. It restores moisture to the skin and 
invigorates the tissues. 





This lotion, like Fougére Royale Shaving Cream 
—which gives you “the better shave’’—has the re- 
freshing outdoor odor of the royal fern. The lotion 
is not sticky, and evaporates quickly. Try it tomor- 
row morning. Your druggist has Fougére Royale 
After-Shaving Lotion—75c. 


Fougere Royale Shaving Cream makes shaving easier 
and is delightful to use—5S0c. 


ugere oyale 


AFTER? SHAVING LOTION 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 











AFTER Swerne LOTION 
Frugin Reyale 


HOUBIGANT. 
Pont aw YOR 





Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 





HOUBIGANT, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 









VANITY FAIR 


Poor Alice 


(Continued from page 36) 


“The White Rabbit sent me,” she 
said, feeling she ought to explain why 
she was there. 

The erator grinned at her. 

“Oh, yes?” he remarked. “Why is a 
raven like a writing desk?” 

Everybody but the star laughed 
nervously at the Hatter’s wit. Not 
knowing the answer Alice replied, “J 
don’t know, sir.” 

Whereupon the Hatter said with a 
wink, “Neither do I.” And again every- 
one laughed heartily. All but the 
Cheshire Cat who snapped out, “We’re 
wasting time.” 

The Hatter clapped his hands and 
the rehearsal started. Alice watched 
while it continued for some time, until 
suddenly, as the Cat stood glaring 
angrily at her leading man, a Mock 


Turtle, (it may have been a Welsh 
Rabbit), the Hatter announced to 
Alice. 


“This is your entrance, my dear. 
You only have one line, but it’s a very 
good one.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Alice step- 
ping forward. “What do I say?” 

“You come in,” directed the Hatter, 
“and the star says, ‘What do you want?’ 
and you reply, ‘’Twas brillig and the 
slithy toves did gyre and gimble in 
the wabe’.” 

“Is that what I say?” 

“Certainly. It’s one of the best lines 
in the play.” 

“But what does it mean?” 
Alice. 

The Hatter looked pityingly at her, 
while the Cat hissed under her breath. 

“Well,” said the Hatter at last, “it’s 
obvious what it means, and if it isn’t 
obvious it’s no use explaining it. Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter—just say ‘it. 
It’s symbolical.” 

Alice did her best. She waited till she 
heard her cue and then stepped up to 
ihe Cheshire Cat, who looked balefully 
at her and said, “What do you want?” 

“*Twas brillig,” said Alice, “and—” 

“No, no, no,” interrupted the Hat- 
ter, “that reading’s all wrong. You 
must say, ‘’Twas brillig’ not ‘°Twas 
brillig” It’s in the past tense yeu see. 
It was brillig yesterday—but today it 


asked 


isn’t brillig in any sort of respect,” 

Poor Alice tried again, but withoy 
much success. The Hatter kept stop. 
ping her and giving her different read. 
ings. Finally, very nervous, she }lurted 
cut, “I’m sorry, but I just can’t make 
sense of it at all. It doesn’t seem like 
English to me.” 

“T don’t see why it should,” said the 
Hatter. “It’s a translation from the 
Hungarian.” 

Alice was just about to try again 
when she noticed the star advancing 
menacingly upon her with talons out. 
stretched and countenance infuriated, 

“IT know what it is,” hissed the 
Cheshire Cat. “I know why you dont 
understand those words. You're a 
human being, aren't you? Admit it.” 

“Yes,” said Alice retreating, “I am” 

“Aha,” screeched the Cat trium. 
phantly, “I knew it. Out you get!” She 
turned on the Hatter. 

“You promised me there'd be no 
human beings in this play.” 

“Well,” objected the Hatter, “she'll 
get over that if she stays with us long 
enough.” 

“Never,” screamed the Cheshire Cat, 
“Once a woman always a woman.” 

“IT was one myself once,” ventured 
the Hatter reminiscently and not with 
out a touch of pathos. 

“Exactly,” snarled the Cat. “And 
you've never really got-over it, you poor 
idiot. We don’t want any of you in this 
business. Out with her—out with her” 

Then there was a dreadful uproar, 
The members of the cast did not like 
the star over much, but now they 
seemed to like Alice even less, and 
they all rushed at her in a body, fur 
and feathers bristling with rage. 

“Amateur!” they screamed. “Ama 
teur—Amateur—” 

Alice shrank back and found herself 
growing smaller and smaller, while 
the animals grew bigger and bigger 
and came closer and closer. 

With a scream Alice turned and ran 
—and ran,—and ran—. 

“Poor girl,” said her distraught 
mother after Alice was safely in her 
bed that night, “we must let her think 
it was all a dream.” 


The Golfer’s Language 


(Continued from page 66) 


my part I will have nothing to do with 
it; I believe the system was invented 
hy a conspiracy of club-makers, just 
as the match-makers invented the 
superstition that it is unlucky to light 
three cigarettes from one match. 
There is a very charming and very 
rare old book called The Golfer's 
Manual by a Keen Hand which was 
published in 1857. There you may read 
of an old gentleman who in his four- 
somes wanted a dashing young part- 
ner, who should “keep him up in his 
swiping’. The gap between 1857 and 
1887 was, as far as golf was concerned, 
really a much bigger one than that 
between 1887 and 1927, and this de- 
lightful little book seems to take one 
back to the dim dark ages. The nib- 
lick was then not an iron club, but a 
wooden one, described as “an anti- 
quated connection of the spoon family, 
now seldom met with, unless as a 
supernumerary in the pack of an 


oldster”. The author did not think 
much of irons; he regarded them as 
new fangled and dangerous inventions. 
and his advice for a medal day was to 
“avoid pressing and by all means try 
and give your iron clubs a holiday’. 
Incidentally he held that these abomin- 
able iron clubs (how different from the 
graceful and trusty baffing spoon!) 
were “obviously of an unchangeable 
character”. How he would open his 
venerable eyes if he could come 
back to see some of the mongrels of 
to-day! 

I am afraid he would find many 
other things to shock him. He spoke 
with indignation and horror of any- 
one who should grip his club with the 
thumb down the shaft instead of 
round it; and as for all our modern 
talk about “concentration” he would, 
I am sure, have had none of it, for he 
liked the “quotidian round enlivened 
with varied conversation”. 
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Camels — created 


THE people of this modern age are the 
busiest workers of all time. But they are 
wise enough to seek relaxation, and they 
place Camel first among cigarettes. 

For Camel is the modern word for en- 
joyment. In your work and in your play, 
through busy days or restful evenings, 
Camel will answer your every mood. 

The world’s largest tobacco organiza- 
tion secures the best of everything for 
Camels. The choicest tobaccos grown. 





Such blending as you never dreamed of 
for enhancing the taste of fragrant to- 
baccos. And through it all a skill and 
sureness in producing the world’s best. 


Modern smokers are the hardest to 
please ever known. And they find their 
favorite in Camel. No other cigarette in 
any age was ever so popular as Camel is 
today. Your supreme tobacco pleasure is 
waiting for you here. 


**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. Cc. 
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‘DEPENDABILITY @- - 


Thousands of families have not been with- 
out the faithful service of a Packard for a 
generation. 


To these and many other families of more 
recent ownership Packard cars have come to 
mean far more than fine, efficient machines 
of transportation. They have gained some 
part of that affection men feel for faithful 
dogs and high-bred horses. 


For the Packard is, above all, dependable. 
ASK THB MAN 


WHO 





Owners learn to trust the unfailing perform- 
ance of this fine car—day after day—year 
after year—with its surprisingly small main- 
tenance cost and simplest sort of routine care. 


The famed beauty and distinction of the 
Packard, its roomy comfort, great power 
and long life—all have had a part in estab- 
lishing its priceless reputation. But under- 
lying all these is the Packard dependability 
which for twenty-seven years has made 
the name Packard synonymous with quality 
motor cars. 


OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 
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The Art of Roger Fry 


An Inquiry Into the Influence 


of a Critic on Public Opinion 


F ASKED in which of the arts this 

century has so far produced the 
most solid results, any intelligent per- 
con will be almost certain to answer, 
“Painting.” There has been little archi- 
tecture, a music which is more stimu- 
lating than finally satisfactory, and a 
literature without any name of quite 
the first order, unless it be that of 
Marcel Proust. The eagerness of search, 
and the refusal to discard any method 
untried may give hopes of greater 
suecesses in the future—our Miltons 
atleast will not be mute—but in paint- 
ing alone can one feel with as much 
certainty as is possible in an aesthetic 
question that there is achievement. 

Cézanne was the great, the incom- 
parably great, explorer; Seurat and 
Van Gogh opened out further territory, 
and Gauguin was the vulgarisateur of 
their discoveries: a Renaissance of 
painting resulted, which, if it can con- 
tinue as it has begun, will be reckoned 
as one of the most noble flowerings of 
Furopean art. And we may, as mod- 
erns, comfort ourselves with the rea- 
sonable belief that no age since the 
seventeenth century has produced four 
such great contemporary painters as 
Picasso, Bonnard, Derain and Matisse. 

It took the great Renaissance the 
hest part of a century to travel to 
England from its home in Florence. 
We are home in Florence. We are 
rather nearer Europe now, and 1908 is 
the date on which the modern move- 
ment in painting reached us here in 
England. In that year the First Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition was opened, 
and there must be many now who 
would like the ignorant derision with 
which they greeted it to be forgotten. 
By this show almost every English 
artist now producing decent work was 
profoundly influenced, and it revealed 
anew great school of painting to a 
hand of amateurs who are gathering 
into their ranks every one in this coun- 
try with any pretence to artistic sensi- 
hility. What seemed a Revolution was 
soon manifested as a Renaissance, and 
we learnt that there was a great tra- 
dition of painting still surviving in 
Europe. No artists had ever approached 
the great Old Masters with deeper re- 
spect and more intelligent admiration 
than these innovators, and it was ap- 
propriate that the chief missionary of 
the movement in England was the 
critic here who had the profoundest 
knowledge and understanding of his- 
toric European painting. 

Mr. Roger Fry had already a great 
Teputation as an expert, a critic and 
a painter. Undeterred by the reception 
given by his fellow critics to the first 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition (for 
which he was chiefly responsible), he 
organised a second exhibition, he 
started the Omega workshops in which 
young English artists could discipline 
themselves by working upon applied 
art; he wrote, he lectured, he painted. 
Today many of the older critics have 








been forced by such taste as they 
naturally have to open their eyes, and 
though they try to save their faces 
by avoiding the use of the term, “Post- 
Impressionist,” which they tried so 
hard to make synonymous with “mon- 
strous” and “revolutionary,” they ad- 
mit that the painters introduced to 
England by Fry demand most careful 
consideration. 

Custom, after all, is the greatest 
teacher, and it is doubtful whether 
there is any educated person under 
forty who takes a serious interest in 
painting and does not realise that these 
painters are great artists, and that 
Mr. Fry himself is, if not infallible 
in his taste and his theories, at least 
the most far-sighted, courageous and 
intelligent critic alive, or, indeed, 
imaginable. 

His book on Bellini, his admirable 
edition of Reynold’s Discourses. his 
brilliant collection of papers entitled 
Vision and Design, show the gradual 
development of his unique genius 
under the pressure of continual aes- 
thetic experience, deeply felt and in- 
defatigably analysed. And those who 
heard his series of lectures are con- 
vinced that when these are published 
he must be generally accepted as one 
of the very few men in the whole 
history of Europe whose writings 
about art are both profound and prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Fry’s personal experience of 
the problems facing the artist gives 
to his criticism virtues never to be 
found in the work of those who do 
not paint. But to all his readers, and 
especially to those who themselves at- 
tempt the craft of writing, Mr. Fry’s ac- 
complishments in literature—his clar- 
ity, his urbane style, his irony and wit 
—must appear altogether prodigious, 
and they may easily offend by causing 
regret that he should devote to paint- 
ing so much of the energy that he 
might give to writing. Not that they 
love his painting less, but his writing 
more. Good painters are comparatively 
numerous, while the number of toler- 
able critics can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

The first effect of almost any of 
Mr. Fry’s pictures, and the general 
impression given by the present ex- 
hibition, is one of restraint, good taste, 
and an ingrained distrust of bravura. 
The colours are either gentle or aus- 
tere, the designs deeply considered but 
never emphatic.. Mr. Fry unites the 
sensuous and intellectual elements of 
his art with complete success. How 
wholly desirable, for instance, is his 
Little Port made by the noble organi- 
zation of the design and the suave 
quality of the paint! Similarly, in 
his portraits he succeeds in combining 
likeness and character with formal 
heauty. By teaching and example 
alike, Mr. Fry has led the way back to 
the great intellectual tradition of 
painting. 
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Che Watches 
theyre Lalking about 


VERYWHERE women are fascinated 

by Helbros Watches. They are talk- 
ing about their exquisite smallness— 
their unusual designs— their fine jewelled 
movements—their time-keeping accur- 
acy. And, perhaps more than all else, the 
surprising prices for such quality. Last 
year the sale of Helbros Watches doubled. 
Truly the most talked-of watches in 
America! Let your new watch be Helbros. 
The better jewelers all show them. 


HELBROS 


WMeAFrCH ES 


The Helbros 
5-plece case 
guarantees 





protection 








gold filled — $30 





Model 74331. Wh if 











Writefor 
the handsome 
Folder ** The Gift Plus 
the Giver.”” Pictures 
and describes the full 
line of Helbros 
Watches 





Model 74303. Solid 
white gold — $37.50 a 
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HELBROS WATCH COMPANY, Inc., 


Model 49281 for Men. White or NEW YORK 











green gold filled — $37.50 
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ive Summer ’twixt city and 


country the model illustrated is your 
logical choice. Alt is a sports suit 
that meets your town, tee and travel 


ents with the ease of a 


thoroughbred. GIn the smartest of 


colors and weaves it is 


now majored in the display of bet- 
ter merchant-outfitters everywhere. 


S. @ ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 



































Abie’s Country Cousin 


(Continued from page 50) 


no longer mute nor inglorious village 
Joe Jefferson wonders how long he 
ought to hold his pauses. Shall he let 
the laugh die entirely down, or come 
in with his next crack while they still 
are chortling? 

Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick 
seems at first glance to lack one im- 
portant element of popular appeal-— 
romantic love. But curiously enough 
that isn’t such an important element 
on the amateur stage. Amateur love- 
making can seldom be taken seriously 
enough to kindle response in the 
audience, and hence the love-making, 
to be effective, has to be dashed with 
humour. Middle-aged lovers on the 
professional stage are seldom popular; 
they appear a bit ludicrous, and almost 
invariably fail if they are made the 
centre of the play. But on the amateur 
stage, the very touch of ludicrousness 
which is resented in the professional 
theatre is welcomed as a saving grace, 
and when Aaron proposes to the Widow 
Berry the loud guffaws of the audience 
at his clumsiness are also tributes to his 
persistence, an admission that sex 
doesn’t cease at thirty, a grinning 
salute to the spirit of Romance. 

Don’t be too scornful of these 
rustic dramatics, dear Theatre Guild 
Subscriber. I have in my collection 
a photograph of Weber and Fields in 
haby clothes, in a burlesque New 
York once howled at. From the Grange 
Hall to the Guild isn’t so far. The 
Guild revived Mr. G. B. Shaw's 
Androcles and the Lion a year ago. 
Suppose you take a look at that play. 
The preface is serious stuff; but the 
prologue is not so many metres above 


New York 


(Continued from page 33) 


always a mere guest there, New York 
is already beautiful. When I see it 
most clearly, I see it always after an 
absence—as guest—as wide-eyed coun- 
tryman looking at it. Sometimes men 
who build cities like New York so swift, 
so imperial, seem to me as gods. 

What nights I have walked alone 
in your streets, O greatest American 
city—always frightened a little—see- 
ing how streets have changed—how 
men have changed—how cities make 
the men who live in them—I mutter 
to myself words “New York is im- 
perialistic, brutal. It shall make a 
brutal imperialistic race.” Myself 
cowering sometimes against stone 
walls at night, expecting great walls 
to fall down on me, expecting great 
buildings to embrace, squeezing my 
life out between them, half expecting 
great buildings to swing off their 
moorings into the air—to float. 

A new art this, eh, I say to my- 
self. A new art this of building cities, 
of building great American cities. I 
being from outside, a provincial, want 
its story told from inside. I become an- 
noyed with American writers. The 
writers of New York, I say to myself, 
are like me. They are outsiders. They 
have only come here as guests. When, 
I cry, will New York have its Balzac, 
its Victor Hugo? 

It wants these men too. But wait. 
Their time has not come. 

As yet the great American art, to 
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the intellectual level of Aaron Slick, 
from Punkin Crick. Try the play—as 
] have seen done—on a class of school. 
boys. They howl when Androcles talks 
haby talk to the Lion and Mrs. 
Androcles grovels in terror, and they 
howl when the Lion chases Caesar all 
over the stage. But the serious drift of 
the play leaves them as cold as a 
New England April. Since we are as. 
sured that 50% of the population re. 
main schoolboys intellectually ll 
their lives, is it so hard to understand 
the popularity ef Abie’s Trish Rose or 
Aaron Slick? The critics this winter 
have all hailed Saturday’s Children 
as a fine, realistic play. In Act I a girl 
writes on a piece of paper what an. 
other (and wiser) girl tells her she 
should say to catch a man, and when 
the man calls she manceuvres herself 
into a position where she can read 
these remarks without being detected, 
She catches him. What do you mean, 
realistic? Nothing could well be more 
theatrically contrived, artificial and 
absurd. But, as a piece of claptrap, 
it is funny. That sort of thing is always 
funny in the theatre. 
Pinero once defined a classic comedy 
as “a successful farce by an author 
who is dead.” The truth is that realism 
and high seriousness on the stage are 
tolerated only for a time, and then 
only by the sophisticated minority, 
Sentiment and the slapstick are the 
real rulers in the theatre. The differ. 
evrce between Broadway (or any mod- 
ern “Little Theatre” group) and the 
rural crowds who flock to Aaron Slick: 
from Punkin Crick is, perhaps, that 
the latter don’t attempt to deny it. 


be developed, glorified, that of city 
building. I have a kind of faith in 
them—the builders. 

Buildings to last nine years. Pre 
sently nine days, nine minutes, nine 
seconds. The movies, I tell myself, 
may be the key to the matter. A new 
art being born. 

Something done instantaneously— 
like a flash of light. Brushed away 
like clouds of smoke. In the far future 
—sometime—each man making his 
own city to dwell in-——as men now lay 
paint on canvas—write words on bits 
of paper. 

All this a dream, coming to me 
every time I go to New York. New 
dreams, the children of that first 
dream. 

The city itself, our greatest Amer- 
ican city, what it is. To me, an Amer- 
ican, something strong, imperial, often 
brutal, ever changing, beautiful. 

Pitter-patter, feet on pavement. So 
many men. Where are they going? 
What are they doing? 

Men, American men, in so short a 
time, in these last ten years, have 
made their greatest American city. 
It is a European city no longer. It 
is American. It is itself. 

Imperial New York. Plenty of time 
yet. Men and machines. We are all 
so young yet. 

Wait and see. Wait and see what 
New York will do. 

Wait and see what Chicago will do. 
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F A TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 
should be passed, prohibiting the 
sale of Oshkosh Trunks, this boot- 
legging situation would become 


simply scandalous! 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
Away From Home,” will be sent you on request 


to 462 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 








VANITY FAIR 


The Perfect Variable 


(Continued from page 55) 


of Renée Howard. She was for him 
the perfect variable. He knew that 
most women, contrary to the supersti- 
tion, observe a quite simple logic of 
behaviour. It is not the masculine 
logic, but if the major and minor 
premises’ are known, the syllogism 
can be completed correctly. There 
are exceptions to this, of course, 
but even with these there is usually 
a plan of instability, their contra- 
dictions are orderly and predictable, 
the wise man may expect them to act 
in the way exactly the obverse of what 
he expects. But Renée Howard was 
more difficult—her mental processes 
were not even childish—they were 
comparable only to the thought habits 
of the wind or of birds. 

But he would have been content to 
know nothing of Renée Howard's 
theory of conduct, if he could have 
known something of his own. Fred- 
erick Payne had once had convictions 
and been able to act upon them. But 
with Renée he found himself doing 
things that he would not have before 
thought possible in a_ sentimental 
peasant; he tolerated and even ap- 
proved of acts and tastes of Renée’s. 
He went to heroic lengths to justify in 
his own mind the excellence of every- 
thing that Renée did. It was 
not good for his pride. His whole code 
had been inverted by the antic whim- 
sies of a stupid girl. For Renée 
Howard, the only important thing he 
wanted, he had sacrificed the only im- 
portant thing he had: his intellectual 
honour.. He was left without self- 
respect, and he had not even won 
Renée Howard in return. He was, in 
short, destitute. ’ 

Frederick Payne’s step fell heavily 
on the pavement. The late hour, his 
own fatigue, gave his mental dejection 
an excuse and an accent. For Renée 
the evening had ended sharply, she 
had told him good-night and in ten 


minutes was probably in bed and 
asleep. The travail of his own mood 
sharpened the imagined picture of 
Renée already smiling in some dream 
of simple contentment. For him ob. 
livion was postponed until the end of 
this protracted emotional diminuendo 
of going home. The streets were almost 
empty. The few people that passe 
went with bowed shoulders, slumping 
in weariness. Even the night-air seemed 
charged with a cold and vigourless ex. 
haustion. A conviction of unrelieved 
finality suddenly possessed Frederick 
Payne. He came without warning to 
one of those rare potentially suicidal 
moments in any man’s life when the 
emptiness of the future seems utter. 
His loneliness became as terrible and 
barren as a brain-storm. As he walked 
through the bleak streets, the thought 
of suicide hovered on the edge of his 
consciousness, only awaiting the point 
where the mood is ready to be trans. 
lated into the decision. 

Loneliness and despondency became 
despair; despair became desolation; 
desolation became the Void; and the 
Void was about to become active self- 
horror and disgust of life when he 
arrived at his front door. He went to 
his rooms and began to undress, It 
was 2:15 when the telephone rang. He 
answered it. It was Renée. She said 
simply, “Is that you, Frederick? Come 
over—I want to see you,” and rang off. 
Frederick Payne passed the back of 
his hand over his mouth, once, and 
began to relace his shoes. 

In a hotel room in San Francisco, 
J. O'S. paced indignantly up and down, 
muttering to himself. . . . “For God's 
sake! That woman’s becoming a nui- 
sance. Two o'clock in the morning. 
Calling me up long-distance. I guess I 
gave her what-for. Yes, sir. I told her 
where to get off. Can’t a woman realize 
when a man’s through with her? 
Well. . . . that’s that.” 


Wanted—A Good Hack 


(Continued from page 32) 


(both shall be nameless) received a 
letter which said, “Your stuff on Thurs- 
day was simply terrible even though 
you didn’t write it yourself. What are 
you trying to do—just fill the space 
assigned to you?” 

For twenty minutes the poor colum- 
nist sat in his lonely office and wept. 
After a little, wisdom prevailed for at 
heart the fellow is a shrewd observer 
and commentator upon life who will 
go far—. Ah no, but there comes heresy 
again. He finally remembered, when 
he put his mind upon it, that in the be- 
ginning his daily object had been to 
do just what the reader suggested—fill 
the column—just that and nothing 
more. He had begun as a hack and not 
ill content with the position to which 
it had pleased God to call him. Once 
he had written a piece quite nicely and 
some comrade, prompted by the devil, 
exclaimed the next day, “That was a 
swell column. You’ve got too much 
stuff to be wasting your life on a job 
like this. Why don’t you write a book?” 

And the poor columnist was not 
smart enough to laugh away the de- 
structive suggestion. The town had 


got him. Most of us begin calmly 
enough but after the pressure and the 
battering have gone on for years we 
turn ambitious. Ambition is the refuge 
of every disappointed man. “What is 
ambition?” was the question put re- 
cently to a distinguished psychologist 
from Budapest. “It is infantilism, I 
think,” was his reply. “The man who 
had a bad time as a child must go out 
and make a commotion just to com- 
pensate because he feels himself in- 
ferior.” If Napoleon’s Corsican accent 
had not been such a trial to him when 
he went to school in France possibly 
there need have been no Austerlitz. 

And the world has chosen to honour 
all these troubled and uneasy souls 
with tombs and wreaths and banners. 
Some place there ought to be a simple 
shaft inscribed, “Here lies a hack.” 

Who'll take this bed? I think you 
raised your hand, sir. What's that? 
You want to add a little. You would 
say—“But he was an_ exceptionally 
good one.” Step down. It won't do. 
You’re like the rest of us. Just keep 
your feet upon the ground. Don’t try 
to stand on tiptoe. 
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COLORS TO WEAR 
Well Dressed Man. 








COLOR Specialist 
designed this chart 
for ‘you 


Color—no longer the sign of the fop—the badge of 
the dandy. Men everywhere are wearing color . 

but the well dressed man knows how to employ color 
correctly. To be well dressed today you must wear 
colorful clothes, and colorful clothes require colorful 





accessories. But be sure the colors you wear are your 
colors—the Strong-Hewat “Colors to Wear” Color 
Harmony charts will show you. Write for your copy. 











STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


Moz hake 








PRESIDENT 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc. 7 | 
25 Madison Avenue, l 
New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen:— | 


Please send me your Color 
Harmony Chart for (J Light Hair 
(] Dark Hair (J Auburn Hair 
[) Gray Hair. (Be sure to place 
check mark in square before chart 
you desire.) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Answers to “The Ultimate Horror” 


(Continued from page 74) 


scripts of a large number of unpub- 
lished Elizabethan and Jacobean plays. 

62. Voltaire’s Henriade. 

63. De la Motte Fouqué. Sintram’s 
companions were Death and the Devil. 

64. The shrine at Bruges painted 
by Hans Memlink; the series of paint- 
ings by Carpaccio at Venice; the St. 
Ursula of Claude Lorraine. 

65. In Bach’s “Contest of Phoebus 
and Pan.” Similar motifs occur in the 
Overture to Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream; Strauss’ Don 
Quixote, and Saint-Siens Carnaval 
des Animaux. 

66. In Puradise Regained. 

67. The Pineta is the pine-forest 
near Ravenna. There is another of 
the same name near Pisa. No. 2, The 
Pines is the semi-detached villa at 
Putney where Swinburne lived with 
Watts-Dunton. 

68. Many answers to the questions 
are possible; but the four most 
famous pictures are probably the Van 
Eyck Madonna; the Giorgione Sleep- 
ing Venus; the Diirer Crucifixion; and 
the Vermeer Girl and Cavalier. 

69. The giant Antaeus is compared 
by Dante (Inferno, xxxi, 136) to the 
“Torre Garisenda” at Bologna. 

70. Ben Jonson. 

71. Thomas Hardy; Rudyard Kip- 
ling; Sir James Frazer; Sir James 
Barrie; Sir George Otto Trevelyan; 
Viscount Haldane. 

72. Alceste is the chief character in 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. Alcestis 
was the wife of King Admetus, in 
whose place she consented to die. See 
the Alcestis of Euripides and Brown- 
ing’s Balaustion’s Adventure. 

73. At Vallombrosa. 

74. Chastity. 

75. Jacopone da Todi. Peter Abe- 
lard. 

76. Pauline Bonaparte for Canova. 

77. Ulysses and Diomed (Inferno, 
Canto xxvi). 

78. In the Museum of the Termae at 
Rome. At Dresden. In the Kaiser 
Frederick Museum at Berlin. 

79. The legend declares that Saint 
Wilgeforte was a young woman vowed 
to chastity. Her father wished her to 
marry a rich prince. To preserve her 
vow she prayed to God to render her 
undesirable to a man. A few days 
later she grew a luxuriant beard. In 
his wrath and disappointment her 
father had her crucified. Images of 
the crucified woman are to be seen 
at various places in France, notably 
at Beauvais. The legend is a curious 
attempt to account for unfamiliar 
Crucifixes in which Christ is por- 
trayed wearing a sort of gown. 

80. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
(Part II). 

81. At Montefalco, near Assisi. 

82. /Egisthus. 

83. A series of frescoes, the master- 
pieces of Giotto. 

84. At Vicenza. 

85. Dispute in and with the French 
Academy over the structure, style and 
tone of Corneille’s Le Cid. The Coffre 
du Cid is a large chest fastened to 
the wall of a chapel of the cathedral 
at Burgos. Gautier called it “la 
doyenne des malles du monde.” 

86. (a) “Are shadows, not substan- 
tial things.” 

(b) “Ere thy fair light had fled.” 


(c) “By hands unseen are show's 
of vi'lets found.” 

(d) “But Shadwell never deviates 
into sense.” 

87. The only painter definitely 
known to have studied under Jan Van 
Eyck.—The author of the apocryphal 
book of Ecclesiasticus. 

88. Two doors are by Ghiberti; but 
the South door, the oldest, is by 
Andrea Pisano. 

89. Four reliefs immured near the 
entrance to the Doges’ Palace on the 
Piazzetta at Venice. Of various legends 
about these oriental sculptures the 
most charming has it that these four 
Saracens conspired to rob the treasury 
of St. Mark. Each desired all the booty 
for himself, and each poisoned’ the 
other three, so that they all received 
a triple dose and died. The Venetians 
memorialized them in porphyry. The 
legend is apocryphal but the four 
Saracens are delightful. 

90. Kayetsu designed it; Korin and 
Hokusai made it famous. 

91. He wore a mask of pleasant 
appearance so long and acted so well 
in harmony with his assumed 
countenance, that his disagreeable dis. 
position departed and he became as 
pleasant as his mask. 

92. Swinburne. See Thalassius. 

93. Henry Fielding. Tobias Smollett, 
John Addington Symonds and Edward 
John Trelawny. 

94. Several hundred cuneiform 
letters and dispatches discovered in 
1887 in the  archive-chamber of 
Ikhnaton’s “Foreign Office” at Tel-el- 
Amarna, in which the “Heretic King’s” 
intercourse and_ negotiations with 
Asiatic rulers are recorded.—Eight 
letters and a_ sonnet-sequence ad- 
dressed by Mary Queen of Scots to 
the Earl of Bothwell, proving Mary's 
complicity in the murder of her hus 
band, Lord Darnley. The authenticity 
of the “Casket Letters” has been 
fiercely debated.—Letters addressed 
by Prosper Merimée to an “unknown” 
lady who was probably Mlle. Jenny 
Daqin.—Imaginary correspondence of 
a Persian visitor to Europe and his 
friends, by Montesquieu. 

95. These were Gargantua’s first 
words.—These were  Winnie-the- 
Pooh’s, every morning. 

96. Rabelais tells how he himself 
walked down Pantagruel’s mouth 
(Pantagruel I, chapter xxxii) The 
Bander-log down Kaa’s—The Jungle 
Book; Hop o’ My Thumb down the 
Cow’s—Lucian and his companion in 
the True History —Domingo Gonaales, 
in Francis Godwin’s The Man in the 
Moone. Nils Holgerson in Selma Lag: 
erléf’s The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils. 

97. On the Northern coast of the 
Gulf of Patras, in the province of 
Acarnania in Greece. Byron died 
there. 

98. Mr. F’s aunt in Litiie Dorrit 
—Samuel Butler. 

89. Dryden. —Landor; Leigh Hunt. 
-—-Francis Thompson.—Nat Lee; Chris- 
topher Smart; William Cowper; John 
Clare. 

100. Marmaduke Pickthall; William 
Godwin; Alfred de Vigny; Henry 
Osborn Taylor; Thomas Dekker; 
Charles Montagu Doughty; Amy Low- 
ell; Thomas Hope. 
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The Banded 
Swimming 
Suit 


Knitted wool shirt with 
vari-colored bands— 
trunks to match—web- 
bing belt diagonally 
striped. 


PRICE COMPLETE 


$26 


Other suits 
$6.50 to $30 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
CHICAG9: 304 Michigan Ave.. South 











FLANUL FELT 


Hats in Models for Town and Country 


Cream Silver Battle Biscuit Sunburn Nutria 


Made of fine quality Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and softness. Price $7.00. 


B. Altman & Co. 
LA Fifth Avenue 
QSanfast 


New York 
FELT SD 


Dest Neterals 


SUNFAST HATS 
ARE SOLD IN EX- 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D.L DAVIS 














a 27 OLD BOND STREET 





LOUNGE SUITS AND ROBES 


Aboard Yacht or when Travelling our Distinctive 
Lounge Suits and Robes made of Richest Silks and 
Novelty Flannels add a note of Luxurious Comfort. 
Unusual Beach Robes are also a feature with us. 


Ready for Wear or Designed 
to please one’s Individual Ideas 


R. Subha & C 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON sida PARIS 


2 RIVE DE CASTIGLIONE 


























Man’s Comfort 








Your waist will thank you 


——__ 


Your legs will thank you! 
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Your shoulders will thank you 













(PIONEER) YAS 
WIDE BELTS [%% 
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2 keys to man’s comfort are the supporters 
of his apparel—his garters, his suspenders 
and his belt. 


" to insist on Pioneer Suspenders, Pioneer Belts and Brighton 

Garters. They have been 

creating men’s comfort for 

» fifty years—and there is 

no substitute for Pioneer- 
Brighton Comfort. 









Insist upon Pioneer- 
Brighton at the men’s 
i wear —, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth St Philadelphia, Pa. 





If they are built for comfort—he will enjoy the comfort of fl: 
his clothes. The safest way to be sure of personal —-_ 
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FISH ER: a RAY 


GEN RA. LE M O T 











Throughout the years, the success of 
“Body by Fisher” has been com- 
pletely identified with the success 
of the cars which are recognized 
leaders in their respective price groups 
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Sport Touring 


Q Here is a most attractive car—its distinctively Sport lines ac- 
cented by the Lincoln moulding treatment and creating an effect of 
long, low, yacht-like beauty. QThe one-piece windshield, of the venti- 
lating type, is ideally adapted to this body design, affording most 
excellent vision. Wide doors, opening toward the front, give easy 
access, Seats are placed to give the utmost restful comfort. Choice 
of color combinations; grain leather upholstery in soft, neutral brown. 


GAs with all Lincoln body types, the Sport Touring is of custom design. : 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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re STRIKES are mild and mellow —the 


finest cigarettes you ever smoked. 


They are kind to your throat. 


Why? Allbecause they are made of the finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos, properly aged and blended 
with great skill, and there is an extra process in 


treating the tobacco. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 














